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B y the time this magazine 
thumps your doormat or 
adorns the shelf of your local 
newsagent; Christmas will 
be over and 2016 will be 
fast upon us. Faced with the 
prospect of January and February the 
natural instinct is to hibernate; but such 
behaviour; never popular in Protestant 
northern Europe; has been made utterly 
unacceptable by the work-hard-play-hard 
culture thrust upon us by our friends 
across the pond. 

They're right; of course. If we fail to 
work hard noW; play will be delayed 
come the spring as the boat languishes; 
awaiting antifouling and the annual 
sucking of teeth which results in half the 
jobs planned for the winter being struck 
off in favour of going afloat. So the time 
has come to shake off the winter blueS; 
gird our turkey-enhanced loins and set to. 

Despite keeping 
Red Dragon out of the 
water for a year; which 
turned into twO; I'm 
in exactly this position. We still have a 
long way to go in what has turned into 
a major refit. It's a demonstration of the 
basic law that tasks will expand to fill the 
time allotted them that we still look set 
fair for a mad msh if we're to finish the 
boat in time for April. 

Nonetheless; it's been worth it. 

Although my brother Ben and I share 
the work; often with help from family 
and friendS; the winter season can be 
too short to finish all the jobs you would 
like to do. Perhaps when one retires it is 
a different story although most of the 
people I know who have done so seem 
to be just as busy as when they were 
working. Deliberately taking the boat out 
of the water for a longer period allows 
you to make progress with tasks too big 
to complete in just a few weekends and; 
crucially allows you to take advantage of 
more clement weather for temperature- 
and moisture-sensitive activities such as 


painting. In the time Red Dragon has been 
out of the oggin we have removed all the 
deck fittings and windows; repainted 
both hull and deck; and resealed all the 
fittings. She has a completely new fuel 
system leading to a custom-made fuel 
tank below the cabin solC; shifting 
unwelcome weight from the lazarette; 
while below decks she has been refitted 
with new lockers which should improve 
storage; has been completely rewired and 
has a remodelled heads compartment for 
easier access to the seacocks. The forward 
vee berth will now be usable as a double; 
and my sister-in-law Janice is in the 
process of making new upholstery. 

The jobs remaining are to fit Flexiteek 
panels to the cockpit seatS; spruce up the 
interior and exterior varnish and; in a 
last-minute addition to the job list; fit a 
heater. This last; it is hoped; will make my 
ever-freezing wife more willing to sail in 
our less than tropical 
climeS; dry out our 
oilies after a wet sail 
and allow us to 
extend our sailing season. 

None of this would have happened with 
the boat afloat; but two years without 
sailing her has been a frustration made 
bearable only by our project boat Hantu 
Biru being on the water. Richard Hare 
did a similar 'decade service'; published 
in PBO November 2013; for the same 
reasons - he just couldn't find enough 
hours to do the work in a single winter. 

The payoff; we hope; is reduced 
maintenance in the coming few yearS; 
allowing more time on the water. In the 
short term; however; I'm wishing the 
winter months past even more than 
usual; looking forward to sailing my 
own boat once again. The prospect is 
tantalising and; fortunately inspiring. 

I wish you all a happy New Year; success 
in the winter's projects and a fine cruising 
season for 2016. 

Fair windS; 

David Pugh 


PBO is also available on these digital platforms 

NOOK 


kindle fire 


on fl>c 

m AppStore 





Like U5 on 

Facebook 


www.facebook.com/ 

practicalboatownermag 


The time has come to gird 
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A Border Force 
vessel: there are 
‘concerns that 
improved security at 
Caiais is dispersing 
refugees further 
aiong the coast’ 


Cherbourg: could it become 
^the next Calais?’ 

Marine police warn boat owners not to be tempted to give passage 
to illegal immigrants when crossing the Channel from Cherbourg 


M arine police are 
concerned that 
privately-owned 
boats leaving 

Cherbourg are being targeted 
by illegal immigrants seeking 
passage over to the UK. 

Daily reports indicate that 
Cherbourg is now being targeted 
by people seeking passage over 
to the UK. This follows increased 
security at Calais, which has 
pronnpted many people to look 
elsewhere in their attempt to 
cross the Channel. Officers behind 
Project Kraken say: ‘What is of 
growing concern to UK interests 
is the manner in which asylum 
seekers are being assisted in 
their passage to our shores.’ 

Sergeant Damon Kennard from 
Hampshire Constabulary’s 
Marine Unit is a keen sailor, and 
while cruising in the summer 
visited Chantereyne Marina in 


Cherbourg, where he noticed 
a couple of men on a bench 
overlooking the visitor 
pontoons. One was asleep and 
both looked as though they had 
been sleeping rough, but Sgt 
Kennard didn’t think too much 
about it until returning to the 
UK and reading in PBO that a 
fellow yachtsman had been 
approached in Cherbourg Marina 
by a man without any passport 
or money who wanted a ‘lift’ to 
England. Sgt Kennard said: 

‘Such reports support concerns 
that improved security at 
Calais is dispersing refugees 
further along the coast’. 

Project Kraken, which was 
initially a Hampshire marine 
police initiative to encourage 
sailors and other coastal visitors 
to report any suspicious activity, 
is now UK-wide, having been 
adopted by the National Crime 


Agency. The Project Kraken 
autumn newsletter warns sailors 
not to be tempted into offering 
assistance, saying: ‘The offer of 
money and the thought that you 
might be helping someone in 
dire need could be enticing. 


Please remember, you don’t 
know who these people are, and 
as such may put yourself and 
your crew at risk: and it is a 
serious criminal offence to 
facilitate illegal immigration.’ 

The influx of refugees in Calais 
and across Europe rarely fails to 
hit the headlines at the moment, 
and marine police say we are 
undoubtedly witnessing historic 
developments in the way that 
the European Union chooses to 
tackle this situation. Sgt Kennard 
added: ‘It is an emotive issue, 
and the British public have been 
heavily divided in their opinion 
of our country’s responsibility 
and how far we should commit 
resources in rendering 
assistance. It is vital that when 
people do land in the UK to seek 
asylum, they go through the 
proper system of assessment so 
that we can ensure the right 
people with real needs are getting 
the assistance they require.’ 

Evidence indicates that 
organised criminal outfits 
are providing passage to 
desperate people in return for 
extortionate fees or services 
when they arrive here: slavery 
and enforced criminal activity 
are the by-products of illegal 
immigration. For many who 
have been sold a ticket to a 
dream life in Europe, there is 
a hellish existence waiting for 
them when they arrive. 

Anyone who spots anything 
suspicious is asked to call 101 . 
For Project Kraken alerts, follow 
@HantspolMarine on Twitter. 



Private boats in Cherbourg are reportediy being targeted by iiiegai immigrants 
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Tributes paid to yacht 
designer Mike Pocock 


F ormer Ocean Cruising Ciub 
(OCC) Commodore Mike 
Pocock - the navai architect 
and designer of Al Shaheen, 
Troubador, Brown Bear, Sadko, 
Arabesque, Tin Fish, Q2, 
Biackjack and Twiiight amongst 
others - has passed away. 

Mike, who lived in Lymington 
and was a nnennber of the Royal 
Lymington Yacht Club, was quite a 
force in his own modest way. He 
was a member of the OCC for 48 
years, and Commodore from 1 999 
to 2003. He also co-wrote The 
Pacific Crossing Guide as well as 
other books. Mike was married 
for 55 years to Pat (nee Barton), 
whose father was OCC founder 
Humphrey (‘Hum’) Barton who 
worked in the Laurent Giles office 
and famously sailed Vertue XXXV 
across the Atlantic in 1 950 to 
prove that small boats could 
cross big oceans. The voyage 
took 47 days. 

In a statement, the OCC paid 
tribute to the ‘talented naval 
architect and yacht designer’ who 
passed away on 22 November, 
recalling how: ‘In 1999-2000, Mike 
and Pat led what must be the 
longest rally in OCC history - the 
Commodore’s Millennium Rally - 
from the UK to the Caribbean, the 
US East Coast, and back to the 
UK via the Azores. Mike and Pat 
were serious long-distance 
cruisers, having visited most 



Mike Pocock and his wife Pat 
on their boat Blackjack 


regions of the world on a boat 
designed by Mike. We extend 
our deepest sympathy to Pat 
and family.’ 

Tragically Pat’s stepmother 
died just a few days after Mike. 
Former OCC Commodore, 
Admiral Mary Barton passed 
away on 1 December, shortly 
before her 95th birthday. OCC 
Commodore John Franklin 
said: ‘As many will know, the 
club went through troubled times 
in the 1 980s and, by the time 
Mary became Commodore in 
1988, it was both insolvent and 
riven by deep divisions. It was 
due in large part to Mary’s 
devotion to the OCC throughout 
her six years as Commodore 
that it survived to grow into the 
vibrant club it is today.’ 


winner of 
PBO gear 
prize 

L iveaboard boat owner Chris 
Tunstall of Portland Marina 
was picked at random to scoop 
all the top 10 items of PBO’s big 
Christmas giveaway. 

The prize, which represented our 
pick of 201 5’s best-on-test items, is 
worth more than £3,000. Thank to 
the generosity of the manufacturers 
it included two Pontos Compact 
winches, a weatherproof Diskus 
padlock from nothingbutpadlocks. 
com, a B&G Vulcan 7 plotter, a 
Mirka Deros 650CV ‘dust-free’ 
Sander, a 1 kg bag of Gin Gins 
Caramels, a Meridian Zero 20m flat 
hose, Musto-Clark Orson Drift deck 
shoes, a Draper Expert 5W CREE 
LED Waterproof Torch, a TillerClutch 
and a LifeProof Nuud waterproof 
phone case. 


T he majority of the 450 staff at 
Fairline Boats have been 
made redundant after the 
powerboat maker went into 
administration in December. 

Administrators kept on 69 
workers to keep the business 
running and finish existing orders, 
but the remaining 381 were told 
not to return to work after being 
sent home on 3 December. Most 
of the retained staff are at Fairline’s 



PBO competition winner, 59-year- 
old liveaboard Chris Tunstall 


Newly-retired Chris, 59, who lives 
aboard his 985 Westerly Corsair, 
said: ‘I was gobsmacked about the 
value: £3,000 is a lot of money. It’s 
great timing because I was just 
thinking I had to either get one of 
my winches replaced or swap the 
one that’s least used for the one 
that’s most used.’ 

Chris’s boat is currently in the 
boatyard undergoing a refit. He 
added: ‘I’m hoping to relaunch in 
early summer. When I finish the refit 
and my partner retires we’ll head off 
to the Med or the Caribbean and 
see where the boat takes us.’ 


factories in Corby and Oundle in 
Northamptonshire, where the 
52-year-old company designed 
and manufactured a range of 
boats under the Targa and 
Squadron brands, ranging in 
value from £350,000 to £2.5million. 
At the time of going to press, joint 
administrators Geoff Rowley and 
Alastair Massey of FRP Advisory 
were attempting to arrange a sale 
of the business or its assets. 


Fairline Boats administration 


Clipper Race crew suffers suspected broken ribs 


T he Clipper round the world 
race yacht Derry-Londonderry- 
Doire diverted to Hobart in 
Tasmania for a medevac of an 
injured crewman. 

Crew member Michael Gaskin, 54, 
from the West Midlands, sustained 
suspected broken ribs after he fell 
by the helming position in rough 
seas and 35 knots of wind, roughly 
1 30NM to the south-west of 
Tasmania. Team medics Ali Boeree 
and Jan Chatzis administered first 
aid while the skipper contacted 
ClipperTelemed-i-, the Clipper Race 
remote telemedicine service. Doctors 
at the Praxes operations centre in 
Halifax, Canada confirmed diagnosis 
and directed the provision of pain 
relief and anti-nausea medication. 

Skipper Daniel Smith contacted 
the Clipper race office on 8 
December to report the incident and 


his decision to divert as a 
precautionary measure. The team 
continued the race to Sydney once 
Michael had been transferred to 
hospital on 10 December. 

Race director Justin Taylor said: 

‘A wave broke over the side of the 
cockpit and Mike says he hit the 
pushpit and heard his ribs crunch. 
He was then washed into the 
A-frame and sustained a small 
cut to his head. He was stopped 
by his safety tether.’ 

This is the first medevac of the 
Clipper 201 5-1 6 Round the World 
Yacht Race, which will take 1 1 
months to race between six 
continents. Only a handful of the 
3,300 amateur sailors who have 
participated in the race over the last 
19 years have had to be evacuated, 
the majority as a precaution 
following medical treatment aboard. 



Derry-Londonderry-Doire under way in Albany, Western Australia 
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Ocean Images/British Sailing Team 


News 


Cancer treatment for 
Rio 2016-selected sailor 



F ollowing medical tests, it 
has been confirmed that the 
British Sailing Team’s 470 Olympic 
campaigner Elliot Willis has been 
diagnosed with bowel cancer. 

Willis, 32, campaigns alongside 
201 2 silver medallist Luke Patience. 
The world number two-ranked pair 
were among the first athletes in any 
sport to be selected to Team GB for 
the Rio 2016 Games in September. 
An appropriate course of treatment 
is currently being determined for 
the Sevenoaks sailor - a two-time 
World Champion in the double- 
handed Olympic 470 class - with 
Willis inevitably set to take some 
time out of the boat. 

Willis said: ‘It’s still my dream to 
win Olympic gold, but right now my 
focus needs to be on getting better. 


I will take the advice and 
recommendations of the medical 
professionals as they establish the 
right course of treatment for me.’ 

Royal Yachting Association (RYA) 
Olympic manager Stephen Park 
said: ‘This is obviously bitterly 
disappointing news for Elliot, as it 
clearly could impact on his ability to 
compete at his first Olympic 
Games. We will offer him every 
support we can in this regard.’ 

He added: ‘Elliot and Luke have 
made great progress in their 
campaign towards Rio: we are 
conscious of the need to keep that 
momentum going as far as possible. 
While we need to work with Luke to 
find another crew for him to sail with 
for the time being, we hope Elliot 
can still be involved.’ 


Ben Ainslie’s 

L and Rover BAR, the British 
America’s Cup chaiienge 
team ied by four-times Oiympic 
goid medaiiist Sir Ben Ainsiie, 
has unveiied its iatest test 
catamaran - T2. 

The 45ft-long boat is the next 
stage in the Portsmouth-based 
team’s pursuit of technological 
excellence that will culminate in 
the design and build of the final 
race boat to challenge for the 35th 
America’s Cup in 2017. T2 uses 
ideas from both the aerospace 
and automotive industries to 
create what the team describe as 
‘the marine equivalent of a fighter 
jet.’ The multihull will fly on foils 
the size of a wakeboard while 
lifting the weight of a fully- 
occupied London taxi. 

Ben Ainsiie, team principal and 
skipper, four times Olympic gold 
medallist and America’s Cup 
challenger, said: ’Power is nothing 
without control, and there has 


new boat T2 



T2 capsizes in the Soient 


been no compromise in the 
pursuit of both.’ 

While training on the Solent on 
December 1 1 , 201 5, T2 capsized 
off Ryde, Isle of Wight. The boat 
was righted quickly and no team 
members were injured. Damage 
was sustained to a section of the 
wing, and the boat is expected to 
be out of action until the New Year. 
The wind range was between 
1 5-1 9 knots and the boat was 
sailing at a slow speed when an 
issue with the wing inversion 
initiated the capsize to windward. 
No other vessels were involved. 



All aboard Hantu Biru at the London Boat Show 


T he 2016 London Boat Show 
marks the end of an era for 
PBO as we prepare to say bon 
voyage to our fully-restored 
project boat after four years. 

Help us give our beloved 
Snapdragon 23 Hantu Biru a good 
send-off by visiting her on the 
boardwalk (stand A220/Q) where 
you can still enter the competition 
to win her. The London Boat Show, 
which runs from 8-1 7 January at 
ExCeL, London Docklands, will 
mark the last chance for members 
of the public to look over the PBO 
Project Boat before the competition 
ends and Hantu Biru finds a new 
home with the prize draw winner. 

Another boat restored to her 
former glory and exhibited at the 
show (stand G150) will be the 
50-year-old McGruer classic 8m 
cruiser-racer AMc/a, following an 
overhaul by the master shipwrights 
of Mylor Yacht Harbour’s Marine 
Team. Princess Yachts will also be 


exhibiting their Project 31 @50 
boat - a refurbished version of the 
company’s original boat design. 

Made in Chelsea reality TV 
personality and model Lucy Watson 
will join British Marine Boat Shows 
at 1 1 am on Friday 8 January 201 6 
to officially open the 62nd annual 
London Boat Show. Britain’s greatest 
Olympic sailor and America’s Cup 
challenger Sir Ben Ainsiie is 


expected to make a midweek 
appearance. Thousands of boats 
and brands from more than 300 
British and international companies 
will be showcased at the event, 
including Suzuki GB, Four Winns, 
Arthur Beale and Lewmar. 

New attractions will include a 
Mediterranean Bay with waterfront 
cafes and a specially-built pool 
hosting live demonstrations, plus a 


’60s Revival showcasing boating 
highlights from the era including an 
Amphicar, a Fairey Huntsman 28, a 
Riva Junior, a Mirror Dinghy and a 
Jaguar E-Type. There will also be 
the London Boat Show Theatre, 
where Sky Sports sailing 
commentator Alec Wilkinson will 
welcome Ian Walker, Dee Caffari, 
Pete Gumming, Steve White and 
Dan Hardy among other sporting 
figures. Feature boats displayed 
on the ExCeL London dockside, 
alongside exhibitor’s boats, will 
include Massey Shaw, MY Kent, 

MT Touchstone and Melissa. 

The Time Inc stand Cl 62 will offer 
great PBO subscription deals. 

Advance tickets start from £1 5, 
with two children under the age of 
1 5 going free with each adult. 
Additional concessions are also 
available. Use the EX1 2 code to get 
a discount before midnight on 7 
January 201 6. 

■ www.londonboatshow.com 
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News 


ARC highs and lows 


A ‘fast’ passage for the 30th 
anniversary Atlantic Rally for 
Cruisers (ARC) saw the fleet 
complete the 2,700NM crossing 
within an ‘unprecedented’ 24 days. 

There have been many dramas 
since the yachts set sail from Las 
Palmas, Gran Canaria on 22 
November. The yacht Magritte sank 
and its crew evacuated onto a 
cargo ship, a Dufour 34P Duffy 
dismasted, another boat hit a whale, 
two yachts lost rudders, there was a 
medical emergency airlift and a 
sailor almost lost a finger. 

Yet the vast majority of participants 
enjoyed a safe passage, and spirits 
were high upon reaching the 
Caribbean after almost three 
weeks crossing the Atlantic. 

Paul Thompson and David Everett 
received a joyous welcome when 



ARC sailors are greeted with a rum punch and a bowl of fruit in St Lucia 


they sailed into Rodney Bay, St 
Lucia on the second-smallest ARC 
yacht, a Contessa 32 Pisces on 1 5 
December after crossing the sea 
with a broken fridge, a ‘mangled toe’ 
and five days spent becalmed. 

Andrew Bishop, managing director 
of World Cruising Club, which runs 


the ARC, said: ‘The 30th anniversary 
has been a record year: 256 boats 
across both the ARC and ARC-i- 
events. It’s the largest we’ve ever 
done in any one season going 
across the Atlantic.’ 

■ Read our ‘Undertaking an 
Atlantic crossing’ article from p35. 


Dutch 16th century cannon repatriated 


A n official ceremony marking 
the handing back by the 
Maritime and Coastguard 
Agency of a bronze cannon to 
the city where it was first made 
has been held in Zierikzee, 
Netherlands. 

The cannon had been brought 
ashore from off the Kent coast 
by commercial diver Vincent 
Woolsgrove, but was recovered by 
the MCA during a search warrant 
executed in 2011 . Mr Woolsgrove 
was charged with fraud offences 
relating to other Dutch cannons 
and is currently serving a two-year 



Vincent Woolsgrove of Ramsgate, 
Kent has been jailed for fraud 


Around the world in a 
fossil-fuel-free catamaran 


E ngineer and sailor Jean-Marc 
Simiand is looking for partners 
to sail the first autonomously- 
powered catamaran on a 
three-year world tour. 

Keen sailor Jean-Marc, aged 53, 
got the idea of a 1 00% renewable 
energy-powered catamaran while 
working for car manufacturer 
Renault on an electrical system 


project. The objective of the project 
is to demonstrate that sailors can do 
without fossil energies on a boat: 
the two power sources on board 
will be wind and sun. The start is 
scheduled for September 2016 if 
sponsors allow. 

Find out more at www. 
worldecosail.com or follow 
World ECO sail on Facebook. 


sentence after pleading guilty. 

The minion cannon, which weighs 
one ton and is Oft long, was 
transported back to Zierikzee 
using the Dutch Royal Navy 
minehunter named after the city. 

A canal water level had to be 
especially raised so that the 
minehunter could get there. 

It’s believed the minion cannon, 
cast in 1 552, is the only one left 
in existence and was intended to 
be used for the city’s defences. 
Extensive research has 
been carried out by Dutch 
archaeologists to discover how 
a city defence cannon came to 
be on the seabed. One theory 
suggests it was borrowed from 
the city for use on board a vessel 
during the first Anglo-Dutch war or 
used on a Spanish Armada vessel. 

A permanent home for 
the cannon has been found in 
the Zierikzee city museum. 


DIARY DATES 


■ London Boat Show, 8-1 7 

January, www.londonboatshow.conn 

■ Notts & Lines Boat Jumble, 

7 February, Newark Showground, 
Nottingham, NG24 2NY, Entry £4, 
WWW. boat-j u m b I es . CO . u k 

■ Gosport Boat Jumble, 

21 February, Haslar Marina, Haslar 
Road, Gosport, Hants. P012 1NU. 
Entry £4. 

■ Essex Boat Jumble 

28 February, Ardleigh 
Showground, Old Ipswich Rd, 
Essex, C07 7QR. Entry £4. 

■ RYA Suzuki Dinghy Show, 

5-6 March, Alexandra Palace, 
London, www.rya.org.uk 

■ Kent Boat Jumble, 6 March, 

The Hop Farm, Paddock Wood, 
Tonbridge, Kent.TN12 6PY 
Entry £4. 

■ Weymouth Leviathan, 12-13 
March. Britain’s only dedicated 
maritime literature festival. 
www.weymouthleviathan.org.uk 

■ Irish Boat Jumble, 10 April 
2016, Carrickfergus Sailing 
Club, Rodger’s Quay, 
Carrickfergus, Co.Antrim, 
www.irishboatjumble.org 

■ Horning Boat Show, 30 April, 
10am until 5pm, exhibiting boats, 
marine equipment and services 
within the Norfolk Broads National 
Park, www.horningboatshow.co.uk 

■ Beaulieu Boatjumble, 24 April, 
9am-5pm, www.beaulieu.co.uk/ 
events/boatjumble 

■ The Transat, race start Plymouth 

8 May, www.thetransat.com 

■ Push The Boat Out, 1 4-22 May, 
UK-wide event with sailing clubs 
and venues offering discounted 
and free taster sessions, email 
ptbo@rya.org.uk 

■ Poole Harbour Boat 
Show, 20-22 May, 
www.pooleharbourboatshow.co.uk 

■ Sail Caledonia ‘raid’, 28 May to 
4 June, organised by The Great 
Glen Boating Club, involves almost 
70 miles of cruising and racing 
through the Great Glen from the 
Atlantic Ocean at Fort William to 
the North Sea at Inverness, 
www.sailcaledonia.org 


www.pbo.co.uk - new and improved! 


visit the revamped PBO website to find more free practical content k 

online than ever before. Plus breaking news, gear tests, seamanship |k 

advice, reader forums and your questions answered, www.pbo.co.uk ^ 



The Kiwiprop Feathering Propeller 

faster sailing • powerful motoring • outstanding reverse 
stainless steel boss • adjustable pitch • zero blade corrosion 
K3 - 3-blade Kiwiprop • 14 to 56 hp engines ‘All sizes £845 +VAT 
The new K4 - 4-blade Kiwiprop • Up to lOOhp engines ‘All sizes £1495 +VAT 

VECTA MARINE •Tel: +44 (0)1672 564456 • www.vectamarine.com • sales@vectamarine.com 
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Regional News 


News from your cruising area 


Send us your local news stories. Email PBO news editor Laura Hodgetts at 
newspbo@timeinc.com, tel: 01202 440825, or write to the address on page 5 



YACHTSMAN’S BODY 
FOUND OFF EAST COWES 

Hampshire police have named the 
man whose body was found in 
water off East Cowes, Isle of Wight 
as Nigel Robert Greenyer, aged 
63, from Godaiming, Surrey. Mr 
Greenyer, a freelance skipper, had 
been assigned to charter a sailing 
yacht moored at Cowes Yacht 
Haven. He was found, wearing 
sailing gear, close to the East 
Cowes shore of the River Medina, 
near the floating bridge, on 29 
November. Newport and 
Bembridge coastguard rescue 
teams, the Ryde independent 
rescue team and Cowes RNLI 
lifeboat were all involved in the 
Solent Coastguard-co-ordinated 
search to find the suspected 
missing yacht, which was located 


Nigel Greenyer’s body was found in the River Medina in late November 


in the marina. The death is being 
treated as unexplained at this time. 

SOLENT EXPLOSION 

Royal Navy bomb disposal experts 
destroyed a 1 ,5001b (680kg) German 
mine discovered on the seabed in 
the Solent. The Second World War 
GD ground mine was found by a 
crane barge 1 .5km off Southsea 
while removing debris from a site 


being dredged in preparation 
for the arrival of the navy’s new 
aircraft carriers. 

The bomb disposal team towed 
the air-dropped device overnight 
to open waters about 1 .5km off 
Bembridge, Isle of Wight. A 
cordon was put in place while 
the controlled explosion on 
27 November created a 
300m-high plume. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


ARC CHANNEL ISLANDS 

Seventeen places have been 
snapped up for next summer’s ARC 
Channel Isles rally - with just 13 
remaining. The cruise in company to 
Alderney, Guernsey, Jersey, and 
Cherbourg will take place between 
20-27 August 2016. It is being run by 
World Cruising Club (WCC) in 
association with RYA Active Marina 
and with the support of Hamble 
School of Yachting and Practical Boat 
Owner magazine. 

Following a welcome supper at 
Premier Marina in Gosport on 18 
August, safety checks and skippers’ 
briefings, the fleet will set sail for 
Cherbourg on Saturday 20 August. 
The rally will include time ashore at all 
destinations. The 30 boat places are 
being allocated on a ‘first come, first 
served basis’. Call WCC on +44 (0) 

1 983 296060, email mail® 
worldcruising.com or visit: 
www.worldcruising.com/arc_ 
channeijslands/event.aspx. 


SOUTH-WEST 


GOLDEN GLOBE RACE 

The race to and from Falmouth (via 
the world) that aims to test the mettle 
of modern sailors by limiting them to 
50-year-old designs is gaining 
momentum. The first 26 provisional 
entrants have been confirmed for the 
2018 Golden Globe race, which will 
commemorate the golden anniversary 


The UK’s Susie Bundegaard Goodall 
will enter the 2018 Golden Globe Race 

of Sir Robin Knox-Johnston’s 
pioneering victory in the 1 968/9 
Sunday Times Golden Globe race, 
when he became the first person to 
sail solo non-stop around the globe. 

The 25 men include 70-year-old 
French solo yachtsman Jean-Luc van 
den Heede and one woman - Britain’s 
Susie Bundegaard Goodall. Falmouth 
will host the start on 14 June 2018, as 
well as the finish point. The National 
Maritime Museum Cornwall will stage 


I a major exhibit in 201 8 to mark 
I occasion with 1 968/9 race yachts 
: Suhaili, Joshua and James Brown 
\ on the NMMC pontoon. The race is 
i expected to take around 300 days. 


WALES 


j FISHERY CHALLENGE 

! Members of Port Dinorwic Sailing [ 
I Club in Felinheli are challenging = 
I proposals to create a shellfish fishery \ 
in the Menai Strait. Menai Strait Fishery [ 
Order Management Association e 

(MSFOMA) have applied to ministers [ 
to create a fishery covering an area of ] 
around 237 acres on the bed of the j 

western Menai Strait in Anglesey and I 
Gwynedd, which would involve a f 

trawler laying and relaying mussels : 

and oysters over a 28-year period. [ 
Welsh government ministers will ^ 

consider a draft of the bid. \ 

During a public consultation, PDSC [ 
objected to the proposal ‘principally [ 
due to the effect it will have on our | 
rights to safe navigation in this area ■ 
of the Menai Strait.’ [ 


IRELAND 


CRUISING CONFERENCE 

The 2016 Irish Sailing Association 
(ISA) Cruising Conference has been 
set for Saturday 20 February 201 6. 

It will be held from 1 0am to 5pm at 
Howth Yacht Club. Keynote speaker 
Eddie Nicholson and his crew will 
share their Greenland adventures on 
the Najad 440 Mollihawk’s Shadow. 
Other talks will include Navigation with 
Norman Keane, Women at the Helm 


with Daria Blackwell, Whales and 
Wildlife Hot Spots, Weather Charts 
and Apps, Cruising in Company, 
Hydrographies and Coastal Safety. 
The event, supported by the Cruising 
Association of Ireland, costs €10 for 
ISA members, €1 5 for non-members. 
Find out more at www.sailing.ie. 


NORTH-WEST 


ZEBU APPEAL 

An online appeal has been launched 
to help restore the historic tall ship 
Zebu, which sank in Liverpool’s Albert 
Dock in September. (Dramatic footage 
of the raising of the ship can be found 
on www.tallshipzebu.org.uk.) Mersey 
Heritage Trust volunteers have worked 
hard to deep-clean the ship topside 
and below, and it is hoped the main 
engine and gearbox can be rebuilt 
although everything else below decks 
was a write-off. Zebu will dry-dock at 
Cammell-Laird in the New Year when 
her future can be assessed. 

STORM DAMAGE 

The repair bill for storm damage on 
the Isle of Man could run to ‘many 
millions of pounds’, said a government 
minister. A clean-up operation is 
expected to take several weeks after 
winds gusting at speeds up to 85mph 
and heavy rain caused flooding and 
landslides on 3 December. A Ports 
Division spokesperson said both 
Douglas and Peel marinas avoided 
significant storm damage, although 
minor damage was caused by debris 
flowing down the swollen rivers. He 
said: ‘We got off relatively lightly 


compared with other areas.’ Many 
homes and businesses were flooded 
as well as government buildings 
including the National Sports Centre. 


SCOTLAND 


NEW ST KILDA YACHT RACE 

Organisers of an inaugural race to 
Scotland’s furthest-flung archipelago 
are giving sailors the chance to reach 
the ‘bucket-list’ destination. The St 
Kilda Challenge will see the first yacht 
race held from North Uist to the 
isolated island group and back again. 
Participants will race around 100NM 
across the North Atlantic, amid 
potentially dangerous weather 
conditions. The race, which will start 
on Saturday 1 1 June 2016, is being 
organised by Comann na Mara, the 
Society of the Sea, with support from 
ferry operator Caledonian MacBrayne, 
the Scottish Sailing Institute, Royal 
Yachting Association Scotland and 
the National Trust for Scotland, which 
owns St Kilda. The route will begin at 
Lochmaddy, and it should take sailors 
around 24 hours to complete it. 
www.calmac.co.uk/stkilda/challenge 

DRUNK WATCHKEEPER 

An official report has found that the 
grounding of cargo vessel Lysbiink 
Seaways off the west coast of Scotland 
was caused by an inebriated 
watchkeeper. On 18 February 2015, 
while on passage from Belfast to 
Skogn, Norway, the general cargo 
vessel ran aground at full speed, near 
Kilchoan, Ardnamurchan peninsula. 
The vessel remained on the foreshore 
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for almost two days during adverse 
weather. Damage to the ship resulted 
in 25 tonnes of marine gas oil 
entering the water. After the salvage, 
the vessel was declared a 
constructive total loss and scrapped. 

The Marine Accident Investigation 
Branch (MAIB) investigation found 
that the sole officer of the watch had 
become ‘inattentive due to the effects 
of alcohol consumption’. Although 
a radar watch alarm had sounded 
every six minutes, the officer on 
watch was able to reset the alarm 
without leaving his chair. Read the 
report in full at www.maib.gov.uk. 



The stricken Lysblink Seaways 


NORTH-EAST 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH RULING j 

A coroner’s report recorded a verdict j 
of accidental death caused by : 

drowning in the case of yachtswoman j 
Maxine Wood, who fell overboard ! 
while racing with her husband and a \ 
friend. The trio owned the Contessa i 
26 True Blue and were sailing in i 

a two-boat race on July 1 2 when Mrs j 
Wood, aged 55, of Tockwith, near \ 
York, was knocked overboard by the ! 
boom as the yacht made a sharp turn : 
at a race buoy. Both boats in the race \ 
quickly turned back to make a ; 

rescue, battling against currents. The t 
rival boat reached Mrs Wood first and [ 
pulled her on board. RNLI lifeboat \ 
crew attempted to perform CPR, and [ 
Mrs Wood was airlifted to Hull Royal [ 
Infirmary. She died four days later : 
when her family made the decision to 1 


remove her from life support. She had | 
suffered irreversible brain damage I 
due to a lack of oxygen. I 


EAST 


VISITING SAILORS WELCOME 

New pontoons have been installed 
at Walton and Frinton Yacht Trust’s 
Yacht Basin in Mill Lane, Walton on 
the Naze which will make it easier 
for yachts to moor up close to the 
centre of town. The new facility 
complements the neighbouring 
Walton & Frinton Yacht Club in its 
new clubhouse, which provides 
modern toilets and showers as well 
as bar and catering facilities during 
most of the week. It is hoped the 
sheltered, convenient moorings will 
attract an increasing number of 
visitors to Walton. 


SOUTH EAST 


FERRY COLLISION 

A ferry collided with a breakwater 
while departing from Dover as the 
result of ‘a loss of directional control’, 
an MAIB report has concluded. On 9 
November 2014, the cross-channel 
ro-ro passenger ferry Dover Seaways 
struck the end of the breakwater at 
3.5 knots. The bow was damaged, 
and the impact resulted in several 
minor injuries to passengers and 
crew. The MAIB report stated: ‘Loss of 
directional control was due to a change 
in the mode the steering control system 
was operating. This was not intentionally 
initiated and remains unexplained. 

The response of the bridge team was 
positive, but the action to stop the 
ferry was taken too late.’ Find the full 
report at www.maib.gov.uk. 


INLAND 


YACHT CLUB FRAUD 

A man is alleged to have 
embezzled more than £100,000 
from Chew Valley Lake Sailing Club 
over the course of a decade. Chew 
Valley Lake, near Bristol, is the 
biggest inland waterway in the 
south-west of England. Club 
members were told by letter that 
the suspect, who had held several 
trusted positions at the club, 
amassed more than £1 00,000 of 
the club’s money over 10 years. 
New club president Simon 
Chapman told PBO: 

‘At the moment 
because we’re dealing 
with lawyers and 
police, we’re not in 
a position to 
comment.’ He added: 

‘It’s frustrating, but 
the club is in great 
health and we have 
fantastic support from 
our members.’ 

At the time of going 
to press, no arrests 
had been made. 


NEW FACILITIES 

A £44,000 transformation of Elton 
Sailing Club has been made 
possible thanks to a Sport England 
grant. The changing rooms, 
showers and toilets, along with all 
the lighting in the clubhouse, have 
been upgraded as part of Sport 
England’s Inspired Facilities 
programme using money from the 
National Lottery to build a legacy 
following the 2012 Olympic 
Games. A hi-tech water processing 
system has also been installed. 




PRACTICAL 


Checking keelbolts 

■ How you can ensure your 
boat’s keel remains attached 

Plus 

■ Backflushing an outboard 

■ Servicing winches 

■ Replacing a rubbing strake 

■ Passerelle modifications 


TESTED 


Tech to keep you afloat 

■ Can a forward-looking sounder 
spot a grounding before it happens? 

Teak cleaners 

■ Taking a shine to your woodwork 


BOATS 


Charter boats 

■ Which type best suits your needs 
and sailing style? 


SEAMANSHIP 


Trying out trysails 

■ Keep control of your boat in 
high-wind situations 


CRUISING 


Britain’s Ocean City 

■ Sailing into Plymouth 

A passage to Rochford 

■ Creek-crawling in a wooden 
gaff cutter 

PLUS 

Saluting the M33 

■ One of only three surviving 
warships from the First World War 

Practical tips from the ARC 


MARCH ISSUE ON SALE 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 


Bargains 

ofthe® , 

month... 

More great bargains in 
the Chandlery section 
starting on p<^e 56 


BRAIDED 
DOCKLINE SET 

Complete set of four 
mooring warps. All are 
finished with a lOin soft 
loop splice on one end 
and a whipping on the 
other end: the set comprises 
one bowline, one stern line and two 
springs. High-tenacity polyester core. 

■ Jimmy Green Marine 
Tei: 01297 20744 
www.jimmygreen.co.uk 


PRICE EXAMPLE: 12mm short 
set, was £134.00 NOW £91.12 



WAVELINE AUTOFOCUS 
7X50 BINOCULARS 

Features durable alloy 
aluminium casing, 
non-slip rubber 
grip, flexible rubber 
eyecups, weighs 
780g and is supplied 
a carry case. Bak 4 lens, 

1 autofocus field of view: 1 1 9m @ 

1 ,000m (357ft @ 1 ,000yd). 

■ Marinestore 
Tel: 01621 854280 
www.marinestore.co.uk 


PRICE 

£24.99 


j with 


STANDARD HORIZON 
HX-280EVHF RADIO 

Compact, rugged submersible 
VHF: highly legible backlit LCD 
display with large, clear digits and 
bold information flags including 
battery life indicator. Fully 
charged battery life over 13 
hours. Supplied with charger 
cradle, 240V charger lead and 
belt clip. 

■ Force 4, 

Tel: 0345 130 0710 
www.force4.co.uk 


PRICE: WAS £114.95 
NOW ONLY £79.95 
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© Letters 

Email pbo@timeinc.com 

or write to us at the address on page 5. 
Photos are appreciated, letters may be edited. 

Readers share their thoughts and opinions 



THOUGHTS ON THE SUBJECT OF TETHERING 


Keeping an MOB in a known place 


■ Re ‘Is it safe to use a tether?’ 

(on the PBO website at www.pbo. 
CO . u k/seamansh i p/i s-it-saf e-to- 
use-a-tether-25125), I have never 
understood that the point of 
tethering is a rescue. For us, 
tethering is about keeping an 
MOB in a known place. 

Our procedure is as follows: 

1. A tethered person goes 
overboard. You know where he is. 

2. Crew spots the MOB in 
distress. They throw the lifebelt, 
dan buoy and so on overboard. 

3. They cut the MOB loose (cutting 
someone loose is a brave thing). 
You still know where he is: he is 
beside the safety kit in the sea, he 
is easy to find, and can rest and 
recompose himself to help with his 
recovery. Even if he’s unconscious, 
he’s still by the danbuoy. 

4. The crew then focus on getting 
returning the boat to the scene. 


5. They bring the boat to a 
rescue state and throw the MOB 
a long line. We think stern-to is 
best - there are usually things 
for the MOB to grab hold of. 

6 . The crew haul the MOB over 
the stern. The boat ought to be 
moving forward slowly to stop 
the MOB from going under the 
boat or getting tangled in the 
rudder or propeller. 

Sailing boats should approach 
the scene under mainsail only. 
They are unwise to start the 
engine in case the MOB goes 
under the boat. Motor vessels 
should approach, kill their 
engines and rely on lines. 

Dragging someone in the water 
alongside a boat with a view to a 
rescue must surely get the MOB 
killed, and put the remaining 
crew and boat in serious danger. 

Chris Power, by email 


PBO replies: 

We carried out the trials to show 
Just this - that a tethered MOB 
cannot survive for long and that 
the boat must be stopped ASAP. 
We found that a short tether gave 
the best chance of remaining on 
board, or at least keeping the 
MOB’S mouth above the water. 
Cutting the tether loses vital 
contact with the MOB: in the 
time spent throwing lifesaving 
gear and cutting the tether, you 
could stop the boat. 

While a stern pickup can work 
on a motorboat, sailing boat 
transoms overhang and slam in 
waves, making a side pickup 
safer. It’s fine to approach under 
engine, but stop the motor before 
bringing the MOB anywhere near 
the transom. Don’t just select 
neutral, as the gear lever might 
get knocked during the rescue. 


Nailed it! 

■ As a PS to Richard Johnstone- 
Bryden’s excellent article 
‘Replacing hull fastenings’ (PBO 
January), I’d like to add the 
following. Should a copper nail 
refuse to budge despite the 
described technique, I have found 
that the application of heat - in the 
form of a soldering iron applied to 
the head - will cause the nail to 
expand over its full length and also 
to dry out the surrounding timber, 
thus easing the ‘grip’! Then, having 
left the nail to cool, it will have 
shrunk again, making it far easier 
to withdraw and thus reducing the 
risk of pulling the sacrificial screw 
out of the soft copper. (Also, it is 
clearly essential to drill the hole for 
the sacrificial screw into the dead 
centre of the nail.) 

Richard’s technique does 
not cover woodscrews, which 
obviously have to be unscrewed 
rather than pulled, but heating 
copper nails has proved very 
successful in the course of 
rebuilding our 1969 12m/40ft 
former ocean racer Wizard of 
Paget (see PBOs March-June and 
September-October 2004), and the 
process often works on bolts too. 

Mark Grimwade 

By email 


Bypass surgery 

■ While installing some fuse 
boxes with LED warning lights that 
come on when the fuse is blown, 

I discovered that the LED 
bypasses the fuse. I wired up a 
battery monitor to the fuse box 
without any fuses in it, and the 
battery monitor started to work. 
These fuse boxes are sold by 
many websites and retail outlets 
selling 12V products. After thinking 
about it, it’s obvious that as these 
fuse boxes do not have a negative 
terminal for the LEDs, when the 
fuse has blown it must bypass 
the fuse for the LED to light. I 
appreciate that it should only let 
a small current flow due to the 
resistance of the LED, but if a fuse 


blows I want no current to flow 
in that circuit - that’s the whole 
point of the fuse! These small 
fuse boxes are compact and 
I had limited space, so I wanted 
to use them: I found that you 
could take them apart and 
easily remove the LEDs, 
thereby solving the problem. 

Neil Parsloe 

Amersham, Bucks 

Keep taking 
thetabla 

■ Seeing your ‘Blow by blow’ 
picture (Letters, PBO December) 
of reader Nick Carter playing his 
plastic trombone on board his boat 
brought to mind my own exploits. 



PUZZLE 


Which of the following sets of circumstances can cause fog? 

A. Air blowing from a warm area of sea to a cooler one 

B. Air blowing from a cool area of sea to a warmer one 

C. A warm night after a prolonged spell of summer sun 

D. A clear night on land with a light breeze 

E. An approaching weather front 

■ Find the solution at the bottom of page 106 


my tabla (Indian hand drums) while 
perched on the best clear space I 
can find on our Westerly Konsort. 

Back in the summer, I was 
playing in a marina and a chap 
nearby was running his engine. 

He emerged from his boat looking 
puzzled, then saw me. ‘I heard 
an unusual tapping sound and 
thought my engine was going 
wrong,’ he grinned. 

Dr Jeremy Smallwood 
Southampton 



Dr Jeremy Smallwood with his tabla 


Heavenly reward 

■ Re Ivor Durrant’s account of the 
restoration of his Heavenly Twins 
catamaran (PBO December), he is 
a man after my own heart. The 
boat now looks great, and I 
imagine Ivor did not spend much 
north of £7,000, about the same 
as PBO spent on the project boat. 
The catamaran is quite capable of 
crossing oceans, and his 
endeavour is a credit to him. This 
contrasts with one of your 
competitor magazines, which 
featured an entry-level yacht at 
£600,000, and a refit costing over 
£200,000 on a 14-year-old boat 
which itself cost £385,000. Most 
yachtsmen I see have ancient cars 
and a boat they can hardly afford: 

I recently spent three hours with 
my brother-in-law, becalmed 
mid-channel, making a temporary 
fix to a blown engine exhaust. 

I can only dream about 
professional conversions - but 
at least we know how to carry 
out repairs. Thanks for a 
great magazine. 

David Buckpitt, by email 
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www.twitter.com/p_b_o 
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■-J Facebook 


www.facebook.com/practicalboatownermag 



Insulating boots are available to fit Deitron 20A crocodiie ciips 


Nude: shocking 

■ Re ’1 7 battery chargers 
tested’ (PBO December), I was 
astonished to see that battery 
chargers are still being sold with 
what I call ‘nude’ crocodile clips. 
Legally, this is OK as the charger 
output is extra-low voltage: 
practically, however, it is a 
absolute disaster when the 
chargers are used by a person 
more accident-prone than the 
TV character Mr Bean. 

This person lived on a boat, 
and he bought two Banner 
Buffalo 1 2V batteries rated for 
1 ,200 cold-cranking amperes. 
Allegedly, the batteries were 
former standby generators and 
two years old when purchased. 
The intention was to keep these 
batteries in good condition by 
charging them with shore 
power, but for some reason 
this person said: ‘The battery 
chargers are always blowing- 
up!’ I was puzzled by this, until 
I noticed how ‘Mr Bean’ was 
using them. 

The Bean method. (1) Plug 


charger into mains. (2) Carry 
charger to the battery with the 
crocodile clips swinging together. 
(3) Complain that the charger has 
‘blown-up’. 

Help was at hand, however, from 
Parnell Components, who sell 
insulating boots that fit Deitron 20A 
crocodile clips. The good thing 
about these is that they open wide 
enough to grip a battery post. The 


red boots are Parnell part 
number 152-327 and the black 
boots are part number 1 52-328. 
Another useful modification is to 
get rid of split-shell mains plugs 
that are really only suitable for 
use in dry heated buildings. 
Condensation can get between 
the halves of the plug and give 
one a nasty surprise! 

David Norman, by email 



SEADOG OF 
THE MONTH 


■ This is my ‘Westie on 
watch’: his name is Indy, after 
Indiana Jones. He isn’t a very 
good watchkeeper, though! 

MarkG 


Seadogs 
galore! 

visit our seadog gallery at 
www.pbo.co.uk/seadogs or scan 
this QR code with your smartphone. 

Send us your seadog photos for our 



PEYTON’S PICK FROM THE PAST 



Taken from Practical Boat Owner November 1988 


Nearly shafted by 
careless work 

■ Re Martin Bence-Wilkins’ letter 
‘Contractual obligations’ (PBO 
December), I have a similar tale. 
While I was in Prance this summer 
my boat incurred a problem 
wherein I was unable to select 
forward or reverse gear while the 
engine was running. Two Prench 
mechanics inspected the problem 
for four hours and said the problem 
was in the gearbox, but declined to 
take on the repair work. We sailed 
back to UK and took the boat to a 
well-known boatyard. They fitted 
new cables to the accelerator and 
gearbox and also checked and 
adjusted the engine alignment, 
which involved uncoupling the 


propshaft from the gearbox then 
re-coupling it. On collection, they 
demonstrated the improved engine 
running and normal gear changing, 
and assured me that the boat was 
ready to take away. 

My trip home was undertaken 
over two days and involved a total 
journey of about 25 miles: the 
motoring time was 2.5 hours at 
about 2,300rpm or less. When I was 
about four miles from home and in 
Southampton Water’s busy, narrow 
channel, I started the engine to 
motor out of the channel (the wind 
was variable and light) and noted a 
loud knocking from the engine, 
which was at tickover speed. 

Immediate inspection showed 
the engine jumping violently on its 
mountings and the propshaft in 


vastly distorted rotation. I stopped 
the motor quickly, and we managed 
to sail into safer water. I climbed over 
the engine and found three bolts 
missing from the gearbox/propshaft 
coupling and one remaining bolt 
hanging on by two or three threads. 

I found the missing bolts in the bilge 
and reassembled them so that we 
could get back to our mooring very 
gently under motor. The boat is 
now slipped for the winter, and the 
boatyard has agreed to inspect it, 
but will not admit liability. 

In different conditions this could 
have been a very serious problem. 

I may now also have a damaged 
propshaft and centre bearing. 

Robin Bridget, by email 


web gallery and your pet may be 
lucky enough to become Seadog 
of the Month and win you £30 


Self betterment 

■ I have been researching an 
incomplete self-steering system 
that came with my Yarmouth 23, 
and discovered that it is a 
Quartermaster self-steering 
mechanism for trim tabs, possibly 
designed by Hasler. A company 
called Trailer Marine Supplies can 
supply the parts I need, but I am 
interested to know if PBO readers 
have any more information about 
this mechanism? 

David Medley, Poole Yacht Club 


Gland tidings 

■ Re ‘A fair system of charges’ 
(PBO January), I noted the 
problem PBO editor David Pugh 
had with the through-deck gland 
from the solar panel on the PBO 
Project Boat. I am just about to fit 
a panel to my Hunter Ranger, and 
have found a side-entry deck gland 
made by Index Marine which 
should get around the problem of 
the cable having to come up from 
the panel and then down through 
the gland. They come in different 
sizes, designated SE1 , 2 etc. 

Andrew Poyner, by email 



The side-entry deck gland 
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Dave Selby 


Mad about the boat 


Dave Selby is the proud owner of a 5.48nn (18ft) Sailfish, which he keeps 
on a swinging mooring on the picturesque Blackwater estuary in Essex 



‘...And when we got to the 97th lock, things became really exciting...’ 


The best kind of lock-in 

A Lock and Bull story: a pub wasn’t a pub in olden times unless it 
offered a grandstand view of gladiatorial combat with lock gates 


I never really understood 
narrowboaters until I 
overheard a coven 
meeting in my local 
sailing club and 
discovered that, like us 
'normal' cruising sailors, they 
are never so enthusiastic and 
gleeful as when regaling each 
other with anecdotes of the 
mortal dangers of their pastime. 

Indeed, it's clear that 
narrowboating is an extremely 
hazardous pursuit, not least 
for the damage it does to 
your dress sense; basically a 
composite breathable three- 
layer permutation of celebrity 
steam-fiend Fred Dibnah, a 
poacher from a DH Lawrence 
novel and a morris dancer. 
Actually, that apart, we're 
frighteningly alike, 'cos 
cruising sailors also aspire to 
look as ridiculous as possible. 
It's just that sailors do it 
with 'pinks', blazers and 
little admiral caps, while 
narrowboaters favour pigeon- 
fancier flat caps, bowler hats 
and soggy woollen jerkins. 


Both are period contemporary 
looks; it's just that ours is 
from the 1980s TV nauti-soap 
Howards' Way, while 
narrowboaters go for 1830s 
Black Country Hovis advert 
chimney-sweep chic, often 
accessorised with a ferret as 
a neckerchief. Other than 
that, there's not much to 
separate us, apart from the 
narrowboaters' uncontrollable 
urge to plant potatoes, 
tomatoes and marigolds 
on their roofs and rusticate 
everything in sight by 
stove-enamelling twee floral 
designs on everything from 
watering cans and buckets to 
satellite dishes, mobile phones 
and Jack Russells. 

Yet we are, at heart, kindred 
spirits, and it's never better 
expressed than when spirits 
are involved - or, in the case 
of narrowboaters, a warm 
foaming fermenting pint of 
putrid gangrenous botulism, 
also known as 'real ale'. That's 
when the bravura barstool 
stories of terror begin to flow. 


For us, entertainment is 
provided by humourous 
tales of such things as 
broaching off Portland Bill: for 
narrowboaters, it's locks that 
provide comical Cape Horn- 
style calamities. 

And that's where I agree, 

'cos other than every other 
aspect of sailing, it's locks that 
traumatise me most. And 
recently after too much strong 
mead I fell in with a bunch of 
narrowboaters who recited an 
endless litany of light-hearted 
locking disasters involving 
boats sinking in seconds when 
they'd caught on the sill or 
had been overwhelmed by the 
gushing water from the sluice. 
Everyone's favourite is the one 
where a narrowboat got caught 
on a protruding brick, then 
swivelled and sank in seconds 
as the water drained. Hilarious. 

Now, it's well known that in 
olden times all pubs were built 
beside locks because of the 
fantastic free entertainment 
they provide. If you see a pub 
without a lock, that's because 


it's been filled in on the 
grounds of health of safety; 
one such is Ye Olde Lock and 
Bull, but not so the Old Ship 
at Heybridge Basin on the 
Blackwater, where there's a 
spectator lawn to provide a 
prime view of the gladiatorial 
combat and chaos in the lock. 

Basically, having an audience 
just adds tension. Another 
thing that adds stress is the fact 
that my outboard doesn't have 
reverse. It's usual practice for 
the Heybridge lock-keeper to 
call me in last so I can nudge 
between the butt-cheeks of the 
bigger boats in front. Not only 
are all eyes on me, but there's 
also pressure to get a hurry on, 
either for the next lock-in or to 
get in before the tide drops too 
much (Heybridge only operates 
an hour or so either side of 
high water). 

So as everyone's waving me 
in. I'm doing my best to go 
as slowly as possible so that 
I don't ram the other boats 
whose crew are preparing to 
ward me off with fenders, 
boat hooks, harpoons and 
maces. It's a question of fine 
judgement as to when to knock 
my engine into neutral to keep 
enough steerage on, and not so 
much that I crash into the 
other boats. And all the time 
they're still urging me on. 

When I mentioned this 
dilemma to shipwright Adi, he 
suggested throwing a bucket 
overboard to act as a brake. So, 
on my next run of the gauntlet 
into Heybridge I approached a 
little more purposefully, tossed 
my bucket over the stern and 
careered up the chuff of two 
boats. In the routine inquest 
that occurs after every time I 
go sailing, Adi asked: 'You did 
attach a rope, didn't you?' 

Do I look that dumb! That's 
rhetorical, by the way; no need 
to write in. Of course I attached 
a rope to the bucket, I just 
forgot to attach the rope to 
the boat. Doh! 9 


TPt^D) listen online i 


Hear Dave Selby's 
podcasts on the PBO 
website www.pbo.co.uk 

A 
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Sam Llewellyn 


Flotsam and jetsam 


Sam Llewellyn is editor of The Marine Quarterly, www.marinequarterly.com, 
and author of nautical thrillers. Three years ago he bought a Corribee on eBay 


Extracting gold 
from junk 

Perusal of an ancient volume, / Sailed 
With Chinese Pirates , leads ci rcu mstantial ly ^ ^ 

to an extended contemplation of the 
sound good sense inherent in favouring a junk rig 


€H(NESe pirates 



T he weather is too 
cold for epoxy 
to cure, let alone 
sailing. The mind 
wandering, 1 
picked up an 

ancient volume entitled I Sailed 
with Chinese Pirates. It is set in 
the 1920s, at a time when the 
arch-villain Dr Fu Manchu was 
supposed to be twirling his long 
moustaches in his lacquer office 
behind the opium den in the 
Street of a Thousand Nasal 
Obstmctions. The author, an 
obvious fantasist, spends plenty 
of time in fan tan hells and 
houses of ill fame, trying 
unsuccessfully to get to know 
some real pirates. When he 
does make contact, he finds 
the quarry nasty, bmtish and 
short, and not much happens. 

The attention therefore drifted 
past the pirates to their junks: 
enormous things with cocked- 
up sterns, propelled by sails like 
huge Venetian blinds made of 
bamboo matting set on as many 
as five masts. In the absence 
of breeze, these monsters are 
propelled by the telegraph-pole- 



P H AC T I C At 

3^4 


^ lit nd lint 


lltndlint I ' 



thick sculling oars known as 
yulohs. Their constmction 
divides the hull into dozens 
of independently buoyant 
compartments. Their flat 
bottoms, pierced in some types 
by many centreboards, make 
them practical in shallow 
waters. Their enormous size - up 
to 450ft long - made it possible 
for a fleet of them to sail from 
China to colonise America 
in the 15 th century (if you 
believe 1421, Bantam, £10.99, 
a rather odd history by the 
ex-submariner Gavin Menzies). 
Where they drift, the mind 
drifts with them. 

Easy to manage 

When we lived in a shack off 
Georgian Bay in Canada, we 
would occasionally see passing 
the junk belonging to Professor) 
Tuzo Wilson, one of the biggest 
beasts in the then newish field 
of plate tectonics. The great man 
had imported this vessel from 
Hong Kong, and flew from its 
ensign staff a Maple Leaf and 
from its masthead a huge banner 
bearing Chinese characters that 
were (unreliably) reputed to read 
'Death to the Running Dogs 
of the University of Toronto 
Geomorphology Department'. 

During the 1960s, an 
obsession with junks stopped 
being evidence of eccentricity. 


and became an indicator of 
sound good sense. People who 
have sailed actual junks claim 
that they make appalling 
quantities of leeway. But their 
rig, as all the world knows, is 
efficient, easy to reef, and easy 
to manage. In the first Ostar, 
sailed in 1960, many non- junk- 
rig contestants staggered into 
Newport, Rhode Island crusted 
with salt and ravaged by sleep 
deprivation. Blondie Hasler, 
author of Practical Junk Rig, 
sailed in second, with his 
head poking out of the hatch 
in the junk-rigged Jestefs 
superstmcture. He is said to 
have been wearing a cardigan 
and carpet slippers, and to have 
spent the long voyage tasting 
fine wines. 

There is plenty of junk rig 
about still, and its devotees form 
the Junk Rig Association, www. 
junkrigassociation.org. Perhaps 
the most notable exponent is 
Roger Taylor, who in his two 
junk-rigged Mingmings has sailed 
as far afield as Svalbard. No fine 
wines for Roger. Mingming II is 
an Achilles 24, a luxurious affair 
after Mingming I, a Conibee, nose 
and stern filled with buoyancy, 
leaving a cabin with the cubic 
capacity of a smallish estate car 
(see www.thesimplesailor.com). 
Roger's style of voyaging is the 
perfect antidote to a world in 


PracticalJunk Rig by Blondie Hasler: ‘In the 
first Ostar, sailed in 1960, Blondie sailed in 
second. He is said to have been wearing a 
cardigan and carpet slippers, and to have 
spent the long voyage tasting fine wines’ 


which a 47ft boat with hot 
and cold mnning everything 
is increasingly regarded as 
the minimum for the 
cmising couple. 

Mingming's sail has in the past 
been a pretty ramshackle object, 
much patched and with no 
shape to speak of. Recent junk 
rig thinking, epitomised by 
Sunbird Marine (www. 
sunbirdmarine.com), has 
refined the aerodynamics 
until they approach the 
mathematical sophistication 
of an Airbus's wing... 

But it is Febmary, and the 
mind cannot cope with 
equations. It drifts to a flat grey 
morning in the delta of the 
Pearl River. On the long teak 
deck of our five-masted junk, 
small men in black pyjamas are 



tramping round a capstan, 
hauling the mainsail up the 
mast. Forward, someone is 
unbrailing the sail on the 
forward-raked mast that is 
almost a bowsprit. Aft, a little 
sail forward and to windward of 
the mizzen is cranked outboard, 
blowing the stern round. The 
sheets, one for each batten, 
hang in slack festoons, then take 
up as the breeze catches them. 
The sails swing and fill. With a 
universal groan of timber and 
cordage, the huge hull heels 
to port and begins to track 
towards the horizon. Below, 
the phoenixes in the cages 
on top of the cargo of jade 
boulders and opium bales 
screech harshly over the 
crescendo gurgle of the wake. 

To the horizon, and beyond! 
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Sitting pretty. 

The Sanimarin SN3I - electric marine toilet. 



The Sanimarin SN3I Hi 

The SN3I toilet excels in all areas; easy to install, elegant in design, 
compact, cost-effective and most important of all, reliable in operation. 

An ideal replacement for all hand pumped toilets. 


THE BENCHMARK FOR AUTOMATIC MARINE TOILETS 


SANI^^^SFA 


For more information call LEE SANITATION on 01295 770000 


www.leesan.com 



# Andrew Simpson 



m 


Monthly musings 


Yacht surveyor and designer Andrew Simpson cruises with his wife Cheie in his 
own-design 1 1 .9m (39ft) yacht Shindig. Read his biog at www.offshore-saiior.com 


Sailing into history 

Finding relics of past conflicts: ‘It’s hardly surprising that 
countries with coastlines go to great lengths to defend thenn’ 


A wise old bird; 

long departed 
to that celestial 
anchorage in the 
sky, once told 
me: 'Cruising 
under sail isn't just about 
sailing. Travelling, certainly, 
but sailing no'. Naturally I 
didn't really believe him. In my 
late teens I believed it was an 
inviolable truth that sailing 
was the ultimate thrill, and 
those days spent lying inertly 
to anchor, tethered to a 
mooring or rafted with other 
boats to a harbour wall, were 
essentially wasteful interludes. 
Not anymore. I'm completely 
sold on the notion that a 
cruising sailboat should, at 
heart, be a vehicle whose 
primary purpose is to carry its 
crew from one agreeable place 
to another. 

With Shindig now ashore in 
the Caribbean and a launch 
date planned for about the 
time this issue reaches the 
newsstands, I was reflecting on 
the principal advantages offered 
by journeying under sail and 
came to the conclusion that it 


can take you to places 
inaccessible to more 
conventional forms of travel. 
Granted, the Himalayas would 
be impracticable for a yacht, 
ditto the wastelands of the Gobi 
Desert. Even the Colorado River 
and the Grand Canyon would 
require some other form of 
craft, but such limitations are 
more than offset by the other 
places you can visit. Anyway, 
for those like me who suffer 
dizzy spells 
when distanced 
too far from the 
sea, there are 
always buses, hire cars and the 
like for minor treks inshore. 

For example: Back in 2011, 
with Shindig then in the Ionian, 
I wrote of Oiniades - a stately 
and now landlocked Grecian 
boatyard which was active about 
2,500 years ago. That's four 
centuries before the Romans 
took a wrong turn and found 
themselves in Britain! At that 
time, the Greeks were building 
triremes - unquestionably the 
most effective warships of their 
era, sort of waterborne guided 
missiles. Each was about 120ft 


long and manned by up to 170 
oarsmen; all freemen who saw 
it as their democratic duty to 
defend their country. Although 
fitted with downwind sails, 
their preferred mode of 
attack was under oars when 
they would ram their prey, 
achieving astonishing 
speeds - at least 10 knots to 
ensure success; some say 15. 

At that time, Shindig was 
berthed in Messolonghi, a 


small but attractive university 
town on the northern shore of 
the Gulf of Patras. From there 
we drove the dozen miles or 
so to Oiniades, site of the 
now abandoned boatyard 
and a nearby amphitheatre 
dating from the same period. 
What once must have been 
a thriving community had 
long since decamped. 

It's hardly surprising that 
countries with coastlines go 
to great lengths to defend 
them. Of the 100 or so castles 
in England, about 30 are in 


the south-east alone. That's 
because this is where the 
English Channel is at its 
narrowest and therefore 
the most vulnerable to 
attack. Dover Castle, which 
stands sentinel over the 
Strait, has seen service 
spanning nine centuries. 

Of course, what's true of 
the UK holds for many other 
countries. Cherbourg had 
a castle in the 5th century, 
and the walled city of St Malo 
is also well protected. La 
Rochelle's harbour has 
twin towers that guard the 
approaches. Today they might 
be just photogenic tourist 
attractions, but their original 
purpose was deadly serious. 

For cruising sailors who arrive 
by sea, it's unsurprising that 
any sortie ashore 
might bring them 
face to face with 
the relics of 
previous conflicts. This is 
particularly true of the eastern 
Caribbean, the islands of 
which - with the exception 
of Barbados - have been 
squabbled over by France, 

Spain and Britain (and I 
daresay others) since their 
presence became known in 
the 15 th century. 

The relics of previous wars 
abound, and not all date from 
olden times. I photographed 
the airliner pictured here last 
July. Made in Russia, it hails 
from Cuba and was used to 
ferry troops into Grenada - 
later to be destroyed on the 
ground when, to widespread 
international protests, US 
forces invaded the island in 
1983. The object of what was 
known as Operation Urgent 
Fury was to take down the 
Marxist government of Maurice 
Bishop, thereby weakening 
Grenada's strengthening links 
both with Castro and the 
Soviet Union. 

So, for better or worse, history 
rolls on. Cheie and I spent 
nearly a year in the Lesser 
Antilles back in the late '70s, 
but got no further south than 
Antigua. In 2016 we plan to 
cruise north, first through the 
Windward Islands and later 
through the Leeward Islands. 
Hopefully, you'll join us. 


This airliner was destroyed on the ground when US forces 
invaded Grenada during Operation Urgent Fury in 1983 





They might be just tourist attractions, but 
their originai purpose was deadiy serious 
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THE SCIENCE 


OF SURVIVAL 


Like- Lffi, mare than 3S,EO] peapie have survive potentially Mai situations with the technology used isy ACR beacons 
Efl In&tertJy Biert Swfch ancl R)ssciit Read some of their stories si wwwACflAffTRcom^ur^ 




Survival Solutions 


Compact ■ Affordable • Superb Battery Life 



*V: 


EPIRB1/E100G 

Emergency Positioning 
Indicating Radio Beacon 


PLB1 

Personal Locator 
Beacon 


MOB1 

Man Over Board [Personal 
Locator inc. AIS & DSC] 


EDF1 

Electronic 
Distress Flare 


info@oceansignal.conn 


www.oceansignal.com 











Boats 



Designs of 

Ed Dubois 

From Westerlys to superyachts with 
plenty in between, the career of desic 
Ed Dubois has been spectacular, 
says Peter K Poland 


I first met Ed Dubois in j 

Southend-on-Sea in 1974. I 

We were both relative | 

nippers and setting forth j 

on new careers - Ed as j 

a boat designer and me as j 

a boatbuilder. j 

He was filling in time working for j 
Yachts and Yachting as a journalist j 
while waiting for a work permit to i 
come through from the USA prior f 
to taking up a job offer at the | 

illustrious Sparkman & Stephens j 

design office. From the word go, j 
Ed aimed for the top. i 


At that time, I was planning a new 
Hunter model. One option was to 
go for a brand-new David Thomas 
design. The other (cheaper) route 
was to plonk a classier deck onto 
our existing Hunter 701 hull to give 
it more modern looks and extra 
space down below. 

Td like to have a go at that,’ said 
Ed over a pint (or two) of Essex ale 
and soon presented an attractive 
701 ‘Mark 2’ drawing. 

I showed both options to Peter 
Hornbrook, an existing Hunter 
owner with a yen for a new boat. 



The man himself, Ed Dubois 


asking: ‘Which one do you want?’ 

He scratched his head then 
pointed to the Thomas design, 
saying: ‘This one looks interesting. 
Besides which, I already have 
a 701.’ 

So he ordered Sonata Nol 
‘off plan’ and offered to become 
the founding secretary of the 
Hunter Sonata One Design 
class. Thus the die was cast. If 
Peter had gone for the revamped 


701 , later Hunters might have 
been Dubois designs! 

Early ambitions 

Dubois (born in 1952) had his first 
sailing adventure on a boating lake 
in Regent’s Park. Later he acquired 
a knackered Hornet dinghy that 
he restored and raced from 
Thorpe Bay. Even as a teenager 
he knew that his heart was 
already set on sailing and 
becoming a boat designer. 

So he applied for the new 
boat and yacht design course 
at the then Southampton College 
of Technology (now Southampton 
Solent University), winning a 
place in 1971. 

Each academic year comprised 
three terms, the third of which (in 
the summer) had to be spent 
working in the marine industry. 

‘No one gave you a job. You 



ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
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Designs of Ed Dubois 


had to find one,’ Dubois said. 

He found employment in a yard 
in Jersey, building and repairing 
boats. At the same time, he met 
restaurant owner George Skelley, 
helping him deliver his S&S- 
designed 31 -footer from 
Southampton to Jersey. He then 
became a regular member of 
the crew. Skelley was later to 
play a major role in the launch 
of Dubois’ career. 

The following summer, Dubois 
landed another Jersey ‘holiday 
job’ with yacht designer Alan 
Buchanan, who had previously 
been a stress engineer with an 
aircraft manufacturer. So Dubois 
picked up valuable engineering 
knowledge in addition to practical 
yacht design skills. 

Then, after graduating from 
Southampton, he returned to 
Buchanan’s firm as a freshly 
qualified naval architect. 

As part of a four-man team, 
Dubois was kept busy designing 
production boats. He also worked 
on the design of the 80-footer 
Anaconda, a foam-sandwich 
yacht built in Australia. 

However the ambitious young 
Dubois soon grew ‘rock happy’ in 
the Channel Isles and decided to 
spread his wings, applying for 
and getting a job with US-based 
superstar design office Sparkman 
& Stephens. 

This was a real coup for a young 
British designer, even if he would 
have to wait 1 0 months for a work 
permit. So he left Jersey and got 
a job with Yachts & Yachting. 

Networking 

As a journalist, Dubois met many 
people in the marine industry, 
ranging from small-time 
boatbuilders (me) to famous 
sailors such as John Oakeley, 
a friend of Bob Miller and Craig 
Whitworth from Flying Dutchman- 
sailing days. Oakeley won the 
Flying Dutchman Worlds in 1967 
and was much admired by the 
Aussie duo, so Oakeley started 
the UK branch of sailmakers 
Miller & Whitworth. 

Then, in September 1975 
Dubois’ friend George Skelley - 
encouraged by prominent Jersey 
sailor Peter Morton and doubtless 
egged on by Ed’s infectious 
enthusiasm - commissioned 
him to design a new Three 
Quarter Tonner. Dubois grabbed 
his big chance, but in addition to 
his Jersey friends - competent 
though they were - he also 
wanted top sailors to sail his 
precious new design. 

In the meantime, Oakeley had 
been thinking of asking Dubois to 


join him and be the design side 
of M&W in the UK. 

So, when Dubois presented 
a ready-made client it was a 
no-brainer. He then suggested to 
George Skelley that he’d get the 
best out of the boat and enjoy it 
more if he took Oakeley and a 
couple of his merry men along 
for the ride. And another die was 
cast. S&S would have to wait. . . 

Instant success 

Named Borsalino Trois, 
this elegant 34- 
footer wiped 
the floor in the 
predominantly 
light weather UK Three Quarter Ton 
trials in 1976. In the windier World 
Championships, she came a 
creditable eighth overall in a large 
and star-studded fleet. The design 
grabbed much admiring attention 
and put Dubois firmly on the 
‘designer shopping list’ for 
competitive owners. Ton Cup 
commissions such as serial 
race-winners Nadia and Enigma 
(a Quarter Tonner) and the 
Admiral’s Cupper Vanguard 


(designed for a Hong Kong-based 
owner) soon followed. 

However, when Oakeley 
decided to expand the sailmaking 
business, the partnership broke 
up. Dubois abandoned his 
houseboat home on the Hamble 
mud to seek his fortune on the 
more salubrious streets of 
Lymington. He still expresses great 
gratitude to George Skelley, Peter 
Morton and Vanguard's owner 
David Lieu, all of whom urged him 
to believe in his ability, take the 


plunge and form his own design 
company. Their advice was sound. 
Clients soon started banging on 
Dubois’ new office door. 

One of these was Richard Riggs. 
He wanted a head-turning and 
race-winning Half Tonner, and 
Dubois duly obliged. 

Santa Evita - resplendent with 
Britannia blue topsides and 
varnished coachroof - had lovely 
lines and went on to attract the 
attention of David Sanders, MD of 


j Westerly Marine. To the surprise 

I of some, Sanders drew a line 
under Westerly’s long-standing 
relationship with the Laurent Giles 
design office and signed up the 
young Dubois, whose first model 
(the Griffon) hit the slips in 1978. 
Sanders had decided that if 
1 Westerly was to hold back 
I the invading hordes of French 
j mass-produced cruisers, the 
I range needed a new look and 
j sharper sailing performance, 
i Dubois told me: ‘Looking back 
on our favourite 
production boats, 

I guess one of them 
has to be the mighty 
Westerly Griffon. 

‘For a start, it was a big break for 
me - aged just 26 - to get into the 
mass-produced market with the 
blessing of the then-important 
Westerly company and its MD 
David Sanders. 

‘David is a charming man, and it 
was a great leap of faith to give me 
the new design contract. Being 
chosen by David and Westerly 
made this a happy period; and 
the Griffon was a great success. 


Dubois picked up engineering 
knowledge and yacht design skills 



/ ^ 

/ Westerly Ocean 


33: available 
second-hand 
from £53,000 
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‘While perhaps a little stubby in j 

appearance, I think the proportions 
(for what she is) still look pretty | 
good - vertical transom-hung 
rudder and all. She does the job 
she was called to do very well. 

And she sails well!’ | 

Westerly sold around 1 ,000 of the j 
Griffon’s various manifestations, | 

and Dubois received a fixed royalty 
of 1 % of the selling price - which 
was very handy in those days. This | 
stream of royalty income helped \ 

Dubois build his business, \ 


covering overheads while he 
sought out new clients looking for 
more exotic one-off designs. 

‘The success of the Griffon led 
to the Fulmar, another favourite. 

In all, we designed 1 7 different 
models for Westerly over the years 
and I guess, therefore, that the first | 
one - the Griffon - was a big 
landmark for me.’ ; 

i 

An eye for the one-offs | 

While this new Westerly stream of 
production cruisers was beginning 


to expand and flow smoothly, 
Dubois continued to enhance his 
reputation in the one-off racing 
boat field. In the 1970s and ’80s, 
this was the best way to make 
your name as a designer and 
pick up production boat 
commissions. Like Ron Holland, 
Doug Peterson, Michel Dufour, 
Jean-Marie Finot et al, Dubois 
spent a lot of time racing on 
his own designs and evolving 
his ideas. 

His next big break came with the 



LEFT Trapper 
TS240: available 
second-hand 
from £6,000 


BELOW 
Wauquiez 
Centurion 
47: available 
second-hand 
from £46,000 


BOTTOM 
Wauquiez 
Pilot Saloon 
43: available 
second-hand 
from £109,000 



12.8m (42ft) Two Tonner Police 
Car, part of the Australian 
Admiral’s Cup team that won 
this holy grail of offshore racing 
in 1979. 

While every other boat in the Two 
Ton fleet had a masthead rig and 
plenty of freeboard, the prettier 
Police Car boasted a fractional rig 
and relatively low freeboard. It was 
little short of revolutionary. ‘A big 
risk,’ Dubois said. ‘But it worked. 

It was just electric in a breeze.’ 

After the Fastnet Race tragedy 
of 1979 (15 sailors died in a 
fleet-decimating freak storm) 
that concluded the Admiral’s 
Cup, Dubois picked up a lot of 
new business. 

‘It was a weird feeling,’ he said. 
‘Part of me was happy and elated. 

I knew I was off and running 
career-wise. But I also knew that 
there were families who lost 
people, going through hell.’ 

Production boats 

Meanwhile, Dubois’ portfolio of 
production boats continued to 
grow. His attractive Quarter Ton 
cruiser-racer the Starflash (7.68m) 
came out in 1978 then Trapper 
Yachts bought the moulds and 
developed it into the fin-keel 
Trapper T250 and successful 
lift-keel Trapper TS240 in 1980. 
It remains a popular club racer to 
this day and makes an excellent 
and versatile family coastal cruiser. 
Colvic also offered Dubois’ sleek 
Liberator 35. 

Then, in 1985, Dubois took 
on a decidedly ‘upmarket’ 
marque of production cruisers. 

He told me: ‘I was very pleased 
to get the work for Wauquiez 
in France. Henri Wauquiez 
was something of an Anglophile 
and had built Holman & Pye 
designs before. 

‘Then he came to me after the 
success of our Admiral’s Cupper 
Victory of Burnham in 1 981 . The 
first boat was the Centurion 47. 
He hoped to build 25 of them, but 
in fact over 80 were sold! This led 
to the Centurion 42, the Centurions 
40, 38 & 36 and then later the 
pilothouse boats, the Wauquiez 
48, 54&60.’ 

Waiquiez’s UK distributor, 

Charles Watson, told me: 
‘Wauquiez built its reputation on 
high performance, high-quality 
construction and attention to detail 
and finish. They were then seen 
as the French equivalent of 
Camper & Nicholsons or Swan 
and had a strong following in the 
UK. The 48 has always been my 
favourite. Built as both a Centurion 
and as a Pilot Saloon, it’s a 
powerful cruising boat that eats 
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Aglaia, 2011, ‘ranks highly for her size and speed’ 


Ganesha, 2013, ‘a special boat for her speed and grace’ 


up the miles, looks gorgeous, is 
bulletproof and offers every home 
comfort. What’s not to like? 

The later 43 Pilot Saloon has 
the build quality of the 48-footers 
and still offers three cabins, saloon 
and two heads. Being smaller, 
all the gear is that bit easier to 
manage and shallower draught 
has its advantages. Wauquiez 
never built a Centurion version of 
this model but she is an excellent 
sea boat and very capable of fast, 
comfortable, long-distance 
passage-making.’ 

To this day, Dubois’ Wauquiez 
boats have many attractions. 

Their design gives above-average 
performance while the interior 
finish and quality are well ahead 
of other French production yachts 
from the same era. 

In addition, Dubois’ Deck 
Saloon versions combined sleek 
styling with wonderful panoramic 
views that can be enjoyed from 
a warm, dry and comfortable 
environment. In many ways they 
look like small Oysters. 

On the racing scene, designs 
were commissioned by high- 
profile owners such as Peter 
de Savary (Victory of Burnham) 
and Brian Saffery-Cooper 
(Dragon). This dynamic duo 
formed part of the UK’s 1981 
Admiral’s Cup team that walked 
off with the coveted cup. 

Superyacht world 

But perhaps his most important 
new design commission, Dubois 
says, was the 37.4m (1 23ft) yacht 
Aquel II in 1 985. She was the first 
big Dubois boat to be built in New 
Zealand - and she revolutionised 
the look and interior comfort of 
the so-called superyacht. 

Dubois told me The owner. Bob 
Milhous, gave me free rein. He 
wanted something different - with 
an interior more 
along modern 
motorboat lines. 

‘Externally, he 

wanted a sleek sailing yacht 
with clear decks. All the 
hydraulic winches were hidden. 
The interior was more open-plan, 
and a pilot house accommodated 
split-level living areas.’ 

Aquel II reinvented the genre and 
catapulted Dubois into the exotic 
world of superyachts. He never 
looked back. Now there’s even 
a thriving biennial regatta for 
Dubois-designed superyachts 
held in Porto Cervo. 

Aquel //’s striking modern 
looks also attracted the 
attention of Neville Crichton, who 
commissioned Dubois to design 
him a new 1 06-footer. Esprit was 


the first of 23 successive projects 
designed by Dubois and built by 
Alloy Yachts. 

Indeed, Dubois brought so much 
work to New Zealand yards that in 
2005 he became the first person to 
receive the New Zealand Industry 
Award. This was in recognition 
of the US$400 million worth of 
Dubois yachts (sail and power) 
that had been built there. Now 
this total is up to US$800 million. 

Wider interests 

This breakthrough into the 
superyacht world did not, 
however, distract Dubois from 
designing pure race boats. His 
8 Metre design Gefion won the 


World Cup in 1988 then continued 
her magical victory tour on both 
sides of the Atlantic, taking the 
honours at six more World Cups. 
The 1989 and 1990 Dubois- 
designed 8s Sarissa and The 
Naturai also won World Cups. 

Another pivotal point in Dubois’ 
ever-widening sphere of influence 
occurred in 1987. Up to then, all 
his designs had been for sailing 
boats - from quarter tenners 
to superyachts. He was 
commissioned to design a 21 .3m 
(70ft) motorboat, and this was 
built in New Zealand. In 1989, he 
graduated to 50m (1 64ft) and 
Turquoise was the first of many 


large motorboats to be built by ex- 
NATO suppliers Gurnay - renamed 
Turquoise Proteksan. Since then, 
they have built several more 
Dubois-designed motor yachts. 

Nowadays, motor yacht designs 
represent about 30% of Dubois’ 
turnover in value, and 20% in 
numbers. But he qualified this by 
saying that any sailboat over 40m 
has to offer motor yacht comfort 
and facilities. 

Pick of the yachts 

When I asked Dubois to single out 
a few memorable superyachts, he 
said: ‘The more notable in recent 
years include M/vana, launched in 
2007. She won the “Yacht of the 
Show” at Monaco 
in 2008 - the 
best boat in any 
category (sail or 
power). This was quite something 
as it’s very rare that a sailboat is 
chosen, there being so many 
more motor yachts. 

'Nirvana (53m/1 74ft) is unusual in 
that she has a centreboard and a 
minimum draught of just 3m. The 
boat sails upwind beautifully and 
reaches well. The interior design 
by Josep Juanpere Miret is 
exceptionally attractive and 
complements our layout perfectly. 

‘Since then, the 201 1 Aglaia 
(66m/21 7ft) ranks highly for 
her size and speed. The 
2013-launched Ganesha 
(46m/151ft) is also a special 
boat for her speed and grace. 


‘On the motor yacht side, Como 
(46.2m; 166ft), built by Feadship, is 
a very special vessel. She won 
practically every award going in 
2014 - Feadship told us that no 
boat has ever won more awards in 
the history of yacht building! Of 
course, the awards thing is a little 
bit subjective - but it’s much better 
to win than not! 

‘Como is different because we 
had to grab the owner’s attention 
(in 2011) to get him to build 
something in what were still 
the recession years. She has a 
sweeping inflected sheerline and 
a more upright stem to look 
both eager and stylish, giving a 
feeling of movement even when 
stationary. The shape is practical 
and has a harmony of line, 
matching function with form. 

‘As a side note, 1 0 years ago our 
two large sailing yachts Drumbeat 
and Tiara (both 53m/1 74ft) were 
first and second in the Rolex 
Transatlantic Race from New York 
to England in 2005. This had a 
huge impact. It showed that large 
yachts like these could be raced 
safely and successfully.’ 

And as a crew member on 
Drumbeat, Dubois won 
another Rolex watch to add 
to his collection. 

Still done by eye 

Unlike many of his peers, Dubois 
draws the initial lines for every 
design by hand. j 

‘You can put your head down ^ 


‘The shape is practical and 
matches function with form’ 
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low and see the lines this way,’ 
he told me. 

These are then digitised and 
loaded into computers for 
performance analysis and detail, 
and construction design. 

‘It’s all about harmony of line - 
the human eye sees this better 
than a machine. Aesthetics count. 
And the arrival at a shape that 
goes through the water best 
comes from instinct as well as 
from analysis.’ 

Then, when the hull design 
is finalised, a scale model 
is tank-tested at 
Southampton’s 
Wolfson Unit 
for Marine 
Technology 
and Industrial Aerodynamics. 
Nothing is left to chance. 

Despite his success in the 
superyacht world, however, Dubois 
still enjoys designing production 
boats, both power and sail. 

He told me: ‘For the Norwegian 
motorboat company Windy, we 
designed the 1 1 .9m (39ft) Camira 
and the 201 1 -built SR52 - a 
fast chase boat for sailing 
superyachts. This is also now 
sold as a multipurpose vessel. 

‘So far they have built 
approximately 20 of these 
stunning craft, driven by three 
Volvo pod drives. Windy has now 
contracted us to design an SR42 - 
a somewhat smaller version of 
the successful 52. 

‘We have also designed a range 
of their smaller boats marketed 
under the Draco brand name - 
a 27 and a 22.’ 

On the sailboat front, Dubois 


applied his superyacht skills to I 

designing the largest Oyster 
models ever built - the 1 00 i 

and 125. He also designed | 

some attractive upmarket | 

Southerly cruisers. The Southerly j 

535 and 57RS, both gorgeous- I 

looking yachts, brought real j 

class and style to the top of this ; 
range. Sadly, however, few were 
launched before the builders 
Northshore Yachts folded and 
ceased production. 

Dubois’ interest in production 
designs is clear. ‘It’s now our 


intention to offer our services 
to other production boat 
companies - sail and power,’ 
he told me. 

We have a lot to offer with our 
experience in hull design and 
ideas for styling, layout etc.’ 

The way forward 

This prompted me to ask 
what Dubois thinks of modern 
production yacht designs 
in general. 

‘I think they show great variety 
and some of them are exciting 
and successful. Rather like 
motor cars, they seem to get 
bigger and bigger (beam and 
freeboard) for a given number 
of passengers/crew. I guess 
that’s the way the market 
goes. Some of them are 
quite extreme. 

‘A big part of design is the skill 
of balancing the various elements. 


which all have to work together, 
to get to the right function-to- 
purpose factor. Hence a very 
wide stern, for example, is good 
providing it doesn’t make the 
boat unbalanced going to 
windward in a lot of breeze - 
which can sometimes happen 
with designs that are fine forward, 
unless you have heavy crew sitting 
on the aft weather rail. 

‘A wide-stern boat needn’t be 
unbalanced without this crew 
weight providing the lines are 
compensated for by fuller 

sections forward. 

‘A yacht designer 
has to know his 
onions when it 
comes to hull form 
and volume distribution. In my 
opinion this only comes from 
successful racing yacht designers 
who have studied their own work, 
first hand, by sitting on the rail 
for hours, weeks and, if you add 
it all up, years, trying to win (and 
winning) major offshore races 
around the world. 

‘That’s what I did in the ’70s, 

’80s and into the ’90s. It’s 
indispensable. If I were a client for 
a cruising yacht, I would only go to 
a successful racing-yacht designer 
who had also designed beautiful 
cruising yachts. The key is to 
identify the true purpose of 
the yacht and that can only be 
achieved by understanding the 
client and what he wants. This 
is the same with a private 
individual or a production boat 
company. Like most things 
in life, success is born out of 
good communication.’ 


still sailing 

And what does Dubois own and 
sail himself? ‘I sail my lovely yacht 
Firebrand, which I bought in 1 998. 
She lives during the summer on a 
mooring on the Beaulieu River and 
I can see her from my bathroom 
window when I shave each morning ! ’ 
I Firebrand is a classic 1 965 
S&S-designed Admiral’s Cupper, 
a yacht that, not surprisingly, 
combines beauty with performance. 

‘I’ve sailed Firebrand in the Cowes 
to St Male race many times, to 
Scotland and all over the English 
Channel, Brittany and up the East 
Coast as far as the Deben. This 43ft 
Sparkman & Stephens design is a 
wonderful boat in that she’s stiff - 
48% ballast ratio, 7ft draught and 
1 0.7 tonne displacement - and can 
be sailed single-handed if you think 
ahead. She’s powerful enough and 
I totally seaworthy so that you can 
I take her anywhere in the world if 
you wanted to. She also looks 
; very pretty! One of the best things 
r I have ever done is buy Firebrand.’ 

She’s a classic 1 960s example 
i of Dubois’ current thinking. He told 
; me: ‘It’s vital to get the various 
; ingredients of the design in the 
: right proportion and balance with 
[ the right hull form, right construction 
■ for the purpose, right layout etc. 

‘It’s then vital to make any yacht 
- look pretty. This is where the art 
side of design comes in - to 
L marry beauty with technical 
; excellence. That’s always 
^ been my philosophy.’ 

NEXT MONTH 

Charter boats: which type best 
suits your needs and saiiing styie? 


The human eye sees harmony 
of line better than a machine’ 
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Electrical components, 
parts and accessories for 
all your boat wiring needs 

• Full range of UK-made tinned copper cable 

• Connectors, terminals, fuseboxes, busbars, switches 

• Battery management products 

• Interior and exterior LED lighting 

• Web & phone orders - fast delivery 

• Trade enquiries welcome 



www.12voltplanet.co.uk 

Tel: 01865 236446 Email: sales@12voltplanet.co.uk 
B facebook.com/1 2voltplanet twitter.com/1 2voltplanet 



SMII M 

INNOVATIVE MARINE DIESELS 
WITH A PROUD PEDIGREE 


Exhausts 


Contra 5 


Water inlet Rits 


• Stern gear 

• Fuel tanhs 

• Starter batteries 


SPECIAL SHOW DEALS 

AND HALF PRICE INSTALLATION KITS^ 
WHEN YOU REPOWER WITH VETUS 


Quality engineering 
Innovative design 
Competitive pricing 
Guaranteed compatibility 
Unrivalled warranties 


ENCINES I STERN GEAR / FUEL / INSTRUMENTS I FRESH WATER / WASTE WATER 
MANOEUVRING I ELECTRICAL / STEERING I HATCHES / VENTILATION 


VISIT US AT THE SHOW 
- OR CONTACT A VETUS DIESEL 
DEALER FOR FULL DETAILS 

t: 0 23 8045 4507 

e: 5ALE5@VETU5.CO.UK 


*0ffer available to end of Feb 2016. Only one of each kit per engine purchased. 

Terms and conditions may apply. Warranty terms and conditions can be found at vvww.vetus.com 


5-yG3r warranty 
on engines* 


3-yG3r warranty 
on equipment* 









PRACTICAL 


Tracing those 
tricky leaks 


Boat leaks are the bane of a sailor’s 
life, but with patience their source 
can be traced. Ben Meakins has 
sonne ideas of where to start... 


A leak-proof boat 

might seem like the 
holy grail - but it 
is achievable with 
patience and a 

thorough approach to problem 
solving. Here is a simple 
procedure to follow should 
you find a leak. We’re not 
talking huge quantities here - 
if there’s a big leak you’ll need 
to make your way to a hoist 
ASAP - but for smaller leaks 
here’s what to do... 

Step 1 : Taste it! 

Assuming it’s not swimming with 
oil or diesel (or sewage, which 
leads straight to the holding 
tank!), dip your forefinger into the 


water and give it a quick taste to 
see if it’s salty or fresh. 

step 2: What kind 
of sailing have you 
been doing? 

It’s worth reminding yourself of the 
weather conditions and the use 
your boat has had since you last 
looked in the bilges. If she’s been 
sitting on the mooring and it’s 
been pouring with rain, then 
finding fresh water in the bilges 
might mean that it’s a leak from 
above decks. If, on the other 
hand, you’ve been doing some 
serious sailing with the rail 
submerged in heavy weather, then 
the presence of salt water could 
lead to a leaky deck fitting. 






Sailing like this can reveal all sorts of leaks 


Leaks above the waterline 


WATER TANKS The first thing 
to check with a freshwater leak 
is the freshwater tank. Flexible 
bladders can puncture, hoses 
can slip off and taps and 
seacocks can leak, depositing the 
contents of the tank into the bilge. 

You should be able to 
reproduce the leak, if it is the 
water tank, by baling the bilges 
and adding more water to the 
tank with a hose, monitoring the 
bilge water level while you do so. 

If it’s not the freshwater tank, you 
can move on. 



WINDOWS Windows, especially 
as boats get older, are a common 
leak point. Test these with a hose 
or bucket of water. If you have 
simple acrylic windows bolted on, 
you may get away with tightening 
the fixings. However, other 
windows, especially those with 
complex aluminium frames, may 
need stripping and rebuilding, 
which is a tricky and time- 


consuming job. It’s rarely totally 
successful to attempt to seal these 
in situ, but it’s worth trying to add 
extra sealant to areas where it’s 
sparse, and products such as 
Captain Tolley’s Creeping Crack 
Cure can be effective in fixing 
small cracks and leaks. However, 
at the end of the day, you’re 
probably looking at taking them 
out in the winter. 


DECK GLANDS The fittings 
designed to keep water out 
where wires pass through the 
deck are another common 
source of leaks. Check these 
by pouring a bucket of water 
over them while someone 
looks on from down below. 
Common failures include the 
rubber gaskets wearing out, 
or the wires being too small 
for the gland. You can make a 
quick fix with Sikaflex or 
another sealant. Some of the 
better glands that allow a plug 
to pass through are of the 
J-hoop type. 



Rubber inserts can perish 
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Tracing leaks pBo 



been sailing the boat hard 
recently and there is a seawater 
leak, it’s worth considering all 
deck fittings as likely suspects. 
Stanchion bases, for instance, 
are subject to heavy loads 
when people use them to fend 
off with, and they can shift and 
crack at the base: therefore, 
checking with a hose for water 
ingress is sensible. Likewise, 
jib tracks and winch bases are 
sometimes submerged on 
the leeward rail and involve 
numerous holes in the deck. 
Toerails are another potential 
source: some of these only 
leak when sufficient force is 
applied (ie heeling under sail), 
and can be hard to locate. 


HULL-DECK JOINT The area 
where the hull is joined to the 
deck is also a potential leak point, 
especially if the boat has been 
damaged or hit. Check with a 
hose, but you may have to look 
behind built-in furniture or lockers. 

The hull-deck joint can be tricky 
to reseal, so eliminate all other 
leak ideas beforehand! Leak 
sources vary: some joins are 
through-bolted, so resealing the 
bolts may fix it. Others are joined 
with a resin fillet which may have 
detached and need grinding back 
and replacing. 


CHAIN PLATES Chain plates 
are another common leak point. 
This can be serious, especially 
if they are bolted to a wooden 
bulkhead which can become rotten 
and lose much of its strength. 
That’s why if you suspect a chain 
plate leak it’s important to remove 
and check them ASAR Again, you 
can test with a hose, but you can 
carry out a good check by looking 
for water ingress in the bulkhead’s 
wood. Any sign of blackened 
timber suggests a leak. Resealing 
these with a new set of bolts and 
some flexible, non-setting sealant 
will keep the water out - see 
Practical Projects, page 84, for 
one way of sealing them. 



This chainplate and bulkhead 
have seen some water ingress 




c 

I 
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STEERING PEDESTAL 

One often-overlooked area for 
leaks on wheel-steered boats is 
the steering pedestal. This is 
subject to large loads, and as a 
long lever it puts a lot of force on 
the fixing bolts and layup, which 
can lead to leaks into the boat. 
Test with a hose, and get 
someone to apply pressure to the 
top of the pedestal to see if there 
is any movement at the base. 
Don’t forget the engine control 
cables too, which can leak where 
they pass through the deck. 



I HATCHES AND VENTS 

I 

I Similarly, you may find that 
1 hatches and vents are liable to 
I leaking. If it’s a deck hatch, check 
j the frame for warping -if warped, 

L the seal can sometimes become 
I ineffective. Also, check the seal 
: for splits and damage - you can 
buy replacement seals for 
i Lewmar and other hatches if 
I this is the case. Test 
with a hose - you 
; often find that 
i hinges and 
handles leak 
= once the hatch 
I has reached a 
! certain age. These can 
; be relatively easily removed and 
! resealed. Vents are also potentially 
I leaky. Tannoy’-style vents can be 
I rebuilt as the baffles and plastic 
i components get damaged by the 
L sun. They also need stripping 
r down - sometimes the fixing 
^ holes can leak, or the plastic base 
can crack, rendering the baffles 
i useless. Strip these by removing 
: the stainless ring, which should 
show the condition of the internals. 




KEEL-STEPPED MASTS 

If you have a keel-stepped 
mast, it’s very common to find 
water running down inside the 
mast and ending up in the 
bilge. New masts have a foam 
‘collar’ inside the mast with 
a drain hole at deck level, 
allowing any water that enters 
via cable or halyard holes to 
run out. As they age, these can 
break down and allow the water 
to flow straight down the mast 
into the bilge. They can be hard 
to fix, so it’s worth checking all 
other eventualities before 
attempting to do anything. 

As a first step, check that 
the mast boot is tight and not 
allowing water in. Then, check 
the drain holes at deck level - 
these can sometimes become 
blocked. It’s also worth 
checking that the mast track 
isn’t letting water through - 


Rain can trickle down the mast 


there should be something 
blocking it at deck level. 

If these don’t work, then the 
plug inside the mast may be 
leaking. There is little you can 
do other than remove the mast 
foot in the winter and explore 
with a torch. A rigger may be 
able to assist in making or 
sourcing a new plug. 
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^ PRACTICAL - tracing leaks 


Leaks below the waterline 

Saltwater leaks are more worrying than freshwater as they imply that the sea is getting in! When searching for 
a salty leak, try working out the frequency with which it occurs; for instance, if it only appears when the engine 
is running, or perhaps after beating in heavy seas. This will help to identify the cause. 


ENGINE WATER PUMP 

As engine water pumps age, 
seals and metal components 
can wear, especially in silty 
water, and begin to drip. You 
can isolate this by placing a 
bucket or container under the 
water pump, or try observing it 
with the engine running. Fixing 
it is a case of stripping the 
water pump down and 
replacing the seals. 




ENGINE HOSES Most diesel engines have a large water pump which 
shifts a lot of water around the engine at pressure. A hole in a hose, or 
a fractured spigot, can make it look like you’ve developed a hull leak 
when in fact it’s the engine, so it’s important to ascertain whether the 
leak is still there when the engine isn’t running. 



DRIPPING STERN GLAND 

Another common cause of leaks 
is the stern gland. Traditional 
stuffing-box glands are designed 
to drip at around one drip per 
minute, but if you notice a larger 
influx of water than usual, this may 
be a sign that the compression 
nut needs tightening. If this is 
ineffective, the gland may require 
repacking, or the shaft may be 
scored. If a modern ‘dripless’ seal 
starts to leak, you have a more 
serious problem as the lip seal 
may be damaged; or, in other 
types, the bellows may have 
developed a leak. 



RUDDER POSTS 

Similar in design to a stuffing 
box, rudder posts are liable to 
leak, especially if they’ve not 
been repacked for a while. 
Some boats have tubes which 
extend to deck level, while 
others are sealed at the hull, 
but it’s worth checking any 
type for leaks and damage 
or cracks, especially when 
moving the helm across hard 
and lock-to-lock. These can 
be among the most tricky to 
locate as they are usually in 
a tight space. 



COCKPIT DRAIN HOSES 

If a significant amount of water 
has made its way below, it could 
be that a cockpit drain hose has 
become holed or detached. If the 
water is fresh it’s likely to be the 
cockpit end that’s giving trouble. 
If salty, it could be the skin fitting 
end, but check the cockpit end 
too if you’ve been sailing with 
green water over the deck. 


More serious leaks 

With the easy suspects eliminated, you may find 
there is still an unexplained leak... 

HOLES IN THE HULL 

Even more unusual than 
keel bolt failure, a hole 
or crack in the hull is a 
possibility nonetheless. 

The key is to trace the 
water to its source (see 
panel) and keep a record 
of when the leak seems 
worst (eg after sailing on 
port tack in particular) to 
aid diagnosis. 

These screws, which once held a gasket, 
had been leaking into Hantu Biru^s hull 



KEELBOLTS Keelbolt leaks are thankfully rare, but it’s worth looking 
for telltale signs. Rust around the bolts can be one sign, as can any 
cracking or signs of movement. Dry any water found around the bolts 
and monitor them carefully. If in any doubt, get the bolts checked out 
by a surveyor - drawing one can settle any doubt. 
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Ways to locate a leak 


Y OU can nnostly identify leaks with a hose, squirting water over deck 
fittings and other places mentioned above to find the culprit. However, 
actually following the track of a leak is surprisingly difficult. Where the 
water ends up is not necessarily where it entered the boat. Many modern 
production cruisers are built with an internal ‘matrix’ bonded to the hull: 
these in particular can distribute water to an area far from its entry point. 
But there are a few methods to let you discover the water’s route and 
likely source. 



HOSE The first step is a visual 
check - remove any headlinings 
from your suspect fittings 
(checking, of course, for any 
blackening or discolouration of 
the plywood panels, which can 
help) and look at the fixings as 
someone squirts a hose or throws 
a bucketful of water over it. 


COLOURED 
WATER Another 
method is to use 
different coloured 
waters, poured 
from different 
locations. Thus, 
using a red-dyed 
liquid from one 
area and a blue 
from another, you 
can see that if 
blue water ends up in the bilge, 
then you’ve found the leaky fitting. 
It can take days for water to 
emerge, so this is a slow process. 






BUILD A DAM You can also 
isolate fittings, for instance 
individual keel bolts, using 
plasticine or Blu-Tack and 
seeing where the water pools. 



PRESSURE TESTING 

Another solution is to pressurise 
the inside of the boat by fitting the 
washboards and taping up any 
gaps, before gently pressurising 
the inside with a Hoover set to 
‘blow’ or a foot pump. You can 
then go round any suspect fittings 
with a solution of soapy water, as 
you’d check a bike tyre with a 
pump, to see where air is exiting. 



TALCUM POWDER 

Tracking slow leaks can be aided 
by dusting an area (for instance 
the hull, underneath a number of 
fittings) with talcum powder. This 
will show the tracks taken by a 
small amount of water. Using a 
sheet of tissue paper is another, 
less messy way to do this. 


This is just a brief overview of some techniques, 
but we’d be interested to know what has worked 
for you: iet us know! Emai! pbo@timeinc.com 



@) Products 
and services 





MIM 1 '1**' 

Basici 


Boatin 


PBO PROJECT 
BOAT HANDBOOK 

■ This 128-page 
restoration guide 
follows Hantu Biru’s 
journey from a Dorset 
fish farm to cross- 
Channel cruising. All 
for only £4.99 with 
free UK postage 
and packaging. 

Tel: 01202 440830 


2016 PBO 
SMALL CRAFT 
ALMANAC 

■ Full of information 
covering UK waters, 
Ireland and much of 
north Europe. Order 
yours now from 
chandleries and 
online bookstores. 
Just £1 7.99 or 
Tel: 01 256 302699 

PBO SKIPPER’S 
HANDBOOK 

■ Your quick- 
reference guide, 
featuring 64 pages 
of expert advice on 
Colregs, cruising, 
safety, sail trim, 
maintenance and 
equipment, all for 
only £1.99 

Tel: 01202 440830 


BUILD YOUR 
OWN PBO ‘PUP’ 

PRICE: £24.00 Fully 

dimensioned building plans 
for the 2.33m (7ft 8in) Pup 
including drawings for the 
building jig, hull panels, 
spars and sails. 

KITS ALSO AVAILABLE! 
Kit including timber and 
plywood: £404 
Kit with all wood ready-cut to 
size: £687 




PBO CARTOON MUGS 

Celebrating eight years of 
Claudia Myatt 
cartooning in PBO, a 
dozen comedy boating 
designs - inspired by 
Dave Selby’s columns 
- are now available on 
mugs! Priced at £6.99 
each, plus p&p from www. 
gone-sailing.co.uk/ 
cartoon-mugs/ 




PBO PLAYING CARDS 

Call 01202 440832 to order our 
playing cards, with 54 free 
anchorages: Priced at just 
£4.99 -I- p&p 


PBO BINDERS 

■ Ideal for storing a 
year’s worth of your 
favourite yachting 
magazine. Just 
£6.50 plus p&p. 
Tel: 01 202 440830 


PBO SKETCHBOOKS 
3, 4 & 5 IN STOCK 
£3.75 each or 3 for 
£10 

Sketchbooks 1-5 are 
available to download 
from www.pbo.co.uk 



Copy Service 


Photocopies and downloadable PDFs of articles, 
guides and reports from PBO • Yachting Monthly 
* Yachting World * Motorboat and Yachting * 
Motorboats Monthly 

Telephone 01202 440832 

LINES OPEN: 9.30ann-3.30pnn Monday to Thursday 




WWW.pbO.CO.uk (click on Find PBO articies) 
emaii: copyreport@timeinc.com 
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SEETHE ENTIRE NASA MARINE RANGE AT 
WWW.NASAMARINE.COM 
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METEOMAN BAROMETER £145.00 



CUPPER AiS PLOTTER £269.00 
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CUPPER EASY NAVTEX £285.00 
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a/PPfff WEATHERMAN £299.00 




MOBi * M4W OV'ffleO/lffO SYSTEM 
COMPLETE WITH 3 FOBS £285.00 



20W SOLAR PANEL £119.00 


CUPPER 8M-2 £ 129.00 LED CABIN LIGHT £25. 00 


PRICES inc VAT 










Ask the experts 


Got a question? Email pbo(i)timeinc.com 


Here’s just a selection of the latest questions from 
PBO readers. Email or write to the address on 
page 5 and our experts will answer your queries 


SURVEY AND CORROSION 


Paint loss around skin fittings 



Q My bilge-keel Moody 34 
berths in Haslar Creek, 
Gosport, close to the bridge. 
Effective antifouling has always 
been a problem, and over the 
years I have tried conventional 
antifoul, copper finish applied 
professionally and a single- 
transducer sonic system 
antifoul alongside the copper 
coating, and eventually found 
success with the use of two 
coats of an expensive soft 
antifoul in association with a 
two-transducer sonic system. 

This season I lifted out in early 
September and the boat needed 
just a minimal pressure wash; 
but I am concerned about some 
sort of reaction adjacent to the 
exterior metal fittings which has 
caused the antifoul to come off 
completely, resulting in heavy 
fouling just in those areas. It 
cannot be a reaction between 
the antifouling and the residual 
copper finish underneath as it 
would have happened all over 
the hull rather just by the metal 
fittings. The anode on the hull 
seems to be performing well (it 
has been eaten away at a rate 
that I would expect) and, as far 
as I can tell, all the metal fittings 
are earthed together and do not 
show any appearance of having 
been eroded. 

Am I correct in assuming that 
it is some reaction between the 
old copper, the antifoul and the 
metal fitting that is degrading 
the antifoul, or is it something 


more sinister? My other thought 
was that moisture adjacent to 
the fittings had reacted with 
the antifoul when it was applied 
this spring. 

My present plan is to clean 
back the affected areas, apply 
the appropriate antifoul primer 
on a dry, warm day and follow 
that by three layers of antifoul. 
Any other thoughts? 

John Mimpriss 

By email 

COLIN BROWN REPLIES: The 

paint loss around your metal 
fittings may have been caused 
by galvanic over-protection. It’s 
difficult to say for sure without 
visiting the boat, but your pictures 
suggest that this is one possibility. 
Over-protection can occur when 
the anode produces a current 
higher than is necessary to protect 
the fittings connected to it. Alkaline 



conditions and hydrogen can 
be produced around the cathode 
and this can lead to ‘cathodic 
disbondment’ where paint 
coatings and some antifouling 
coatings can be ‘blasted’ off. 
Wooden boats can suffer serious 
damage from similar conditions. 

Having a cocktail of antifoulings 
and possibly some wet surfaces 
prior to painting may have 
contributed to the tendency to 
lose paint. Another feature of 
over-protection is that it can 
accelerate the formation of 



calcareous deposits, including the 
calcium carbonate used to make 
barnacles and some tubeworms. 

If your seacocks and skin fittings 
are made of good-quality materials 
they should be naturally resistant 
to corrosion and can be left 
galvanically isolated. Brass needs 
to be protected unless it is rated 
as dezincification-resistant (DZR). 

If you are in a marina berth with 
shore power you should inspect 
all of your skin fittings and 
seacocks closely as stray currents 
may have been part of the 
problem and could drive rapid 
corrosion if your seacocks are 
electrically bonded together. If 
you suspect this you should fit 
a galvanic isolator or isolation 
transformer. Similar problems 
could arise if you were in electrical 
contact with any part of the bridge 
or any structure which may 
have steel sheet piling and an 
impressed current cathodic 
protection system. 

You should investigate the 
reasons why the paint came off 
before simply reapplying it. 
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Ask the experts 


New motor and prop for a Konsort 


Q l am considering repiacing 
the engine of our Westeriy 
Konsort, and when i mentioned 
this to the boatyard engineer 
the subject of prop size 
cropped up. 

i recoiiect reading somewhere 
that the ciearance between the 
prop and the bottom of the huii 
needs to be a certain amount - 
not mereiy of a size to just 
miss contact with the huii. The 
engineer was taiking about a 
siightiy bigger prop if i chose, 
for instance, a 28hp Nanni to 
repiace the faithfui 30-year-oid, 
20hp Bukh DV20. The Konsort, 



Q i have been using the 
information in an articie 
by Tony Davies (The art of 
veneering’, PBO February 2012) 
to veneer some of the internai 
woodwork in my motor-saiier 
Cecilia. My first job was the 
saioon table: I bought several 
leaves of cherry veneer, using 
Timebond contact adhesive as 
suggested by Tony. The process 
went pleasingly, complete with 
some hardwood edging pieces, 
and all seemed to be well. 
However, as soon as I applied 
varnish there seems to have 
been some reaction between the 
varnish and either the veneer 
itself or the underlying adhesive. 
The veneer buckled, resulting in 
many lumps throughout. 

At this stage I stripped the 
varnish using a water-based 
stripper and applied a water- 
based varnish, which rescued 
the situation to some extent 
although some lumps remain. I 
am now veneering the forward 


as you’re probably aware, has a 
fairly flat hull bottom around the 
region in question, and there is 
not a lot of clearance between 
prop and skeg. 

Also, do you have a view on 
which replacement engine 
might be most suitable? 

Keith Carter 

Watton, Norfolk 

PAT MANLEY REPLIES: Ideally, 
the prop tip clearance should be 
15% of the prop diameter, but 10% 
is acceptable. Beta are a possible 
alternative to the Nanni mentioned 
by your engineer - both use 
marinised versions of Kubota 


bulkhead, including a door that I 
brought home from the boat. I 
bought new tins of Timebond 
and International Original varnish. 
Again, the veneer was applied 
successfully, as was the initial 
coat of thinned varnish, that 
caused no buckling. However, 
the second coat, shown in my 
photo after 24 hours, was badly 
buckled. Can Tony please advise 
what measures he takes to 


engines in this size range. The 
Beta 28 seems to have been 
discontinued, but there are options 
of 20hp, 25hp and 30hp versions. 
A 20hp engine should be able to 
propel your Konsort at about 7.1 
knots in calm conditions, 25hp at 
7.4 knots and 30hp at about 7.7 
knots, all with a ‘best size’ prop 
(about 1 7in for the Beta 20, 1 7.9in 
for the 25 and 1 8.5in for the 30) . 

The actual diameter can be 
jiggled by changing the gearbox 
ratio or increasing the pitch to give 
a smaller diameter. The diameters 
mentioned are for a 2:1 ratio and 
an ideal pitch. Your chosen engine 
manufacturer should do the actual 


ensure that this does not 
happen? Any other tips would 
be most welcome. Thanks. 
VyvCox 
By email 

TONY DAVIES REPLIES: I’m 

sorry to hear of the problem with 
your veneering project, Vyv. I have 
not encountered this problem 
before, so I’ll need to guess as 
to the cause. I know you are an 


prop calculations for you. 

The Konsort needs more power 
than a yacht with finer lines, 
especially as the going gets 
rougher. If you were completely 
happy with her performance with 
the old Bukh then 20hp should 
be fine, but if you’d like a bit more 
speed in heavier conditions then 
maybe 25hp would be a good 
choice - there’s not a lot 
of difference in size and weight 
between the two. Check out the 
Westerly owners forum - many 
Konsorts will have been re- 
engined by now, and real-life 
experience of engine variations 
may help you make a choice. 


expert in many areas from reading 
your contributions to the YBW 
forums, so I must apologise if 
some of my ideas are of the ‘egg 
sucking’ variety! Did you use the 
appropriate comb applicator when 
applying the adhesive, as too 
much adhesive may cause this 
problem? Did you allow the 
adhesive at least 24 hours to cure 
before applying the varnish? Was 
the varnish applied very thickly, 
causing the veneer to lift? (Although 
this should not happen if the 
adhesive has properly cured.) Was 
the work area damp at the time? 

I must admit that I probably 
didn’t mention any of these points 
in my article. I expect you have 
tried rolling the bumps out: this 
can sometimes work as the 
adhesive carries on curing. The 
problem occurs due to expansion 
of the veneer, which has not 
properly adhered to the underlying 
surface. You may be able to 
improve this by carefully slicing 
along the bumps and then 
flattening them. This may cause 
the edges to overlap, but these 
can then be rubbed down flush. 


Well, buckle my veneer... 



This veneer buckled badly 24 hours after a second coat of varnish 


50 of the most frequently asked boating questions are answered by our experts on the PBO website. Visit www.pbo.co.uk 
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Ask the experts 


Stop the squelch 


Q My VHF radio is around 10 
years oid, and due to water 
damage iVe recentiy had to 
repiace the Vtronix antenna of 
the same age. i have a new 
Vtronix Raider antenna inciuding 
the cable, but find it is now 
impossible to stop the squelch. 
This noise stops when a signal 
comes through loud and clear, 
but returns when the signal 
stops. On reinstating the now 
dried-out original antenna the 
set works as normal. 

Has the new aerial got too 
much gain? If so, is there any 
gadget to reduce the gain so 
I can use the new antenna? 

Nigel Fentiman 
Cobham, Surrey 

CHRIS ELLERY REPLIES: 

It sounds like something on board 
is radiating noise which the old, 
waterlogged and faulty aerial 
couldn’t receive. Now that you 
have a good aerial, it’s picking 
it up. I suggest you switch 
everything off on the boat to see 


if you can isolate whatever is 
generating the noise. Also, 
route the aerial cable away from 
other cables if possible. 

Does the squelch lift on all 
channels or just some? Does the 
problem disappear when you go 
to different areas? The interference 
may not be from something on 
board, but from, say, a local 
paging transmitter. Here in Poole, 
for instance, there is a signal that 
lifts the squelch on Ch28 close 
to my office. It may be that the 
new antenna by its design just 
happens to be good at picking 
up noise from something local 
which isn’t even transmitting in 
the marine band. 

The other thing to check is 
whether you have made the push 
and screw connection into the 
Raider aerial correctly. Another 
option is have the radio and 
antenna tested away from the 
boat. There’s no clear-cut answer 
to your problem, and only by 
eliminating things will you get to 
the cause. I have sold hundreds 
of Raider antennas and not 
heard of this problem before. 



Keeping a third 
battery for best 

Q My Westerly Konsort has 
two 115Ah leisure 
batteries, and as the boat now 
has a fridge I would like to be 
able to use both as house 
batteries, installing an extra, 
smaller car battery to ensure 
the engine can be started. All 
three batteries would be charged 
when on shore supply with a 
Sterling Pro Charge Ultra, which 
I believe will keep them all in 
excellent condition. 

To avoid having to change 
battery switches every time I 
wish to start to engine, I would like to keep the third battery 
not as the starter battery, but for ‘emergencies’ - ie, when 
the house batteries cannot cope. Is this a satisfactory way 
to treat the third battery, being kept charged but only being 
used very seldom? Will it be there when needed? 

Doug Pattison 
Priston 

PAUL HOLLAND REPLIES: It will be fine to use a battery in 
this way. An alternative would be to dedicate the new battery to 
engine starting and add a VSR to your system. This would 
remove the need for you to switch batteries, and ensure the 
starter battery is topped up first by your engine alternator. 





A balanced rationale for genoa reefing marks 


Q With no reefs, the main and genoa 
of my 8.5m (28ft) Westerly Merlin 
bilge-keeler Fauve are nicely balanced, 
so I wish to mark the genoa with the 
appropriate points to reef so as to balance 
the mainsail with one, two or three reefs in. 

I estimate that the genoa should be reefed I 
to 0.6, 1 .25 and 1 .92m from the tack to 
provide the equivalent areas of the mainsail ! 
when it is set with one, two and three reefs \ 
respectively (ie, the reefed genoa will have I 
the same proportion of sail area as the 
reefed main). \ 

However, the act of reefing moves the 
centre of effort forward on both sails, 
so with a reefed main there will be less 
weather helm due to both a reduced 
sail area and the centre of effort moving \ 
forward. I have countered the first element 
by reducing the genoa’s sail area by an 
equivalent percentage. However, the 
second element should require a further 
reduction in the genoa. In addition, the 
forward movement of the centre of effort on = 
the genoa will increase rotational moment, 
thereby requiring an even greater (third) 
reduction in genoa area. Are these factors 
sufficient to worry about, and if so, how do 
I calculate the required further reductions 
in genoa sail area for each reef of the 
mainsail? Or could I simply just guess 


what further reduction to apply? 

I appreciate that perhaps the only 
accurate method of achieving a balanced 
rig is to finely adjust the genoa reefing 
to the specific conditions at the time of 
setting the reef in the main. The same 
logic could be used for identifying the 
approximate genoa reefing points: ie, go 
out in the conditions appropriate to those 
necessitating one, two or three reefs and 
mark the genoa when an appropriate 
balance is achieved, but life’s too short. 
Besides, should I really be messing 
about outside when conditions are 
such that three reefs are necessary? 

Surely sailmakers have an approximate 
rule of thumb to follow? 

Alan Pemberton 

Plymouth 

IAN BROWN REPLIES: Some interesting 
points are raised here. Yes, the centre of effort 
of both sails (and the relationship between 
them) will change as the boat is reefed, and in 
theory this will affect the boat’s overall balance. 
No doubt sufficient time and expertise could 
be brought to bear in calculating some sort of 
theoretical optimal ratios, but these would fail 
to take into consideration a whole host of 
other factors that will combine to determine 
the overall feel and balance of the boat. 


1 For example, a furled genoa - even with a 
\ luff flattener fitted - will become a less efficient 
'i aerofoil as it is furled, which will have a 
: bearing on how much drag and heel it 
: generates relative to the actual area. An 
: unfurled blade jib of a given area will be more 
j efficient than a larger headsail that has been 
: reefed to the same area. The same applies to 
i the mainsail. As the sails are reefed, therefore, 
i the useful ‘drive’ component of the sails as a 
i proportion of the area (and relative to each 

■ other) will change and this will influence the 
l overall balance. A sail that is in better shape 

■ or made from better materials to begin with 
? will behave differently to a poorer/older sail. 

1 The way the sails are trimmed will also have 
i a huge bearing on how the boat behaves, as 
i of course will the degree of competence of 
: those on board. Other factors will include sea 
i state and point of sail. In other words, relying 
? on sail area alone to work out how the boat 
! should be balanced is in my opinion far too 
t simplistic an exercise, 
y As you suggest, the best practical solution 
j is to use your experience of the boat to know 
; whether you need one, two or three slabs 
T in the mainsail and then tweak the genoa 
i accordingly. Fitting marks along the foot of the 
? genoa at regular intervals will provide you with 
^ a reference point so that you can recreate 
; comfortable settings next time around. 
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Planning and 



undertaking an 


I f you’re considering an 
Atlantic crossing, or simply 
pushing the boundaries of 
your sailing a bit further 
next season, you might well 
be looking for some advice. 
And while you might strike it lucky 
in the club bar or on an internet 
forum, there are few people better 
placed to advise than those already 
doing what you hope to achieve. 

Every November, if you head to 
Las Palmas you’ll find the largest 
collection of would-be transatlantic 
sailors you could ever hope to 
meet. Some of them are seasoned 
ocean cruisers; others are 
crossing the Atlantic for the 
first time. What they all have in 
common is that they have decided 
to do it together as part of the 
Atlantic Rally for Cruisers (ARC), 
opting to take advantage of the 
support and experience offered by 


organisers World Cruising Club, 
and the security of sailing with 
a large fleet. 

Choosing to cross the Atlantic 
with the ARC is no devolution of 
responsibility, however. Each 
skipper is 100% responsible for 
their own boat and the crew it 
carries. The ARC team offer 
seminars and safety inspections, 
and will in rare cases refuse a 
boat entry which does not meet 
their safety criteria, but the 
decision to drop the lines and 
head west remains the skipper’s. 

The key to being able to make 
that decision with confidence is 
preparation. I spoke with the ARC 
organisers and participants to find 
out how they had planned for their 
voyage, and what they regarded 
as the most important things to 
consider when taking on an 
Atlantic crossing. 


[ Getting ready 

I There are two sides to preparation: 
I the boat and the crew. Part of 
j getting the boat ready requires 
j that you think through how you 
I are going to supply essentials 
I such as power and water for such 
j a long time away from land, but 
\ much of it, says safety inspector 
\ Chris Brooke, who has worked at 
^ the ARC for 1 6 years, is ‘checking 
I everything you should check on 
; the boat when you go to the Isle 
of Wight, but half of us don’t do’. 

Clare Pengelly points out that 
: even with the boat in tip-top order, 
i the crew needs to be in good fettle. 
I Clare, who advises the 1 ,200-plus 
participants on how best to survive 
: up to 21 days offshore, said: ‘It’s 
: not all about sailing, it’s also about 
: the food, snacks and surprises, 
i and discussing where the 
next meal is coming from.’ 


Las Palmas 
and the ARC 


▼ 

The ARC boosts the Las Palmas 
economy by ‘several million euros’ 
each year, according to World 
Cruising Club’s Andrew Bishop. 

Gran Canaria Tourist Board has 
been a principal sponsor since the 
start and remains, along with St 
Lucia Tourist Board, the event’s 
biggest sponsors. 

Andrew says: ‘The revenue 
the ARC brings to the island is 
something we ask participants. 
How much they spend and where 
they spend it. Sailors don’t like 
adding up what they spend, but 
it’s several millions of euros as 
opposed to hundreds of thousands.’ 

Pablo Llinares, managing 
director of Gran Canaria Tourist 
Board, said this claim is backed 
by a Las Palmas university study, 
and added: ‘It’s amazing.’ 

The addition of the ARC-i- route, 
which includes a stop in Cape 
Verde, means that rally boats now 
spend more than three weeks in 
Las Palmas. Andrew added: ‘The 
marina has developed along with 
the ARC. If you go back 25 years, 
it was the ARC pushing for the 
development of the marina and 
luckily we had the support of the 
port authority who shared the 
vision and had the finances to 
actively do it. The City of Las 
Palmas’ Councillor of the Sea 
position was inspired by the ARC.’ 


Year-round sunshine 

A huge draw for Gran Canaria is 
its ‘very soft climate’ with an 
average temperature of 24°C, 
rarely exceeding 28°C or dropping 
below 21 °C, which enables a 
year-round calendar of outdoor 
events including windsurfing 
world championships, surfing, 
sailing, marathons, music 
festivals and golf tournaments. 

Other attractions include more 
than 1 20 beaches, small historic 
towns and a World Biosphere 
Reserve. Pablo said: ‘Christopher 
Columbus visited here three out of 
four times on his trips to America.’ 
One hundred and thirty-one airports 
fly direct to Gran Canaria. The 
economy of the Canary Islands 
is based in Las Palmas, which has 
a population of 400,000 and is the 
‘seventh-largest city of Spain’. Last 
year a record number of 3,000,600 
tourists visited Gran Canaria, 
which 201 5 looks set to beat. 

Nearly one million tourists come 
via cruise ships, and a world-class 
aquarium is currently being built 
next to the cruise ship terminal. 
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Power on board 

ARC participants are allowed 
to use their engines, providing 
they’re not in the race fleet, but 
must record the time spent under 
propulsion. While engines in 
neutral are useful for charging 
batteries, they’re also noisy, and 
several sailors this year opted to 
try hydrogenerators - essentially 
revamped towed generators 
which hinge down off the stern 
like outboard motors. 

Solar panels are also a popular 
choice. Wind generators, while 
great at anchor, notoriously 
underperform in the trade winds 
which the ARC is timed to catch, 
as with the wind abaft the beam 
the apparent wind is low. 

Back-ups are vital. Most boats 
had more than one power source, 
which with modern reliance on 
electronics for navigation, lighting 
and communications is essential. 
Less reassuring was that a lot of 
crews had pre-cooked all their 
meals, relying on a generator or 
engine to protect them. If you opt 
to do this, have a back-up plan in 



SKIPPER: BRIAN ALDERSON 
STARLIGHT 39 RHUMB 

One of the oldest crews on one of the 
oldest boats, the 26-year-old Starlight 
39 yacht Rhumb (GBR) was originally 
due to sail with ARC 2014 but forced 
to withdraw after 350 miles. Skipper 
Brian Alderson, 67, who has sailed 
the ARC twice before, says: ‘Last year 
our skipper and friend David Barber 
became ill, and we also had a 
problem with our steering.’ 

In an earlier ARC crossing, Ian and 
Brian had experienced steering failure 
and the ARC team brought a boat 
within one mile, for visible support. 

Brian added; ‘The ARC is really good 
value for money. Our entry fee was 
about £1 ,000 for the boat and £1 25 
per head for the crew. It makes 
sailing the Atlantic that much more reassuring for a crew of four.’ 

Sailing with Brian were school friends John Underwood, 66, Ian Whitelock, 66, and Tim Gray, 59. 
Preparations for the ARC included installing a watermaker, putting a generator and a satellite 
communications system on board and fitting a new fridge and freezer. 


Friends John Underwood, Brian Aiderson, ian Whiteiock and 
Tim Gray on the Stariight 39 yacht Rhumb 



■ HELPFUL HINT: Add a sunshade and corner seats on the aft quarter to open up a compact cockpit. Get 
an honorary crew member to cook all main meals for the trip and freeze them - thanks, Anne Whitelock! 



Andrew Bishop at the ARC 2015 skippers’ briefing at the Hotel Santa Catalina 


case the fridge or freezer fails. 

Power failure will also render 
watermakers useless, and past 
ARCS have shown that these 
units sometimes fail, so complete 
reliance on them is inadvisable. 
Chris Brooke advises having more 
than one tank, and using the 
watermaker to refill empty plastic 
bottles, rather than topping up a 
contaminated tank. ‘The marina 
water does have a slight taste,’ 
he said. ‘You can never be 100% 
sure your water tanks are pure.’ 

Bottled water is cheap in Las 
Palmas; €1 will buy around eight 
litres, so it’s worth stocking up. 


30th anniversary ARC 


Thirty years ago, the Atlantic 
Rally for Cruisers launched 
in response to an increasing 
number of yachts setting sail 
from the Canary Islands, bound 
for the Caribbean. The route’s 
north-easterly trade winds 
stabilise in the winter months, 
running from south of the 
Canaries to just north of the 
Equator and helping even 
the slowest boat to complete 
the crossing. 

The development of the 
Transit satellite navigation ^ 
system, also known as I 
NAVSAT or NNSS (Navy 
Navigation Satellite 
System), boosted 
numbers in the 




1980s by enabling cruisers to 
make the 2,700NM crossing 
without astronavigation. Today, 
GPS fulfils the same function. 

PBO’s sister title Yachting World 
was instrumental in the inaugural 
1985 event, which was inspired 
by YW contributor Jimmy Cornell 
visiting Las Palmas, Gran Canaria 
to conduct a survey of yachts 
leaving to go transatlantic. 

The inaugural ARC quadrupled 
expectations by attracting 
204 starters, and the event, 
now run by the World 
f Cruising Club (WCC), 
continued to grow, 
sailing to Barbados 
for the first four years, 
the rally re-routed to 


I Cruising C 

has 

After sai 
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the larger marina at Rodney Bay, 
St Lucia. It takes an average of 
1 8-21 days to make the crossing 
and, upon arrival, all ARC boats 
are met with a fruit basket and 
rum punch. 

Former Yachting World editor 
Dick Johnson (left) says the past 
three decades have seen great 
changes in communication 
systems: ‘You only have to look 
at how the boats can upload 


photographs to websites while at 
sea. Gone are the days when the 
majority of the fleet were VHF- 
only boats: most are now fitted 
with satellite communications.’ 

A record number of 254 yachts 
and more than 1 ,200 sailors 
registered for the 201 5 ARC 
and for ARC-I-, which includes 
a stopover at Mindelo, on Sao 
Vicente in Cape Verde. 

■ www.worldcruising.com/arc 
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CO-OWNER: DAWN KELLY 


SOUTHERLY 42 RST DAWN CHORUS 

Dawn Kelly and her partner Martin Whitfield were nnaking their 
first ARC crossing with their two dogs plus two crew on their 
Southerly 42 RST yacht Dawn Chorus. Martin has his RYA 
Yachtmaster qualification, while Dawn has her Coastal 
Skipper. The couple did a one-day maintenance course 
with Hamble School of Yachting in preparation for the ARC, 
where they met crewmate Steven Fisher, who had recently 
completed his Yachtmaster. 

Their other crew Debra Irizarry, a surgeon from Colorado, 
was found on Ocean Crew Link: Dawn said: ‘we’re really 
pleased with that’. At sea, the border collie dogs. Buzz and 
Bonny, wear ‘state-of-the-art Ruffwear lifejackets’ and have 
been trained to go to the toilet on pieces of AstroTurf, which 
have long sail ties attached so the fabric can then be sluiced 
down or dipped overboard to wash off. 

Dawn and Martin’s first Atlantic experience was ARC Europe, 

18 days sailing from Bermuda to the Azores. Dawn said: ‘All 
went brilliantly until we were 200 miles from the Azores and we 

got hit by a gale’. The sprayhood and windvane were ripped off, the staysail destroyed and the galley table 
broke off. Together with a 70-year-old experienced crewmate called Donny, Dawn and Martin lay on cushions 
on the floor to wait it out - for 20 hours. Dawn said: ‘All of our electrics blew. Before it kicked off really badly 
we contacted the coastguard, gave our position and said “if you don’t hear from us in the morning. . 



Border collies Bonny and Buzz with their 
skipper Dawn Keiiy aboard Dawn Chorus 


staying safe 

In addition to checking that your 
insurance covers the crossing, 
make sure your liferaft is suitable 
to cross the Atlantic. It’s also 
essential to make sure that your 
navigation and interior lighting 
is in good order as sailing the 
tropics at this time of year means 
only 1 1 hours of daylight. Chris 
said: ‘Many people are surprised 
that half the trip is in darkness.’ 

Communications are essential, 
both for the crew and for loved 
ones at home. The ARC regulations 
recognise this, with every boat 
carrying a YB satellite tracking 
device that updates the ARC 
website every four hours. Many 
yachts have SSB radio and 
participate in daily sessions to 
share experiences and, often, just 
chat to people outside the boat. 
WCC managing director Andrew 
Bishop said the ARC Radio 
Net Group was divided up into 
three yacht groups, and yachts 
equipped with SSB could join in 
with the radio net in their group at 
the specified time. VHF plays a 
part too: sailors are warned not to 



be tempted to turn off or down the i 
twice-daily VFIF listening watch - i 
‘it might be you who needs it!’ = 
With this in mind, the rules insist 
on a spare antenna for the VFIF, 
which according to Chris can 
prompt protests. Fie explained: 
‘People need to think outside the 
box. If you’ve lost the mast, the i 
mains VHF will transmit 25W, while i 
the handheld’s only 5W. You get : 
a much better transmission for a \ 
longer distance with a mains set.’ j 


Medication 

Any sailors with medication, 
particularly diabetics, are 
advised to put a week’s supply 
of medication in the grab bag. 
Chris says: ‘A lot of people think, 
“why a week’s supply?” But if 
you’re rescued by a commercial 
ship, they won’t divert locally - 
you’ll carry on to wherever.’ 

This warning became a reality 
for the British-flagged Moody 
Grenadier 134 Magritte, owned by 


Steve and Teresa Arnold. The four 
crew were evacuated by the cargo 
vessel SCL Basilea on 4 December 
after their cruiser began taking on 
water the previous evening. On 
the advice of MRCC Falmouth, 
a Mayday was issued and the 
yacht’s EPIRB activated. SCL 
Basilea diverted to provide 
assistance, and with Magritte’s 
crew safely evacuated the ship 
continued en route to Spain, 
arriving 12 December. 


SKIPPER: NICK FABBRI 
SOUTHERLY 38 RUBY ROSE 



Nick Fabbri and his partner Terysa 
Vanderloo were undertaking their 
first Atlantic crossing in their 
Southerly 38, Ruby Rose (GBR), 
together with friends Neil and 
John. The couple, whose 
previous offshore sailing 
experience was three days, 
went through every emotion 
‘from excitement to abject fear’. 

The pair installed a Watt&Sea 
hydrogenerator. Nick said: ‘It cost 
a stupid amount, £3,000, but we 
got a £500 discount. ‘We’re quite 
a power-hungry boat as we run it 
like a house. We want to watch 
DVDs, we’ve got a bread machine 
and a watermaker. We’ve got three 
gas bottles, but the boat heats up hugely. 

‘We had an old towed generator and it was an absolute pain in the 
arse to retrieve, dragging 30m of line, and it only produced 6A. This 
new one is meant to do up to 25A. If we get 20A from it at 6/7 knots 
we’re laughing; we can watch every single series of Game of Thrones.’ 

Other power sources on board Ruby Rose include ‘a wind generator 
that’s meant to generate 15A, although it won’t downwind’ and two 


100W solar panels. There’s also 
a Hydrovane wind self-steering 
device onboard. 

An early test of the 
hydrogenerator showed positive 
results: ‘It doesn’t make any 
noise, which is important as our 
sleeping quarters are right next to 
it. It’s meant to self-regulate, so if 
we end up with too much power 
it calms itself down.’ 

The biggest draws on the boat 
will be the navigation lights and 
fridge (3A). Nick said: ‘We’ve 
done the entire boat to LED 
lights, which draw nothing. As 
long as we keep the fridge going, 
we’re fine. It’s full of frozen, 
vacuum-packed meats. We’ve got 
ribeye steaks for a midway treat: 
we’ve also got M&S sausages and bacon for a midway fry-up and for a 
fry-up the day after we arrive in St Lucia after a big sleep.’ Follow Nick 
and Terysa’s blog at www.rumsodomyandthelash.com. 

■ HELPFUL HINTS: Go to the butcher with your vacuum-packed 
meat and they will freeze it for you, then deliver it frozen. Fit LED 
lights. Fill the anchor locker with bottled water. 


Ruby Rose’s Terysa Vanderloo and Nick Fabbri with friends Neii and John 
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Provisioning tips 

Clare Pengelly, who has worked 
at every ARC since 2003 and 
connpleted several transatlantic 
crossings herself, continuously 
gathers tips fronn participants to 
add to her provisioning advice. 

■ Buy fruit and vegetables with 
different ripening times. 

■ Meat: Chicken lasts the shortest 
time, then lamb, pork and beef. 
Choose a solid cut of steak 
without any veins, add red wine, 
vacuum pack and freeze. That will 
be good for the duration. 

■ Wrap tomatoes and lettuce in 
kitchen roll and keep in the fridge. 
Change the paper frequently. 

■ Wrap root vegetables like carrots 
in tin foil. Juicy root vegetables 
should be allowed to dry out 
slightly before being wrapped. 

■ Salt water and cans don’t 
mix, so beware bilges: use 
watertight lockers. 

■ Double-wrap pasta, bread and 
flour in plastic bags or watertight 



SKIPPER: PAUL THOMPSON 
CONTESSA 32 PISCES 


Paul Thompson, from Dorchester, 
Dorset and David Everett from 
Adelaide, Australia met in Australia 
in 1 978 and spent more than a year 
sailing together, covering more than 
10,000 miles. The duo’s Contessa 
32, Pisces, ‘one of the few boats here 
with a twistle rig,’ was built in 1978 
and was the second-smallest boat in 
the ARC 201 5 fleet - ‘and definitely 
the oldest’. The pair had a Honda 
petrol generator and no watermaker, 
instead carrying about 240lt in two 
separate tanks and bottles. David 
noted: ‘It’s for drinking and cooking, 
not washing - you’ll smell us coming.’ 
Paul clarified: ‘We have a salt water 
pump at the sink for washing.’ 

■ HELPFUL HINT: Use salt water 
for washing. 



Double-handers Paul Thompson and David Everett onboard Pisces 



boxes to avoid infestation. Don’t 
buy all your pasta from the same 
place or store it altogether. 

■ Have snack boxes for each 
week and ask each crew member 
what their favourite snacks are. 

■ If you’ve just got one fridge, 
think about eating the chicken 
and lamb very quickly, and store 
frozen things together. 

■ When you’ve cooked 
something like mince, cook it and 
keep the pan lid on, the next day 
stir it and cook it: eat it again and 
put the pan lid back on. Do the 
same the following day. 



SKIPPER: DUCO PULLE 
NAJAD 34 BRIET 


Australian-based Dutch sailor 
Duco Pulle has designed an 
innovative bow-thruster for his 
Najad 34 yacht Brief. Duco, 
who has a PhD in electrical 
engineering from Leeds, bought 
a conventional bow thruster unit 
and then removed the 1 2V 
brushed DC motor from the gear 
leg assembly and replaced it with 
a three-phase mains-powered 
permanent magnet synchronous 
motor, which is 50% lighter. He 
said: ‘Existing bow thrusters have 
brushes that wear out and create 
black soot. This is easy to install, 
it took me an hour.’ 

Duco uses an inverter so he can 
run the bow thruster when the 
engine is on. At other times, the 
mains power can be used for 
other high-current loads. He 
added: ‘All I say to my crew is “I’m 


about to use the inverter, please 
don’t switch anything on”. It’s 
ideal, particularly for anchoring 
and going backwards.’ With a 
long keel and a Hydrovane, 
Duco’s boat is not manoeuvrable 


in astern, and he finds the 
bow-thruster a great help. 

■ HELPFUL HINT: Use LiFe 
(lithium-ferrous) batteries: ‘more 
capacity, generally better’. 



■ Anything you cut with a knife 
won’t last as long as solid food as 
it will have air contamination. 

■ With legs of cured meat - pull 
back the fat, take meat slices and 
then lay the fat back on. Rub with 
salt if it starts to go off. 

■ Water is very important. Have a 
2lt water bottle for each crew with 
their name on it, so all the crew 
can look after each other, and 
make sure they’ve drunk enough. 
Big bottles mean less plastic. If 
you have a really big bottle, get a 
plastic pump (€2.5) so you don’t 
have to move it on a rolling boat. 

■ Water budget: At a minimum 
you’re looking at 3.5lt per person 
per day - 0.5lt for brushing teeth, 
2lt for drinking, teas, coffees etc, 
0.5lt for cooking and washing-up, 
and 0.5lt for everything else. 

■ Liquid is liquid. If you’re a British 
boat, remember to take a lot of 
UHT or powdered milk for tea. 

Nothing goes to waste 

The Caribbean has taken a while 
to catch up with the European 
drive to recycle, but sailors are 
now urged to separate their 
rubbish ready to recycle in 
St Lucia. ARC participants can 
also pass surplus food on to the 
ARC office for distribution to a 
number of charities. 
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Top tips from 
Jerry the rigger 

Jerry Henwood, aka Jerry the rigger 
of Gosport, has worked in the rigging 
industry for more than 25 years and is 
the ARC official rigger. Jerry and his 
right-hand-man Ross went up 100 
masts in the run-up to the ARC 2015. 
Here’s his rigging checklist: 



Jerry Henwood, aka Jerry the rigger, up a mast 


I Ask 1s my rig up to this trip?’ 
before ieaving the UK. The 

answer will probably be yes, but 
get a professional rigger to check 
the nnast and rigging. Remember, 
the more you know about your rig 
and how to spot faults, the safer 
you will be! Tell him that you are 
going to do the ARC and ask 
what he can suggest to make 
your rig easier to sail on a long 
downwind leg. 

2 Make daiiy rig inspections 
whiie under way - part of this 
is looking aloft through binoculars. 
This should include going aloft 
periodically for an up-close 
inspection. One missing or 
damaged split pin could be 
enough to bring down a rig. A 
split pin is only working properly 
when both of its legs are open 
by a minimum of 20°. 

3 Format a check sheet. 

Methodically start at one point 
on the vessel and work your way 
around. Once you are happy that 
all is OK at deck level, then it’s 
time to check aloft. When you’re 
halfway across the Atlantic, that 
isn’t the time to learn how to climb 
a mast! Practise in the marina with 
your crew on a calm day, then try 
it on a windy day. Then add rain. 

4 Check your standing rigging 
wire where it enters the 
swage. The most common place 
for standing rigging to break is 
just inside the swage: you can’t 
always see it, but you can feel it. 
Run your hand over the wire for 
about 100mm to 150mm above 
the swage. Push each strand in 
turn: if it moves, it is broken. If you 
are in port, have the wire and 
the opposite wire replaced. We 
replace in pairs to keep the rig 
balance correct. 



5 Check the shrouds. Look 
at the mast, boom and 
spreaders and the areas where 
anything joins, exits or is just 
attached. It should all be smooth 
with no cracks. All fastenings 
must be tight and secure. 

6 Key rings. It is essential 
that these are taped up 
so that anything passing over 
them (ropes, clothing, sails, etc) 
does not catch on them and pull 
them open. 

7 Lubrication. All moving parts 
should be able to move! If 
they don’t, start with hot water. 
They may be just seized up by 
salt and general dirt. If this doesn’t 
work, move onto penetrating 
fluids. Lastly, dismantle the item. 

8 Winches require iooking 
after. Dismantle the winch. 

Lay the parts out on a clean 
cloth in the order of removal. 
Thoroughly clean each piece. 
Check its condition, look for 
cracks and chips. Replace any 
part that is damaged, paying 
particular attention to the springs 
and pawls. Smear a thin coating 
of winch or gear grease onto 
all the surfaces, regardless of 
whether they come into contact 
with another part. Reassemble. 
Test. When carrying out the 
winch service, always replace 


\ the springs with new ones. Each i 

] spring is very small and only [ 

I costs about 35p. I 

9 Check the boom. The part \ 
most often found at fault on = 
\ a boom is the nylon wear washer j 

i that goes between the boom \ 

i gooseneck toggle and the mast I 

\ bracket. You may not have one; j 

I it will have worn away! Check all i 

i of the fittings that are attached to I 

i the boom. i 


^ A The spinnaker pole. Make 
I W sure that the piston ends 
are freely moving. Check the 
trip lines for chafe. If you have a 
telescopic pole, make certain that 
the telescopic section slides freely 
and that the locking parts are in 
good condition. 


M M The boom preventer. 

I I When sailing downwind, 
there is a risk of an unintentional 
gybe. You should use a boom 
preventer line. This line must be 
led from the aft end of the boom 
forward through a block and back 
aft. If you place the line further 
forward on the boom, you will 
break the boom if you broach. It will 
also help when the boat is rolling 
in a big swell and/or light winds. 



M A Shackles. Buy a couple of 
I rolls of Monel seizing wire 
and seize all your shackle pins. 



Seize shackle pins to prevent 
them from working ioose 

M O Wire cutters. When the 

I O worst happens and the rig 
has fallen down, you need a really 
good set of wire cutters (not bolt 
croppers). Go to see your local 
rigger and look at his cutters. Try 
them on an old piece of wire that 
is the same diameter as your 
largest wire, then imagine that the 
deck is rolling about. Are you or 
your crew strong enough to use 
them? These aren’t cheap to buy, 
but are an essential safety item. 
Remember, a mast can quickly 
knock a hole through the side of 
a yacht: either get the mast back 
on deck quickly so that you can 
make a jury rig, or get rid of it. 

M Ji Rigging repairs at sea. 

I ^ As soon as you notice a 
problem with the standing rigging, 
make the problem side the lee 
side of the rig. Brace the mast 
with spare halyards and then drop 
your sails. Do not let your sail flog. 
There are three main methods of 
repair. Carry a spare set of rigging; 
carry some lengths of wire and a 
supply of bulldog grips; use these 
to bridge the damaged area, or 
carry a set of Sta-Lok rigging 
repair terminals. 


M g" Aiways wear a helmet 
I w when climbing a 
mast at sea. | 
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Diesel data on screen 


Andy Johnson reveals how you can add engine, transmission and 
electrical system data pages via the NMEA2000 network by linking 
three different data converters to the chart plotter on his Moody 31 


J ust about every 

engine installed in a \ 
yacht or power boat 
has some degree 
of instrumentation, 
ranging from the basic rev 
counter, warning lights and 
audible alarm (as in this 
project) to a full suite of 
dials and displays. 

Modern chart plotters and 
marine instruments, in addition to 
displaying the chart, radar and 
many other functions, also offer a 
comprehensive set of data pages 
to display information for one or 
more engines, transmissions and 
electrical systems. Here, we take a 
Moody 31 and its Volvo Penta 2003 
engine and add a host of engine 
and electrical data to display via 
the NMEA2000 network. 

Three stages of conversion 
are involved, beginning with the 
sensors themselves - referred to 
as senders - which will convert the 
parameter being measured into an 
electrical signal. The second and 
third stages, accomplished by the 
data converter unit, are to convert 
the electrical signal into a digital 
number (digitisation) and arrange 
it into a format suitable for 
transmission onto the NMEA2000 
network. Some larger engines 
use the automotive J1 939 
network, which would then 
have to be converted into the 
NMEA2000 format to display 
on the chart plotter. 

The most common senders are 
resistive, such that their resistance 
changes with the parameter 
being measured, or pulse-type 
senders where the frequency of the 
pulses changes with the speed 
being monitored. The coolant 
temperature, oil pressure and fuel 
level senders used here are all 
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Oil pressure and coolant 
temperature senders with 
integral alarm switches 



Electronics engineer Andy Johnson has focused in 
recent years on teaching RYA courses and own-boat 
training in navigation, radar, boat electrics and 
electronic systems. He and wife Sue sail their 
Moody 31 wherever the weather and time allow. 



resistive. Measuring current is 
achieved using either a resistive 
device called a current shunt or a 
Hall effect sensor (which measures 
current in a different way). The 
alternator itself provides the pulse 
output for engine revs so no 
additional sender is required. 

Selecting the senders 

The temperature and pressure 
senders need to fit in the same 
locations as the original senders, 
so they need the correct thread. 
The temperature sender should 
measure from about 25°C to above 
the alarm point (95°C). The oil 
pressure sender must cope with 
the highest possible pressure for 
a cold engine at start-up (7 Bar, 
lOOpsi in this case). 

There are many tank level 
senders on the market: the one 
chosen was a simple tube type. 



changing the resistance in small 
steps as the float moves up and 
down. Once the flange is fitted, 
the actual sender simply screws 
in - providing there is enough 
height above the tank to poke 
it through (check this first!). 

Measuring current presents more 
of a challenge. It would be useful 
to display total charging current 
and current consumption from the 
domestic batteries. Current can be 
measured by a ‘resistive current 
shunt’, which has a very small 
fixed value of resistance, creating 
a voltage across its terminals 
proportional to the current flowing 
through them (remember Ohm’s 
Law?). Alternatively, a Hall effect 
sensor measures the magnetic 
field generated by the flow of 
current in the cable (passing 
through its aperture), producing 
a small voltage proportional to it. 
This type of sensor also needs a 
12V supply. Both are 60A rated, 
as they would be damaged if 
subjected to prolonged currents 
greater than their rating. They 
give 1 mV/A output, and this is 
increased by the use of differential 
amplifiers to multiply this very 


Ja 


small signal by 50, 

. increasing it to 
, 50mV/A. 

Measuring 
battery voltage 
only requires 
a wire from the 
battery terminal 
to the data 
converter 

channel input, or is 
measured internally 
on some units. 

To minimise 
electrical 
interference, a 
new OV bus was installed for 
all the instrumentation, connected 
directly back to the domestic 
battery negative terminal and 
screened multi-core cable 
was used for the sender 
signal connections. 

The data converter itself is an 
electronic unit with configurable 
input channels, taking in the 
signals from the resistive and 
pulse-type sensors. The resultant 
numbers, representing the 
values of the parameters being 
measured, are then assembled 
into the correct format and sent 
to the display via the NMEA2000 
data network. 

Data converters either 
piggyback off existing sensors and 
instruments, picking up the sensor 
outputs at their terminals, or new 
sensors are fitted and wired to the 
data converter inputs, or a mixture 
of both. 



Cables from the alternator and 
other sources of charging are 
passed through the Hall effect 
sensor aperture 
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NoLand RSll Engine Data Converter 


The NoLand RS1 1 has six configurable input channels and two pulse-type 
channels. It comes with a set-up utility software package and a USB lead 
to link your computer to the device. The set-up utility allows each channel 
to be configured to output a particular type of data and to set the 
calibration of the sender connected to the channel. 


Channel allocation 

A1 Oil pressure 
A2 Coolant temperature 
A3 Fuel tank level 
A4 Domestic consumption current 
A5 Charging current 
A6 Battery 2 
P1 +!- Engine revs 
P2-I-/- Not used 
Engine hours are automatically 
logged, and you can set the 
existing engine hours into the 
RS1 1 (as its starting point) via the 
set-up utility. The unit is supplied 
from 1 2V or 24V, and the OV is 
connected to the newly-installed 
instrumentation OV bus. 

Sondor calibration 

The oil pressure, coolant temperature and fuel level senders are resistive, 
and to create a voltage at their terminal they require a small constant 
current passing through them. If the current remains constant, then (by 
Chm’s law) the voltage at the terminal will be proportional to the resistance 
which, of course, is determined by the oil pressure, coolant temperature 
or fuel level. The constant current is provided by the RS1 1 channel 
itself. (If piggybacked off an existing instrument, that will provide the 
constant current.) 

How the set-up utility works 

An assumption is made in the RS 11 that the relationship between 
the parameter being measured and the voltage seen at the sender is 
a linear one. To set this up we need to configure low and high end 
operating points, and the RS1 1 will ‘draw’ a straight line relationship 
between them. This works well for the oil pressure and the fuel sender, but 
is a limitation with the temperature sender. The utility helps by displaying 
the voltage at the sender connected to each channel in the ‘terminal 
viewer’ window. The pulse channel (PI +!-) is calibrated by entering a 
multiplier in the port RPM box. 
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Sender voltages displayed in the ‘terminal viewer’ window 


Oil pressure 

The new sender has two terminals, the resistive sender which is wired 
back to input A1 and the loss of pressure alarm switch terminal which 
has the original wire reconnected. 

The set-up utility is now used to configure the channel: firstly we select 
‘port’ engine (instance 0, the default for a single engine). It then allows A1 
to be set to Oil Pressure and the current source turned ON. The sender 
voltage at zero pressure can be read from the terminal viewer window, 
with the engine switched off. 

This gives: 

Sense volts 1 (the sender voltage) = 0.1V 
Field value 1 (the oil pressure) = 0 psi 
For the high-pressure value, as this is a new sender, we will have to rely 
on the manufacturer’s data sheet to calculate this, and the fact that 
NoLand Engineering quote their constant current as around 9mA. Taking 7 
Bar (1 OOpsi) at start-up, the manufacturer quotes a sender resistance of 
1 1 9Q, resulting in a sender voltage of 1 .07V (1 1 9 Q x 0.009A). 

This gives the high value: 

Sense volts 2 = 1 .07 

Field value 2 = 100 psi (7 Bar converted as I prefer pressure in psi). 

Finally, set the alarm value to 00 to disable as the original alarm is 
still connected. 

Coolant temperature 

The graph shows how temperature sender characteristics are non-linear 
so a choice of operating point has to be made, accepting that away from 
that point the reading becomes less and less accurate. This actually isn’t a 
problem, as the only temperature of real interest is the 60°C -70°C normal 
operating region. If things go wrong and temperature rises, it will show up 
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Temperature sender’s non-linear characteristics 



RS11 over-temperature aiarm set via the utiiity software. 
This is set to around 85°C as an eariy warning 
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on the display: accuracy is secondary to the fact that it would be running 
‘higher than usual’. Don’t forget, you still have the alarm switch function of 
the original engine electrics, and an early warning alarm value (say 85°C) 
can be set in the RS1 1 so the chart plotter sounds off before then. 

Fuel tank level sender 

Hold the sender with the float at the bottom and read the voltage in 
the terminal viewer, and repeat with the float at the top. 

Domestic consumption and 
charging current measurement 

Again this is straightforward, as the current signal for both the shunt 
(domestic consumption) and Hall sensor (charging), amplified by the 
AD50 differential amplifiers, give an output of 50mV/A and is linear. No 
current source is required. 

Battery 2 voitage 

No sender is required, and the set-up is simple. 

Engine revs 

Connect the ‘W’ terminal on the back of the alternator to the P1 (-I-) input 
and P1 (-) to OV: this isn’t normally 
necessary, but without 
it occasional glitches will occur 
with some alternators. The 
calibration is set by entering a 
multiplier value in the Port RPM 
box and matching the displayed 
value with the rev counter. For this 
engine/alternator combination, 
the value is 11 . 

The table below shows the full 
set-up. A little trial and error is 
required to get the displayed 
values just right. Where you have an alternative means of taking the same 
measurement, a comparison can be made. The main concern, however, is 
to detect a change in the normal operation of the engine due to a problem: 
absolute accuracy is a secondary issue, really. 



A1 

Oil 

Pressure 

A2 

Coolant 

temp 

A3 

Fuel 

level 

A4 

Domestic 

current 

A5 

Charging 

current 

A6 

Battery 

2 Volts 

P1(+/-) 

factor 

Sense volts 1 

0.1 

2.7 

0.01 

0 

0 

2 

oil 

Field value 1 

0 

17.5 

0 

0 

0 

1.9 

Sense volts 2 

1.19 

0.3 

1.64 

0.75 

3.0 

14.1 

Field volts 2 

102 

90 

100 

15 

60 

13.9 

Alarm value 

00 

77 

1 

00 

00 

10 

Current source 

ON 

ON 

ON 

OFF 

N/A 

N/A 


Actisense EMU-l 
Engine Monitoring Unit 

Again, there are six ‘gauge input’ channels, but the main difference is 
that the Actisense EMU-1 is pre-loaded with a range of sender 
characteristics (including the non-linearity of temperature senders) 
which makes the configuration very simple but, of course, inflexible. 

You only have to choose the engine instance, then the parameter for 
each channel, and select your sender from the drop-down list. The 
EMU-1 then has four alarm inputs which are connected to the switch 
part of the senders: only two are used in this installation. It is strongly 
recommended that you retain the original engine electrics alarm 
connections, but you can also connect them to the EMU-1 alarm inputs 
as well if desired. Finally, there are two tacho inputs. 

Channel allocation 

(Instance 0 and current source ‘Auto’ for each) 

G1 - Coolant temperature G2 - Oil pressure 
G3 - Fuel tank level G4-G6 - Not used 

A1 - Oil pressure sender low-pressure switch (set to trigger below 5V) 

A2 - Temperature sender over-temperature switch (set to trigger below 5V) 
A3 - A4 Not used 

T1 (-I-) - Alternator ‘W’ terminal for engine revs. (Ratio PPR = 1 1 .5) 

T1(-)-0V 

T2 (-1-/-) Not used 

Battery volts are measured internally from the EMU-1 supply. 




Rev counter connection on the 
back of the alternator 



Engine and electrical data displayed on the chart plotter 


EMU configuration tool 

This is very straightforward to load, although it is necessary to buy the 
Actisense NGT-1 USB to use it. The communication between the config 
software (on your computer) and the EMU-1 is through the NGT-1 USB into 
the NMEA2000 network backbone. If you have a Raymarine (STNG)-style 
backbone you will need two DeviceNet (female) to STNG cable adapters 
for the NGT-1 and EMU-1 . Currently, the configuration software does not 
allow existing engine hours to be entered or allow the overall set-up to be 
saved, so write it down as you will have to re-enter it all next time. 
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The EMU configuration tool is easy to use. The drop-down lists show all 
the available senders for the parameter being measured 
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Veethree EGM (Engine 
Gateway/Monitor) 

This unit has been included firstly because it also works with the 
automotive ‘J1939’ network used on larger engine instrumentation 
systems, converting the data into NMEA2000 format. Secondly, because it 
is probably the best-engineered product I have seen in a long time, and for 
that alone it deserves a mention. A massive capability is packed into this 
small unit and, if you read the manual from the beginning, you are guided 
through both the wiring and set-up details. 


Data input sources 

■ J1939-derived data 

■ NMEA2000-derived data 

■ Seven pre-allocated sender signal inputs 

■ One tacho input 

■ One NMEA01 83 input - for GPS data 

Data output 

■ All the above can be displayed on the EGM itself 
and converted in format for pushing out onto the 
NMEA2000 network and displaying elsewhere. 

■ Fuel management ‘page’ performs a number of 
consumption calculations. 


Setting up 

Set-up is done directly into the EGM and very straightforward. As with 
the Actisense device there are industry-standard senders pre-configured, 
and you also have the ability to set your own calibration for new senders 
which will activate the current source. There are pre-set alarm levels for oil 
pressure, coolant temperature and fuel level; but again, retain the original 
engine alarms as well. 


WIRING ARRANGEMENT FOR SENDER INPUTS 

Wire coiour 

Pre-aiiocated sender -function 

Used in this project 

Biack/white 

Oii pressure 

Yes 

Brown/white 

Cooiant temp 

Yes 

Red/white 

Boost pressure 

No 

Orange 

Tiit and trim 

No 

Pink 

Oii temperature 

No 

Yeiiow/white 

Rudder angie 

No 

Biue 

Fuei ievei 

Yes 

Vioiet 

Tacho (RPM from aiternator) 

Yes 

Green 

NMEA0183 GPS input 

No 

Measured internaiiy 

Battery voitage 

Yes 



Each dial position in the display has different options, and there are 
several different ‘pages’ for display 


PBO conclusion 


All three data converters work well. The advantage with the 
NoLand RS11 is its flexibility (allowing current to be measured) 
at the expense of a slightly more complex set-up. For a more 
standard installation, without current measurement, then the 
Actisense EMU-1 is very simple to configure. The Veethree 
EGM is perfect for vessels with larger engines (or outboards) 
which have their instruments on the J1939 network, an 
approach becoming more common in the marine sector. 


PARTS AND PRICES 



Manufacturers/suppiiers 

Part numbers used 

Price guide £ inci. VAT 
uniess stated 

Engine data converters and accessories 

NoLand Engineering 

RS11 

US$ 280 -K duty 

Actisense 

EMU-1 i 

NGT-1-USB 

£320 

£144 

Veethree/Bainbridge Marine 

Engine Gateway/Monitor 

£655 

Chandiers, Raymarine agent or Actisense 
(same adapter works for each converter) 

DeviceNet (femaie) to STNG adapter cabie*. 

£30 (each) 

Differentiai ampiifiers (required for current 
measurement oniy) 

NoLand Engineering 

AD50 

US$ 35 -K duty (each) 

Temperature sender/switch combined. (Ml 8 
thread, resistance ranges from 450^^ at 25“C 
to 38^2at100°C) 

WEMA 

150132 

£44 

Oii pressure sender/ switch combined. (17^^ at 
zero and 1 70Q at 1 0 Bar, 1/8 - 27NPTF thread) 

WEMA (SRP-IOfamiiy). 

150053 

£45 

VDO 

360-081-030-0150 

£70 

KUS 

FRG2010 (KE21100 SRP-TR-0-10) 

£24 

Fuei tank ievei sender 

WEMA 

S3 (35cm used, depends on tank depth) 

£57 

WEMA 

Nyion fiange FL-2 (A stainiess version is avaiiabie) 

£6 

Haii effect current sensor 

VDO 

Sensor UK-UE-1 57 (60A) 

£80 

Harness UK-UE-1 84 

£14 

Bracket UK-UE-1 88 

£7 

Current shunt 

VDO 

A2C59514043 (60A) ' 

£61 


* Only required if using Raymarine backbone: two are needed for the Actisense soiution, but oniy one for each of the NoLand or Veethree soiutions. 
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Destination guide 



Visitor moorings on the River Biyth and the harbour master’s office, with 


jthwoid in the background 




Southwold 


& The River Biyth 


Richard Johnstone-Bryden recommends the myriad 
attractions of ‘the quintessential English seaside resort’ 



Adnams brewery: visitor tours can be booked oniine or over the phone 


idely known { 

for its resident I 

brewery, j 

restored | 

Victorian pier, j 

towering lighthouse, cliff-top | 

cannons and brightly-painted I 

beach huts, Southwold is quite \ 

simply the quintessential | 

English seaside resort. Those j 

who arrive by sea will also I 

discover that Southwold has a { 

relatively unspoilt traditional | 

small fishing port where you j 

can still buy locally-caught fish j 

and catch a wooden rowing | 

ferry to the neighbouring j 

village of Walberswick. f 

The approaches to Southwold j 

are dogged by a series of sand j 

and shingle banks which are j 

constantly on the move, especially j 

in the winter months when the 1 


seasonal gales cause the greatest 
movement. To keep track of this 
situation there is a regularly 
updated chart available free of 
charge from the harbour master. 
Equally, all visitors should make 


[ contact with the harbour master 
j at least 24 hours before their 
I planned visit, either by phone 
E or VHP, to find out the latest 
I information as well as ensuring 
[ there is an available berth. 


The port’s tides can be strong, 
with ebb tides flowing at up to 6 
knots, so it is best to time your 
entry for the second half of the 
flood tide. Before making your 
final approach to Southwold you 
must establish VHP contact with 
the harbour master on Ch12. 

Entry to the harbour is controlled 
by the following signals: three 
vertical red lights on the pole 
at the end of the North Pier - 
harbour closed. Two red flags 
flown from the pole at the end of 
the North Pier - harbour closed. 
(When the harbour is closed, 
contact the harbour master for 
advice.) No flags being flown from 
the pole at the end of the North 
Pier - harbour open. One green 
light from the pole at the end of 
North Pier and two green lights 
on The Knuckle - harbour open. 
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Southwold and the River Blyth 



southwold] 


The entrance has a nriinimunn 
depth of 1 .1 nn at chart datunn. 

Aim to sail midstream through the 
harbour mouth until the channel 
opens up, at which point turn to 





starboard and keep close to the 
knuckle. On reaching the former 
Commercial Quay, turn to port 
and run straight up the harbour to 
avoid the very shallow water along 


I the southern bank. To keep out of 
difficulty, you should stay within 
. 3m of the recently refurbished 
\ quay, which is now used by 
larger visiting craft including the 
\ occasional Thames sailing barge 
[ and sail training ships as well as 
[ those requiring red or white diesel. 
\ The starboard mark at the end of 
' the quay highlights the point at 
i which you should move back to 
[ the middle of the channel for the 
I voyage up the harbour towards 
[ the visitor moorings. 


I Even though a 4-knot speed 
I limit officially applies within the 
\ harbour, this should not be taken 
I at face value. Experience has 
I demonstrated that it is impossible 
I to set a speed limit that minimises 
j wash without endangering boats 
I at certain stages of the tide. 

I Therefore, all users of the port 
I are asked to act responsibly and 
I keep their wash to a minimum 
I at all times. This is particularly 
j important when passing the 
I small wooden open rowing boat 
I that Dani Church operates as a 
ferry between Walberswick and 
Southwold. This popular summer 
j service has been run by her family 
I since the Second World War, 

I when Dani’s great-grandfather 
I Robert Cross (better known as 
I ‘Old Bob’) started taking troops 
I across the river in his boat. If the 
j weather takes a turn for the worst, 

I Dani occasionally uses a more 
I modern GRP open workboat as 
I a temporary replacement for 
I the traditional rowing boat to 
: maintain the service. 


^ Walberswick 


I 


3 


3 


Despite its modest waterfront, 
Walberswick was a bustling 
port trading in cheese, bacon, 
timber, corn and fish from the 
1 3th century through to the early 
20th century, when severe silting 
triggered its decline. These days, 
the village’s main waterside 
activities centre around the 
age-old East Coast pursuit, 
enjoyed by generations of 
children, of fishing for crabs along 
the edge of Dunwich Creek. At 
times it feels as though the village 
has been colonised by celebrities, 
with Richard Curtis, Martin Bell, 
Geoffrey Palmer and Paul Heiney 
all owning holiday homes in 
Walberswick. Another of the 
village’s former residents, Emma 
Freud, used it as the setting for 
her novel The Sea House. 

Those who catch the ferry or 
follow the footpath to Walberswick 
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Southwoid’s brightiy-painted wooden beach huts change hands for up to £150,000 



Trailabie boats can use, for free, the siipway by the harbour master’s office 


will be rewarded by the sight of 
a picturesque village where you 
can enjoy afternoon tea at the 
appropriately-nanned Tearoom 
& Restaurant on the edge of 
the green. Alternatively, the 
two pubs can provide something 
a bit stronger. 

The southern bank beyond the 
last of Walberswick’s fisherman’s 
huts consists of private moorings 
and open marshland, whereas 
the opposite bank, known as 
Blackshore, is home to the port’s 
remaining commercial ventures. 
The wooden buildings include two 
boatyards, the base for the 9m 
charter RIB Coastal Voyager, a 
chip shop, a seafood restaurant, 
a cafe and traditional fishermen’s 
huts, some of which still sell 
locally-caught fish. The concrete 
public slipway beside the harbour 
master’s office is the final 
landmark before you arrive at 
the visitor moorings. 

The harbour master’s office 
used to be Southwoid’s lifeboat 
station until the RNLI built a new 
one at the other end of the harbour 
in 1994. During the intervening 
years, it has undergone a series of 
changes including the installation 
of toilets and showers for visiting 
yachtsmen, while the removal 
of its slipway has enabled two 
pontoons to be installed in front of 
the wooden building for visitors. 

Those with powerful engines 
should have no difficulty coming 
in to moor at the visitor berths. 
However, it is important to be 
aware that the margin for error in 
a strong flood tide is reduced by 
the combination of moored boats 
along both sides of the river as 
well as the presence of the nearby 
Bailey bridge. Those who fail 
to take these constraints into 
account while manoeuvring can 
quickly become trapped by the 
Bailey bridge, which effectively 


marks the limit of navigation for j 
many boats. The designated i 

turning area for vessels over 1 2m \ 
(40ft) stretches from the harbour e 
master’s office to the end of the ; 
visitor moorings. Those with less j 
powerful engines such as the \ 
larger classic boats that come into : 
Southwold resort to the traditional ■ 
‘ferry glide in’ method. The [ 

procedure begins by placing the ; 
vessel’s bow gently into the soft \ 
mud of the southern bank [ 

opposite the harbour master’s [ 

office and allowing the tide to turn 
the boat. As the hull comes round, ; 
the water pressure brings it off the t 
mud. At this point you either drop | 
the anchor and ease out the line [ 
to place the craft on the moorings, \ 
or lower the anchor enough so | 
that it drags along the bottom as j 
you manoeuvre the boat on to the [ 
mooring, using the rudder to j 

‘glide’ on the tidal stream. i 

Southwoid’s visitor moorings \ 

are a valuable commodity, so \ 

the harbour master makes the | 

best of his scarce resources by ^ 
performing a juggling act to get 
the most out of the available quay 
heading and pontoons. Therefore, \ 


it is important to bring long ropes 
that can be used as shore lines, 
because at peak periods boats 
are moored up to four deep from 
the quay heading, and you must 
be prepared to change berths if 
asked to do so by the harbour 
master to create enough room 
or larger vessels. Plans have 
been drawn up to install additional 
pontoon moorings for visitors 
along the southern bank, 
although the potential timings 


i have yet to be firmed up at the 
! time of going to press. 

^ Blythburgh 

Once alongside the visitor 
moorings, those with a sense of 
adventure and a small tender may 
wish to explore the 3y4-mile-long 
stretch of the River Blyth above 
the Bailey bridge to the village of 
Blythburgh. This waterway was 
once a busy commercial highway 
known as the Blyth Navigation 



NM 


Out and about - 
places of interest 

1. Southwold Pier, 01502 722105 

2. Beach huts 

3. Lighthouse (tours available, 01502 724729) 

4. Southwold Bailey bridge 

5. Visitor moorings 

6. Harbour Inn, 01502 72238 

7. Harbour master, 01502 724712, VHP Chi 2 

8. Harbour Tea Rooms, 01502 722593 

9. Harbour Marine Services Ltd, 01502 724721 

10. Fishermen’s huts 

11. Justin E Ladd Boatbuilding, 01502 724643 

12. Coastal Voyager, 07887 525082 

13. Southwold Ferry 

14. RNLI lifeboat station 

15. T[^e Alfred Corry Museum, 01502 723200 

16. Blythburgh Road Bridge, A12 

17. Blythburgh Church 

1 8. White Hart Inn, 01 502 47821 7 
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The stretch of water above this Bailey Bridge was once a busy commercial highway known as the Blyth Navigation 


Blythburgh Church 


Southwold and the River Blyth 




Upper Blyth to Blythburgh Road Bridge runs through a Special Protection Area 


Trailable boats can use the Justin Ladd slipway by prior arrangement... 


and flowed for a total of seven 
miles to the market town of 
Halesworth. The upper 3-mile 
section contained four locks that 
were closed under the terms of 
the 1930 Land Drainage Act, 
thus making the road bridge at 
Blythburgh the limit of navigation. 
The remaining navigable waters 
can be tackled by small boats 
capable of passing under the 
Bailey bridge a couple of hours 
either side of HW. 

The use of this water is not 
actively encouraged because it 
flows through a Special Protection 
Area (an area identified and 
protected under the EU Birds 
Directive as being internationally 
important for breeding over- 
wintering and migrating birds). 
However, the navigable channel 
is indicated by painted wooden 
posts that are maintained by 
the River Blyth Navigation 
Association. The relatively narrow 
river meanders through Reydon 
and Tinker’s marshes for the first 
two miles above Southwold before 
opening up into a large expanse 
of open water that dries out to a 
series of trickles at LW. 

With the notable exception of a 
small stage built for the exclusive 


; use of the River Blyth Navigation 
; Association’s members, there 
: are no moorings available at 
\ Blythburgh. The village’s stunning 

■ mediaeval church dominates the 
\ surrounding landscape and is 

' known locally as ‘the Cathedral 
i of the Marshes’. The narrow 
i country lane leading to the 
! church is lined by beautiful 
; thatched cottages, while the White 
i Hart pub is a good place to sit 

■ back and enjoy the scenery. 

I Highly-prized huts 

■ Alternatively, those looking to 
i unwind closer to the visitor 

■ moorings could walk across the 
I road to the Harbour Inn, where 

; you can also enjoy a good quality 
i meal at a reasonable price. 

: Afterwards, why not explore one 
\ of the area’s numerous public 
: footpaths to burn off the calories? 

: I recently rediscovered the magic 

■ of the footpath that runs across 
i the marshes from beside the 

\ Harbour Inn towards the common. 
; By using this footpath or following 
; the road, it takes about 1 5-20 

■ minutes to reach the town itself. 

■ From there you can either explore 
E the town or head to the seafront. 

\ The walk along the golden 


sandy beach takes you past the 
brightly-painted wooden beach 
huts, which change hands for 
up to £1 50,000, despite a lack of 
electricity, running water and the 
right to sleep overnight in them. 
Comparable in size to the average 
garden shed, a few of these 
highly-prized huts are available for 
hire on a weekly basis, with prices 
ranging from £100 to £250 per 
week. The restored 623ft Victorian 
pier offers wonderful views of the 
seafront, especially in the morning 
sun. It has a nice tearoom and a 


: collection of bizarre machines 
! including a distinctive water clock 
I and the unique ‘Under The Pier 
^ Show’. Plans are afoot for the 
i preserved passenger vessel MV 
i Balmoral to visit the pier again in 
[ 201 6 to embark/disembark people 
[ for cruises along the coast. 

I A classic Punch and Judy 
[ show can be seen by the pier 
I throughout the summer months 
i to round off the traditional seaside 
I experience. The timings for these 
! shows will be posted on the pier’s 
i website along with the details for 
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Destination guide - Southwoid and the River Biyth 



Tudor cannons stiii iine the aptiy-named Gun Hiii 


The Alfred Carry Museum is based in the former Cromer iifeboat shed 



any future visits by MV Balmoral. 

Those wishing to stop for a bite 
to eat within the town will find 
plenty of choice. I have always 
found the Red Lion, the cafe 
between the beach huts and 
Mark’s Fish & Chips good options. 
Not surprisingly, all of Southwold’s 
pubs are owned by Adnams 
brewery, which forms the town’s 
economic backbone with a 
portfolio that also includes the 
prestigious Swan and Crown 
hotels, as well as the Cellar & 
Kitchen store. If the idea of finding 
out how the company’s award- 


winning beers and spirits are 
produced appeals, you could join 
one of the tours which include the 
obligatory tasting sessions. 

The town’s other nautical 
attractions include guided tours 
of the 101ft lighthouse and the 
Sailors’ Reading Room on Long 
Island Cliff, which is well worth a 
visit. It was funded by the widow 
of Captain Charles Rayley to deter 
fishermen from working on the 
Sabbath and drinking too much! 
The room contains a selection of 
artefacts, models and fading 
photographs that provide a 


Southwoid fact file 


fascinating insight into the town’s 
rich maritime heritage. Another 
aspect of this story is highlighted 
by the Amber Shop’s museum, 
which is dedicated to the story 
of this translucent fossil resin. 
Southwoid is sometimes referred 
to as the home of amber within 
the UK because this substance 
can often be found along the 
beach following the winter 
storms which tear lumps of 
it from the seabed. 

To complete the round trip, 
simply follow an equally scenic 
route along the seafront towards 
the harbour which includes the 
Tudor cannons of Gun Hill, more 
luxurious villas, views across the 
open marshes and the former 


Cromer lifeboat house which is 
home to the Victorian lifeboat 
Alfred Carry and situated a stone’s 
throw away from the RNLI’s 
current lifeboat station near the 
harbour entrance. As you walk 
back up the harbour, why not stop 
off to buy some freshly-caught fish 
before returning to the boat? 

Alternatively, you could walk to 
Walberswick by crossing the 
Bailey bridge at the top of the 
harbour and head along the 
southern bank until you reach 
the village. To return to the visitor 
moorings, simply cross the 
harbour in the rowing ferry and 
walk along the northern bank 
past the fishermen’s sheds 
and boatyards. 


Getting around 

■ By road, Southwoid can be reached via 
the A1 2 by taking either the A1 095 or B1 1 27. 
Direct rail services to Southwoid were closed 
in 1929, but there are regular buses to 
Lowestoft, Halesworth and Beccles where 
you can access Abellio Greater Anglia’s 
regional and intercity train services. 

Harbour authority 

■ The port authority for Southwoid is 
Waveney District Council. 

■ Harbour master, 01502 724712, VHF Chi 2 

Boatyards 

■ Justin E Ladd Boatbuilding, 01502 724643 

■ Harbour Marine Services Ltd, 01502 
724721 , www.harbourmarine.co.uk 

Visitor attractions 

■ Southwoid Tourist Information Centre, 
01502 724729 

■ Lighthouse tours, 01 502 724729 
(booked via the tourist information centre), 
www.trinityhouse.co.uk 

■ The Alfred Corny Museum, 01502 723200, 
http://freespace.virgin.net/david.cragie 

■ Southwoid Pier, 01502 722105, 
www.southwoldpier.co.uk 

■ Coastal Voyager, 07887 525082, 
www.coastalvoyager.co.uk 


■ Adnams Brewery tours, 01 502 727225, 
www.adnams.co.uk 

Siipways 

■ Harbour dues are payable to Waveney 
District Council by all users of Southwoid 
Harbour, regardless of where they moor 
or launch. The concrete public slipway by 
the harbour master’s office can be used 
free of charge by all trailable boats 
throughout the tide, although those 
wishing to avoid the mud at the bottom 

of the slip may wish to avoid 3hrs +!- MLWS. 
Alternatively, the slipways owned by 
Harbour Marine Services and Justin Ladd 
can be used by trailable boats up to 25ft 
3hrs +!- HW by prior arrangement. 

Pilot books 

■ Southwoid Harbour Guide, free from the 
harbour master 

■ East Coast Rivers Cruising Companion 
(latest edition 2008), Janet Harder, Nautical 
Data Ltd, £24.99 

■ East Coast Pilot Lowestoft to Ramsgate 
(latest edition 2015) by Colin Jarman, Garth 
Cooper & Dick Holness, Imray, £23.50 
(updates listed on www.eastcoastpilot.com) 

■ Reeds Aberdeen Asset Management 
Eastern Almanac 2016, Adlard Coles 
Nautical, £35 


■ East Anglian Skipper’s Guide (published 
annually), Sahira Publications, free from 
local boatyards, chandlers and YCs, 
www.skippersguide.co.uk 

■ Local Boating East Coast by Barry Hunter, 
Bubbles Publishing, £9.95 

Charts 

■ Admiralty Leisure Folio Thames Estuary 
Essex and Suffolk Coast SC5607 

■ Imray C25 Southern North Sea Harwich to 
River Humber and Holland Passage Chart 

■ Imray C28 The East Coast Harwich to 
Wells-next-the-Sea 

■ Imray 2000 Suffolk & Essex Chart 
Pack - Lowestoft to Burnham-on-Crouch 

General interest books 

Several books have been written about 
Southwold’s rich heritage. My favourites 
include the following: 

■ Southwoid: Portraits Of An English 
Seaside Town by Rebecca and Stephen 
Clegg, Phillimore 

■ The Story Of The Southwold-Walberswick 
Ferry by Dani Church with Ann Gander, 

Holm Oak Publishing 

■ The Best Of Southwoid, edited by 
John Miller, Sutton Publishing 

■ Southwoid River: Georgian Life In The Biyth 
Valley by Rachel Lawrence, Suffolk Books 
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PRACTICAL ^ 


To vent or 
not to vent 


a Is ventilation a viable alternative 
to dehumidifiers? According to 
Richard Hare, it remains so 


I was as nervous as the 
next man when it came 
to leaving upholstery, 
cushions and curtains 
aboard Keppel during i 

long, damp UK winters. i 

But then during Keppel' s 1 0 j 

years wintering in various mainland i 
European locations, I had no j 

alternative but to do so. And when i 
that edgy moment arrived each \ 
spring, as the washboards were = 

unlocked after seven long winter : 
months, we were always relieved j 
to find her dry as a bone within. = 
From the first night onwards we \ 

slept well in dry sleeping bags on i 
dry berth cushions. = 

But that was ‘there’, then. What i 

about ‘here’, now? Would it be the \ 
same after a UK winter? Would ! 
ventilation be enough to keep j 

interior furnishings and electrics j 

damp and mould-free? Ventilation \ 

alone had always kept my former j 
boat sweet. She was, and remains, \ 
a clinker-built Finesse 24, ventilation j 
being the norm for a wooden boat. \ 
In Kilter’s case we did remove the i 
entire contents of the cabin, and : 
raised some sole boards and j 

locker bin lids. Left with her boat i 
cover open both fore and aft, a \ 


steady breeze blew though her i 

innards - yes, some snow too - ■ 

but she was invariably as fresh as ^ 
a daisy come springtime. i 

But let’s return to the GRP-hulled 
and wooden-topped Keppel. Last j 

winter I put my money where my ■ 
mouth is. I left almost all her \ 

upholstery on board, in East I 

Anglia. My aim was to demonstrate 1 
to myself at least that ventilation, a = 
free force of nature, could work just ^ 
as well in northern latitudes as is it ^ 
did in the more southern ones. i 
During her time abroad Keppel j 
had overwintered in two locations ; 
with winter weather not dissimilar } 
to Suffolk - Rochefort on France’s [ 
Atlantic coast and St Jean de Losne \ 
in Burgundy. The good results ] 
achieved at both boosted my ! 

confidence. So, with her cockpit \ 
tent rigged we left Keppel to breathe } 
on the hardstanding at Robertsons \ 
Boatyard. As before, we left her \ 
with the aluminium forehatch on 1 
the ‘vent’ setting, two open Ventlites ■ 
(one above the hanging locker, the j 
other above the heads) and then : 
there’s the washboard grill that’s t 

permanently ‘open’. Although the i 

cockpit tent is weatherproof insofar i 
as it excludes rain, there are plenty j 



March 2015: The upholstery that was stored in the forecabin during 
the UK winter was ‘drizabone’ 


i 

a 


a 

: 

1 

a 




With a rainproof but breeze-friendly cockpit tent (and watertight 
windows), Keppel weathers all the UK can throw at her... 


...albeit with an open 
washboard vent, and... 


...the inner forehatch set on 
‘vent’, plus two open Ventlites 


of places for breeze to whistle in. It 
is by no means hermetically sealed. 

And at the end of the winter? All 
the soft furnishings were as dry as 
ever and there wasn’t any mould 
anywhere, other than some very 
small traces of it on the curtains. 

Med venting 

Although the cockpit tent is rigged 
during northern European winters, 
we used to leave the cockpit 
uncovered during the five 
Mediterranean years. This was as 
much to do with savage winter 
wind damage as anything else: the 
Golfe du Lion mistral is merciless. 
Here, although Keppel’s interior 
remained very dry, her iroko cockpit 
seats did attract mould, but less so 
in Ionian Greece, this being a part 
of the Med that is notorious for 
prolonged winter rain. With 
hindsight, this surface mould 
problem could have been avoided 
with the simple expedient of 
brushing bare wood with a 
fungicide wood preservative once 
every two or three years - Cuprinol, 
for example. (See ‘Keeping mould 
at bay’, PBO February 2013.) 


How does it work? 

The usual cause of excessive 
relative humidity below decks is the 
accumulation of water within the 
cabin, most obviously in the bilge. 
This is commonly caused by leaks, 
be they from windows, hatches, 
failed deck fittings, dripping stuffing 
boxes etc. In our case, leaks are 
very minimal, if at all. 

For boats that suffer from a steady 
ingress of water into their interiors 
we need to ensure that it is 
removed. Failure to do so leads 
to soaring relative humidity in the 
cabin, moisture contents going up 
as a result, and mould everywhere. 
So, the water/humidity cycle has 
to be broken. Automatic electric 
bilge pumps can be deployed to 
remove liquid water, and electric 
dehumidifiers will keep relative 
humidity under control. However, 
both rely on electricity and both can 
fail. If a boat is left unattended for 
seven or eight months a year it 
almost goes without saying that 
this is far from ideal. 

Alternatively, Old Ma Nature can 
take care of the whole shebang for 
free. Every picture tells a story. 
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PRACTICAL J 



The decorative door had to go to allow 
the new fridge door to open fully and to 
provide more volume for the 87lt unit 


Behind this doof^^^^ 
is the original 61 It fridge 


A tale of two fridges 


Circumventing obstacles and applying painstaking 
- measurements: David Berry recalls the chill factors 
K9l which had to be addressed in order to replace his 
boat’s 61 It fridge with a more modern, efficient, 87lt model 



W hen the fridge 
in your kitchen 
at home dies 
you pop to the 
shop, buy a 

replacement, slip the broken 
one out and slip the new one 
into the vacated space. When 
the fridge on your boat needs 
replacing, you’re likely to find 
that it came first and the boat 


was built around it. This is a 
tale of close measurements 
and unforeseen obstacles, 
offered to you in the hope 
of saving you shock and 
heartache should you ever 
need to change your fridge. 

Our Moody Eclipse SSAdetyn 
Glas came with a 61 It fridge built 
into a locker. In the spring of 201 5 
we had the opportunity to upgrade 


it to an 87lt unit of more modern 
and efficient design. We didn’t 
want to hack the woodwork about 
so the fridge we chose had to fit in 
the existing locker. We measured 
the space available, the front 
opening and the aperture in the 
top of the locker I had cut with a 
hacksaw blade all those years ago 
in order to fit a cooling fan. We 
wanted to keep the fan to remove 


the heated air from the rear of the 
fridge, then we went looking for a 
fridge that would fit and found a 
Vitrifrigo 90i would fill the space 
perfectly. We blinked at the cost 
and wondered why a fridge for a 
boat should cost five times that of 
a larger one for the kitchen, but we 
bought it from Penguin and ran it 
in for a couple of months at home 
without trouble. It looked very nice 
sat on the worktop in our utility 
room and hummed quietly to itself, 
taking a negligible amount of 
energy to keep the wine cool. We 
took it to Greece in the back of 
our car wondering, as we drove 
past the Vitrifrigo factory in Italy, 
why we hadn’t bought one there, 
particularly since the exchange^^ 
rate was so good at the time. ^ J 
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Out with the old 



W e measured 

incredibly carefully, 
not just the overall 
internal geometry of the 
space the fridge would 
have to fit but even down 
to the battening that 
strengthened the corners. 

Length, breadth, height 
and every obstacle was 
measured, photographed 
and sketched, as was the 


adjoining locker where we 
thought we might install a 
remote refrigeration unit. 

We knew from the start 
that if we had to take it out 
through the top the aperture 
wasn’t big enough, and 
since the top of the locker 
was glued and screwed it 
would have to be cut off. 

But it wasn’t until we started 
pulling it forward that we 


realised the fridge door and 
the door of the gash locker 
opposite would both have 
to be removed to make 
sufficient room. This is 
where it slowly dawned 
on us that measuring the 
volume of the locker was 
not the whole story. Would 
we even get the old fridge 
out of the boat, let alone 
the new fridge into it? 



The first problem: it was impossible to get to 
the heads of the captive bolts under the fridge 
that held the runners onto which the fridge was 
screwed. They protruded so much that we 
thought at first we wouldn’t be able to lift the 
fridge clear of them to extract it. In the end 
I tried a locknut and screwed them downwards, 
and this trick worked just well enough for us 
to get the fridge out. 

The wiring was also difficult to get to. We 
had to detach both 12V and mains wiring at 
arm’s length down at the bottom of the locker. 
With all the doors, hinges, saloon table and 
even the domestic radio removed there was 
just enough room to manoeuvre. And this 
was when we found out how heavy and 
unbalanced old-style fridges are. 



^ With the fridge out of the way I could get 
^ to the offending captive bolts and literally 
j hack them out of the baseplate. I filled the 
! holes with chopped strand filler. It was 
pretty obvious now that when the boat 
j was built the bolts came first, then the 
i fridge, then the locker top was glued and 
j screwed in place. Design for maintenance 
j was obviously a foreign concept to the 
\ builders in 1992. 1 hope modern boat 
’ designers have embraced it now. 


In with the new 



WM The first thing that had to happen was 
mm removal of the lip at the bottom of the 
locker. A multi-saw was the perfect tool for this, 
cutting cleanly level with the locker floor. This is 
where all that measuring paid off, as it was the 
only modification to the locker we had to make. 



screwed upwards into the base. We couldn’t 
fit it once the fridge was in position and it 
protruded too much to be fitted before we 
carried the fridge into the saloon. In the end we 
had to balance the whole thing like this while 
the hinge itself protruded into the gash locker 
and I got underneath with a screwdriver. 



□ Finally, ignoring the original method of 
fixing, we anchored the fridge with two 
sturdy battens which would also be responsible 
for supporting the settee and keeping people’s 
weight off the fridge structure itself... 
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A tale of two fridges ■ 



□ Next we had to get the new fridge through the companionway, something we’d not considered 
in our measurements. We found that as well as removing the saloon table, we had to remove 
the companionway doors and take the door and door hinges off the new fridge. Then if we lifted it 
high enough it would just clear the companionway surround. 



B There were two tasks to complete before 
we fitted the fridge to the locker: the 
wiring needed attention to bring the 12V and 
mains supplies to the correct position, and 
more efficient insulation had to be cut and 
fitted. This is medium-density expanded 
polystyrene sheet, built up in layers to 
completely surround the fridge except where 
an airflow is needed to the condenser. 



□ The old fridge had the compressor at the 
bottom while the new one has a very neat 
arrangement at the top. This meant lengthening 
the wires and providing a mains isolation 
switch. The fridge as it comes is a 12V unit, but 
we bought a mains module which senses the 
availability of 240V mains and always defaults 
to it if it’s available. I could see times when 
I would not want this to happen so I added 
the mains isolator to give me control. 



□ All of the wiring connections had to be 
made before the fridge was finally pushed 
home. Both the mains and the 12V supplies run 
to the black box on the left of this view. Once 
the fridge was in its final position these 
connections were no longer accessible. 


D The Vitrifrigo has a fan-cooled condenser 
and the control unit has an option to 
add another fan switched in parallel to the 
condenser fan. This was ideal for us, and we 
wired up the computer fan we’d had in place 
for years to extract the hot air and push it 
through the heads and out of the boat. 




...and it was while we stood and admired the 
result of all the hard work, measuring, cutting, 
fitting, wiring and making good that we 
realised - the fridge didn’t have a door handle! 


PBO conclusion 



■ suppose the moral of this story is 
to think wider than the problem that 
is staring you in the face. 

It’s all very well to see if the fridge fits the 
cavity - you have to do this, of course, and 
with precision - but it’s also important to 
ensure you can actually get the fridge (or 
any other large equipment) to the site in the 
first place without hacking half your boat 
apart. We never had any doubt that we could 
do it, but if the original fridge had been just 
3cm deeper or if the Vitrifrigo had been 3cm 
wider we would have had to cut the top off We managed to get the old fridge out 

the locker. Just a little wider again and it without hacking half the boat apart 

wouldn’t even have passed through the 
companionway - then what? 

It was well worth doing, though: Ann is really happy to have the additional volume and 
a freezer worthy of the name (it gets down to minus 1 5°C), plus the ability to open the 
door wide enough to reposition the shelves, which we could never do before. 
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New Gear 


Laura Hodgetts reports on the latest marine products 


<SA 


The Cruising 
Almanac 


2016 



liHI 


PA\TAEMi;S 


Cruising 
Almanac 2016 

Compiled by Cruising 
Association members and edited 
by John Calver, the CA’s 1 0th 
almanac covers the area from 
the Shetlands in the north round 
the coasts and islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and on the 
continent, from Bergen into the 
approaches to the Baltic and 
round the coast to Gibraltar. 
Passage notes are incorporated 
in the main text. Tide tables for 
47 standard ports are included - 
published in a separate booklet 
for easier reference. Full tidal 
details for secondary ports are 
included in the main almanac. 

Corrections are published every 
two months at www.theca.org.uk/ 
almanac/corrections. 

The almanac costs £25 for 
Cruising Association members 
and £35 for non-members, plus 
£1 0 postage. However, visitors 
to the CA stand (B031 ) at the 
London Boat Show can avoid 
postage and buy copies for the 
reduced price of £29. The book 
is also available in seven sections 
in the Imray Nautical app. 

■ www.theca.org.uk 


Humminbird Helix 
7m Fishfinder 
and GPS units 

The new Humminbird Helix 7in 
Fishfinder and GPS units are now 
available in the British Isles. The 
Helix 7 is claimed to be easy to 
use and dependable under any 
circumstances. The 800H x 480V 
resolution and 1 ,500-nit brightness 
are said to deliver a clear, precise 
picture of fish and fish-holding 
structures, while an ultra-wide 16:9 ratio gives 
ample room to view two screens side-by-side. 

The built-in quick-release gimbal mount facilitates 
angle adjustments and removal. Prices start from £369.99 
■ www.marathonleisure.com 




The Mini-Pod 


Salvare Worldwide, best known for its Seapod inflatable survival 
platform, has launched a smaller, lighter version called the 
Mini-Pod. Like the Seapod, its aim is to provide a place of refuge 
and buy hours rather than minutes for survivors waiting to be 
rescued from the sea. Although it doesn’t take the place of a 
liferaft or lifejacket, the device is intended to be thrown instead 
of a life ring to solve the age-old problems of quick deployment, 
visibility and staying safely out of the water to avoid hypothermia. 
The oblong-shaped Mini-Pod auto-inflates, and because of its 
symmetrical design it will always inflate the right way up. Manufacturers 
say the Mini-Pod is ‘not hugely affected by wind conditions’ and the skirt 
around the outside adheres to the water surface, making the whole platform ‘extremely stable’. The Mini-pod has 
a small freeboard, designed to enable easy boarding even when wearing a lifejacket. Like the Seapod, the highly 
visible, yellow/orange Mini-Pod is equipped with Solas-approved LED lighting. Price £405.60. 

■ www.salvare.co.uk 







A 

\ 


Solgaz Flameless Gas Hob GPC-2 

The smallest of the Solgaz flameless gas hob models, the GPC-2 is designed for small 
flats, yachts and campers, particularly because of its lack of open flame and 12V power 
supply (which allows powering it with a boat or car battery), and the possibility to 
connect an LPG tank. Thorough gas combustion, pulse burner heating and ‘free heat 
storage zones’, which use the heat from the combustion fumes, are said to reduce gas 
consumption by 30-50% compared to traditional gas stoves. The ceramic hob, with two 
burners, is said to be easy to clean and to offer some protection against gas leaks. 

The innovative hob received a Special Mention at the DAME 2015 design awards. The 
jury commented: ‘This was this year’s double-take product. At first glance, a ceramic 
hob: then the realisation hits that it is powered by flameless gas, not electricity.’ 

The GPC2-I-1T (timer) hob costs €735 (£529). 

■ www.solgaz.eu/en 


Spinlock 

Rig-Sense 

This is a new rig tension device for 
measuring the loads in wire or rope 
on small keelboats and dinghies. 
It’s designed to be simple to use, 
measuring the tension directly in 
kilogrammes. The diameter range 
is 2-5mm. It can be operated 
one-handed, supporting itself on 
the rig while being used. The 
device works in conjunction with 
the Rig-Sense app, utilising a 
calibrated composite leaf spring 
to output load readings. 

The Rig-Sense received 
a Special Mention at the 
DAME 2015 design awards: 
the jury recognised it as a 
well-designed rework of a 
traditional piece of equipment 
using modern technology. 

Price £24.95, with carry 
bag included. 

■ www.spinlock.co.uk 
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New Gear 



Eberspacher UK 


Eberspacher UK Ltd 
has announced that a 


noise reduction pack 
will be added free of 
charge to all future 
orders for Airtronic or 
Hydronic heater kits, 
with the exception of 
their 1 6 to 35kW range. 
The fully insulated 
flexible exhaust silencer 


(which usually costs around £250 as an extra), together with the silenced 
fuel system, should ensure that noise levels are significantly reduced. 

Another development from the company is that the Hydronic range 
of marine water heating systems now have modern touch-screen 
heating control systems for improved marine heating and windscreen 
demisting capability. 

Find Eberspacher UK at stand C042 at the London Boat Show. 

■ www.eberspacher.com 


International 
Safety Products 
(ISP) Super- 
Comfort’ 
lifejackets 

ISP have launched a new generation of 
‘Super-Comfort’ inflatable lifejackets, 
promised to offer unrivalled comfort 
and complete freedom of movement. 
The range comes in three different 
models, with buoyancy from 1 70N to 
320N. Features include AIS integration 
and QR-readable product servicing and maintenance labels to help manage 
service intervals and improve safety. Top of the range is the SC-320 lifejacket 
which incorporates a zip-front waistcoat design and twin pull-forward 
adjusters. Other features include twin high-strength soft-loop harness loops 
for attachment to the boat, plus new welded and sewn clear inspection 
windows. AIS integration using Ocean Signal’s MOB1 unit will automatically 
alert all AlS-enabled chart plotters in a five-mile radius of a man overboard 
once the lifejacket is inflated. Prices start from £75 for the lowest buoyancy 
grade and range to £199 for the highest. ■ www.ispl.co.uk 




Two waterproof 
backpacks 

Aside from the obvious size difference 


between the 20lt Henri Lloyd Dri Pack Rucksack and 
40lt Musto Evolution Waterproof backpack, there are many other 
style differences. Priced at £55 (£39 in the sale at the time of going 
to press!) the Henri Lloyd backpack is constructed from 100% 
waterproof thermoplastic polyurethane (TPU) material. The Henry 
Lloyd is incredibly light with a small horizontal clasp, while the far 
weightier Musto has a much thicker vertical clip and feels far more 
heavy-duty, with padded protection for items inside. 

Both rucksacks include a dry roll closure and air-release valve 
design to reduce bulk and maximise storage space on board, plus 
adjustable padded shoulder straps and 
padded backs for comfort. They both 
also have a separate water-resistant 
front zip pocket for small essentials. At 
double the size, almost double the 
price (£1 09) and more than 
double the weight, the 
40lt Musto backpack 
also features an internal 


organiser and padded 
laptop section, plus a 
waist adjuster. It is 
made from 1 00% 
PU-coated polyamide and 
is available in black, red 
and ‘platinum’ grey. 

■ www.henrilloyd.com 
■ www.musto.com 


PBO verdict 


Both rucksacks feature a simple, effective design: just chuck your 
stuff in, roll down the top, secure the clips and you’re ready to go. 

I was impressed with the lightness of the Henri Lloyd waterproof 
backpack, which can hold lots of stuff while remaining compact. 
The extra features of the Musto design make fora much heavier 
weight, but the benefit of the rucksack style is that this is evenly 
distributed so it’s less noticeable when worn. The Musto’s slightly 
glossy material also seems to be more hardwearing. The Henri 
Lloyd version is already looking a little scuffed but it has had more 
use, just because it’s such a handy size! Laura Hodgetts 


^CLASSIC KIT 


Celebrate YOUR Classic Kit! 
What has served you well? 
Email pbo@timeinc.com 


Guy Gotten yellow oilskins 


French manufacturer Guy 
Gotten began creating bespoke 
clothing for the fishing industry 
in 1 964. This was the period of 
heavy, uncomfortable, easily- 
damaged oilskins made of coated 
cotton. Guy Cotten’s yellow oilskins 
made of coated ‘nylon’ were much 
stronger and far lighter. In less than 
four years, all the users of Breton 
fishing harbours chose to wear 
Guy Gotten oilskins. 

Yachting circles caught on in 1966, 
when sailing clubs in South Brittany 


were equipped with the company’s 
famous yellow oilskins - the light 
Rosbras jacket with its double flap 
combining self-grip fasteners 
(Velcro) and a zip which was more 
practical than the pea jackets 
available at the time. Guy Gotten 
claims these oilskins were the 
precursor to clothing designed 
specifically for sailing. 

Since then, the range has 
developed with increasingly 
technical wear designed for 
trans-oceanic and round-the-world 



voyages. New technology 
has brought the Dremtech-i- 
breathable textile clothing and 
the introduction of materials 
without any traces of lead 
following European regulations 
coming into force in 2012. 

The Isolatech system is said 
to improve comfort and reduce 
condensation by using the 
double-glazing principle to 
minimise the difference in 
temperature between the 
outside and the inside 
of the garment. 

www.guycotten.com 
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FROM 


AUOFOURUFEUCKErS 
Ase RHDE HERE, IN IHE UK 


CRUISE ISO 1 SON 

tSO vfflBJon of our popular Cruise 15014 IHejacIcet 
Conforms to both OE rating arwS IS01 2402. 
Ooelgned ibr day cruising orvtsiting craw It comes with ell 
the feahinos you woufd expect from a ISON gas IrrRaUoo 
Irle Jacket. 

MANUAL £36*99 BUY TWO FOR £70 

MANUAL HARNESS £44.99 BUY TWO FOR £80 
AUTO £46.99 BUYTWO FOB £82 

AUIO HARNSS £49.99 BUY TWO FOR EBB 


, r from 


FASTNETXTISOISQN 

The Faatnet XT now conforms to both @012402 and EN396 
standards. Rttad urilh the UML Pro-Sansor the JaDkOt has a 
'buddy’ wii^dow that IncScatos to the woomr and other crow 
members if the gas oanlster or tablet need repladng. Qrey or 
Had. 


MANUAL £56.99 
BOY TWO FOR £100 
^AAANUAL 
hiARNESS £62.99 
BUY TWO FOR £110 

AUTO £64.99 
BUYTWO FOR £114 

OulckBurirl 


AUTO HARNESS 
£69.99 
BUYTWO FOR £124 


WATERPROOF 
BINOCULARS 

Waterproof 7 x 50 focus-free. 
Complete wrth cany case md strap. 


COMRA& 
BINOCULARS 

HDCUS-free. 

1 Wlod. 7x50 
l^atQfpfOof binoculars 
* ^ buoyant llkimjne 
compass lAh distance 
caiculatar'CempInts widi 

carry case 


wf--' ^if4iti«r 

FASTNET XT ISO PRO 1 70N 1 

& ISO PRO 275N M W , 

Packed With fieatones the Faslnet XTPfD b I 

ergcxiomicBlIv^f^igned for a slimmei; mwe cofTdbit^ej. I 
nt Thane Is a back for a batter fit which also Mows^ 

away the crotch strap when not in use. Conforms to 
l»W t$0 and EN3S6ra Blandani$, 

1 70N £134.99 SAVE £35 £99.99 

275N £139:99 SAVE £25 £1 14.99 - — — 


IPl 

! FROM^ 

£99 


JABSCO TOILET 


IWist ‘n’ Lock 

The TwIst'n'Lock aciioh handle guards against 
syphonic flooding and waste backflow. With one^ 
easy 90® turn of the handle, the lock is applied. 

.| Regular £139.99 ^ 


OCEAN ■ ’ 

STANDARQ ' 
UFER^ . 

Th* Ck^an Standard' ■ ^ 
lifaralt la an affordable lifaratt ^ 

from Ocean Safety A quality 
yet pracbdtt entry Ipvef DferafL 
which b ideal for coastal and 
short offshqMuGTBatlonaJ boating ' 
%ncl non-co^Kl croft. AvaHatoJa In 
Valise or Canbtar. 

T Person V 
4 Person C 
6 PeiHiT ^ 

6 Person C 


■ * Mode walk q;^ijci lity Tub bi^ 

• Iniutcted floor' / . 

* HidjA viiible orange~&inopy 

■ ‘ 4 Jrfv iifre wol^r pockeh 


- Z]n^o&ura on enlroq^^_ 

■ wotif diiMni#r<^BR 

• AulftiTNitic lighMbd ORC sqbfy pock. 


Gaei Force 

MARiNE EQUIPMEHT 

gaelforcemarine.co.uk 

. p 


0345 450 1 078 
01463 229 400 

1,OOOS MORE PRODUCTS AVAJLASLEONUNE 


NEPTUNE 
4500 

Marine 
Cooker 
2 Burner 

FREE 

GtMBALSi 

WORTH 

£66.99 


The Neptur^e 4500 features: - Quick boil burner - Rame 
failure device on burnero - Thermostatically cooboHed 
erven - Easy hob - Stylish new design * Hob 
burriero heal inptrt. Therob an overall liriprovemenl to 
the design too makir^ it very stylishl 


BEUVEHY CHAnCES: STANDAHO yX DEUVEirY£)B.99> EXPRESS UX DEUVERY £9.90 'PRICES INCLUDE VAT. CARHJACE CHARGES ARE UK MAINLAND, UP TP 10 XILlOS AND NPN-HAZARSOUS PRODUCTS. 

PRICES VAuo urmu m) oeumx/ary wi oa 1011 LE carmeN? stocks last. PRices are subject to cHAmEwrmouT prior notice, errors and cnvissiohs excluded. 

TREE DBJVERV EXCLUDES FLARES AND ANY OTHER HAZARDOUS OR SULKV rTEHB AND LITORAFTS. SEETHE WEBSITE FOR TERMSAND CONOTIENIB. 





Excellsnt 9.2 


GAEL FORCE MARINE, 1 36 ANDERSON $T. INVERNESS. IV3 8DH 

ON-LINE: WVVW.GAELFORCEMARINE.CO.UK LO-CALL SALES HOTLINE: 0345 450 1078 


ANTIFOULING 


Copper based self eroding 
antifouling for areas of low to 
medium fouling. Suitable for 
use on GRP, Wood, Steel and 
Ferro cement as well as use on 
drying moorings. Colours: Red, 
Navy, Blue & Black. 2.5 litre 

ORDER 2 TINS 
AND GET A FREE 
PEAR-SHAPED 
ANODE(2.1KG] 

WORTH 
£ 14.99 




Gael Force 


ANTIFOULING 


Gaei Farce 


MULTI PURPOSE 
METALLIC PRIMER 


2.5 Litre RED 






Copper based self eroding 
Antifouling for areas of low to 
.^t edium fouling and 
d||P|K^ent craft up to 8 
knots. ^Hts GRP, wood, steel 
arid ferro cement as well as 
use on drying moorings 








READ INDEPENDENT REVIEWS AND 
CUSTOMER TESTIMONIALS 


BRIAN 

30 JULY 2015 

iVe bsen using the ^tifouling for 
the past 5 years and have found the 
product to be very good, i paint the 
hull every year and ft Qr\ly requires tight 
scrubbing after a year in the water 

PETERS. 

21 AUGUST 2016 

It as done a very good job this 
season. No sm grass or other 
fouling, f can/iof $m any diffywme 


in pef^>rmar>ce tefwTeen GaelForce 
Antifouling and the far wore 
expensive highfy promoted brands 

SANDY 

14 JANUAHY 2015 

Hauied the boat out on SB/W/2013 
after seven months an a sw/og 
mooring and was very /mprassed 
with the results of this antifouling - 
just a thin tayer of ^Ime, otherwi^ 
dean as a whistfe. A quick blast with 
the jet hose and she ready for winter 
storage. / shali be using to/s again. 


VISA 


s^ilotxo.uk 


Our customers 
love us! 


DEREK 

29 JULY 2015 

I have used Gael Force antifouiing 
for several years now and ffnd it 
does exactiy what it says on the tin! 
It goes on smoothly and fms given 
my yacht 7ona' afitefeVe protection 
w/ie/e / berth In Tayport Mahr^a 
and where sail on Ure east coast 
and the Tay estuary, and a// at half 
the price of many other brarKis. 


T FREE DELIVERY 

ON ORDERS OVER £100* 


Gael Force 

MARINE EQUIPMENT 




"Chosen by yachtsmen for 
yachtsmen” 



Dinghy Hardware 
& Repairs 

Hamble River Boat Yard 
S0317EB 

www.dinghyboat.com 
tel: 01489 588 875 


BRISTOL 

Albion Dock Yard 

BS1 6UT 

tel: 0117 926 8396 


CARDIFF 

Cardiff Marine Village 
CF1 1 8TU 
tel: 02920 787190 


SWANSEA 

Fishmarket Quay 
SA1 1UP 

tel: 01792 465570 


PLYMOUTH 

Queen Anne’s 
Battery 
PL4 OLP 

tel: 01752 548 301 


FORCE 4 

The Right Choice at the Right Price 


GET BOAT SHOW PRICES... 


GILL OS2 Suit - Red Musto BR1 Coastal Holebrook 

Suit Sweaters 


SAVE £135 

ONLY 

£199.95 

, MRP £334.95 



SAVE £84 

ONLY 

£349.95 

, MRP £434.90 



Order Code B010370_010372 


Order Code 010425 


More online & in store 


Gill Women’s Technical 
Sailing Vest 



SAVE £50 

tmy 

£29.95 

MRP £79.95 


Henri Lloyd Ultimate Musto Snugs 



Order Code 020293 


Order Code 010408 


More online & in store 


The above offers are available online & in store. Offers available 9th-24th Jan 2016. Only while stocks last. 



10% OFF 

Blue 

Sea 

10% OFF 

3M Cleaner & 
Polisher 

10% OFF 

Maguires 
Cleaner & 
Polisher 


15% OFF 

All tiros 
Ropes 

10% OFF 

Barton 

Blocks 

10% OFF 

Aquapac 

Waterproof 

Cases 


10% OFF 

Binoculars 
with compass 

10% OFF 

Flexible 
Water tanks 

free 

Brackets with 
Echomax Radar 
Reflectors 


These discounts available to customers in Force 4 stores only. 


www.force4.co. u k 
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CHANDLERY 




...online & in store without the 
hassle of going to London 


SAVE £20 

ONLY 

£ 99.95 

WAS £119.95 


83/200 
455/800 kHz 
Transducer 

Order Code 
210325 


Order Code 200333 


Standard Horizon 
GX1300E VHP Radio 


Lowrance 
Eiite-9 Chirp 
Combo 


Raymarine 
i50 Tridata Pack 


Garmin 

‘Factory Refurbished’ 
Quatix GPS Watch 






Raymarine 

ST2000+ 

Tillerpilot 


Order Code 220233 


Order Code 350166 


Order Code 220195 



Mercury Marina 

S031 4HQ 
tel: 02380 454849 


LYMINGTON 

Bath Road 

S041 3RU 
tel: 01590 673698 


CHICHESTER 

Donnington Park 

PO20 7DU 
tel: 01243 773788 

POOLE 

Bournemouth Rd 

Parkstone 
BH14 9HR 
tel: 01202 723311 


SOUTHAMPTON 

Shamrock Quay 

8014 5QL 
tel: 02380 632725 

BURSLEDON 

Deacons Boat Yard 

8031 8AW 
tel: 02380 402182 

SWANWICK 

Swan wick Marina 
8031 1ZH 
tel: 01489 881825 

HAMBLE 

Hamble Point 
Marina 
8031 4NB 
tel: 02380 455058 

Port Hamble Marina 

8031 4QD 
tel: 02380 454858 

OPEN SUNDAYS ALL YEAR 


“Free parking at all 
Force 4 stores” 


15% OFF 

10% OFF 

15%0FF 

eiooff 

10% OFF 

Harken 

Rule 

All Pilot Books 

Windward 

Epifanes 

Blocks 

pumps 

& Paper Charts 

Bikes 

Range 

10% OFF 

10% OFF 

10% OFF 

10% OFF 

10% OFF 

Fender 

Marlow 

West 

All 

All 

Covers 

Ropes 

Systems 

Flags 

Crockery 

15% OFF 

10% OFF 

£20 OFF 

15% OFF 

10% OFF 

Starbrile 

Flare 

Windward 

Veethree 

All Clocks 

Cleaners & 
polishes 

Packs 

Inflatable 

Dinghies 

Engine 

Instruments 

& 

Barometers 


Not available to purchase online or via mail order phone lines. Offers available 9th-24th Jan 2016. While stocks last. 



Complete 
Custom Rigging 

Deacons Boat Yard 
Bursledon, 5031 SAW 

www.aladdinscave.co.uk 
tel: 02380 307600 


t.0345 130 0710 









Visit our brand new website or call 

Marinestore the store for more great offers! 

Tel: 01621 854290 

The place for really useful chandlery 


www.marinestore.co.uk 



Crewsaver Crewfit 
165N Sport 

£ 67.99 




Orca Bay 
Storm Boots 

£ 134.99 



International Woodskin 
Varnish 

£ 17.89 

skill 


Flag Cruising Antifoul 
2.5 Litre 

£ 32.99 



Portable Aero Fire 
Extinguisher 

£ 39.99 



Jabsco Toilet 
Compact 


International Micron 
Extra 2 Antifouling 


2.5 Litre 

Xriemabor.< 

£ 89.99 


International Cruiser 
Uno EU Antifoul 3 Litre 

£ 69.99 



Sikaflex 291i 
Marine Adhesive 

£ 8.99 



Interstrip Antifoul 
Stripper Remover 2.5ltr 

£ 49.99 


Dometic Smev StarLight 
Cooker 

£ 429.95 




Humminbird Helix 
GPS Plotter 5" 


McMurdo Smartfind 
S20 SRS Personal 
AIS 

£ 178.99 




McMurdo Fastfind 
220 PLB 

£ 179.00 




Waveline Dehumidifier 
with LCD display and 
Humidistat 

£ 109.99 



Suzuki 2.5bhp 
4 Stroke 
Outboard 
Engine 

£ 524.99 



Blakes Seacock 
0.75 inch - Complet 

£ 119.99 






WWW. JimmyOreen .eo.uk 

Reliable, Continuous Service since 1981 

Don't miss the Jimmy Green Stand B25 

London Boat Show, Excel 8th- 17th January 2016 

Meet the Team to discuss youp bespoke requirements 

BOAT SHOW PROMOTIONS 

On our Stand, Online, in Store, on the Telephone 



THE Jimmy Green FIRST CLASS RIGGING SERVICE 

straightforward shopping @ towtv^JimmyGreewcoMk 

Enter the length and diameter of your rope or wire 
Select the finish you want on each end* where required 
and let our website do the rest 

For complex enquiries we can offer a considered, bespoke solution 
email sales@jimmygreen.co.uk or telephone 01297 20744 
Only ever the BEST QUALITY ROPE, CHAIN and WIRE ~ We don*t switch sell 


SELDEN HARKBI 

ichard HQ]LT Dort® A 


-LOK 


01297 20744 

Soles Hotline and 
Website Support 


If you hove any difficulty on the web were here to help, ju$t give us o ring @ Green Marine 

Ail prices include VAT * Corricige is copulated in your bosket by weight and destination The Meadows, 6eer« East Devon EX12 3ES 
Express Delivery Surcharge: 1 Day £10, 2 Day £5, 3 Day £3 - Monday * Friday Mflintafid only 9am*5pm Monday - Friday, Saturday 9am-2pm 
Surcharges apply an Haiardaus or Meevy Goods and on deUvory to Scoitish HightBnds and islands E ^ Motl * SaleS@J jl1\f!iygrMn XO, uk © 










Boats 



The Sargo 31 sits right in the middle of the Finnish firm’s 
five-strong range: Nick Burnham takes the helm of a boat 
capable of covering ‘serious distances at high speed’ 


o really get under the 
skin of Finnish boats 
you need to visit 
Finland. Largely flat, 
more undulating than 
actually hilly, and featureless in 
a very pretty, rolling field and 
pine forest kind of way, for miles 
and miles the only signs of 
habitation are the occasional 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


After 20 
years as 
a yacht 
broker, 
Nick 

Burnham 
embarked 
on a marine media career, 
quickly rising to the 
position of boat test editor 
for Motor Boats Monthly. 
Nick is now a freelance 
writer and photographer 
covering all things nautical. 


attractive wooden house or 
barn. Traffic is light, but with 
barely a sign of conurbation it’s 
hard to know where anyone’s 
going at all... 

What is apparent, however, is 
how many of those houses have 
a boat in the barn or sitting on the 
drive. These are generally small, 
trailable, outboard and practical, 
so it’s clear that there is a serious 
boating culture here. And when 
you hit the coastline, you quickly 
discover the reason why. Spread 
over 5,000 miles and comprising 
in excess of 1 7,000 habitable 
islands, Finland boasts the largest 
archipelago in the world. There 
are about 60,000 permanent 
residents, a population which can 
double over the summer months. 

Stats like this explain why Finland 
has the highest percentage of boat 
owners per adult in the world. One 
in seven owns a boat of some 
sort. It also explains the boats that 
they build. Fast, capable, tough - 
they frequently feature all-weather 


capability and are immensely 
practical yet seldom utilitarian - 
they’re more than simple tools 
of transportation. Welcome, then, 
to the Sargo 31 . 

Sarins Bter Oy Ab (builders of 
Sargo, a 2014 rebrand of Minor 
Boats) is based on Finland’s 
tough west coast, where the often 
hostile Gulf of Bothnia separates 
it from Sweden, and has been in 
business for almost half a century. 
It began making small island- 
hoppers under the Sarin banner 
back in the ’60s, later creating 
the Minor range of offshore 
powerboats for the world stage. 
The 31 has been a stalwart of the 
range virtually since the offshore 
brand was formed. Today, in 
lightly revamped form, it occupies 
the dead centre position of a 
five-strong range that spans 25 
to 36ft. The recent gentle restyle, 
mainly concerning the profile 
of the wheelhouse roof, hasn’t 
altered the fundamental concept 
of the craft one jot. It’s still a 


superbly functional-looking 
beast, from its forward-sloping 
windscreens and chunky 
black rubbing band to its deep 
bulwarks topped by sturdy rails. 

Although the sides are low 
enough to easily scramble 
over, the large bathing platform 
(complete with lifting flap to 
access the sterndrive) offers 
the easiest route on board, via 
a transom gate. You’ll find yourself 
in an aft cockpit bordered on 
three sides by simple bench 
seats that contain storage 
beneath them. It’s also possible 
to have an external helm fitted 
against the aft wheelhouse 
bulkhead for low-speed fishing 
or close-quarters manoeuvring - 
limited forward visibility precluding 
high speed work from here. 

Wide decks sweep past the 
wheelhouse on both sides, giving 
easy access to the uncluttered 
foredeck with its offset anchor 
windlass and cradle, and its 
walk-through pulpit rails. (In the 
archipelago the water is deep 
and the terrain rocky, so the 
preferred method of access is to 
anchor the stern off the island, 
nose the bow in and tie it off to 
the land. The shore is then 
accessed over the bow.) 
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Sargo 31 tested 



The low-level radar 
arch supports the 
radar and a gantry for 
the navigation lights 










doubi 




Cockpit seats 
as deck lockers, but 
fender baskets would 
be a useful addition 

INSET The bathing 
platform includes a 
central lifting section 
offering easy access 
to the outdrive 



Roof section 
ovei^tallgs the aft 
cockpit to provide 
a litti# sheiter 


A seat iet into the 
cabin top creates a 
pieasant perch at 
iow speeds 


Wide, deeply bulwarked 
side decks make this a 
I very easy boat to work 


INSET Substantial 
istainless steel cleats 
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windscreens and 
pantograph wipers - 
the mark of a serious 
aii-weather boat 








Price: from £187,174 incVAT 


LOA: 32ft Sin (9.96m) 


Beam: 10ft lOin (3.3m) 
Draught: 3ft 5in (f.05~m) 
Displacement: 5.1 tonnes 


Fuel capacity: 500lt 


Builder: Sarins Batar Oy Ab 


UK dealer: Marco Marine, 
Tei: 02380 453245, 
www.marcomarine.co.uk 


optional shower. There is plenty of 
headroom, a decent amount of 
storage and everywhere is very 
nicely finished with a minimalist 
combination of smooth GRP 
mouldings and classy walnut 
wood (teak being the other 
option). Had you cupped your 
hand against the saloon window 
and had a quick peek inside a 
locked Sargo 31 on the way down 
the pontoon, you’d have guessed 
at this layout and got it spot-on. 
The bit you probably wouldn’t 
have imagined is further back... 

Lift the port leg seat base of 
the three-sided dinette in the 
wheelhouse and you’ll discover 
that it hinges toward the centre of 
the boat, self-supporting vertically 
on a gas strut and revealing an 
intriguing stairway. Access is a 
little tight, but the teak treaded 
steps are large and easy to 
negotiate, and doing so reveals 
another cabin. This is the reason 
that the dinette is raised (although 
increased visibility is a bonus 
of doing so); there’s actually a 
double berth down here that 
runs transversely beneath it. 

Interestingly, pre-revamp the bed 
was arranged lengthways down 
here: despite the cabin being no 
iarger, turning it 90° has freed up a 
surprising amount of floor space. 
Headroom is limited, especially 
over the bed, but nonetheless it’s 
a very usable area, not to mention 
very private. How many 30-footers 
boast separate access to each 
cabin? Not to mention the sheer 
distance between them. It’s a very 
cunning arrangement, and while 
hardly palatial, it works well. 

Positive experience 

I’ve used the word ‘adequate’ a 
couple of times describing the 
interior of the Sargo 31 . It’s clearly 
not a floating caravan; there are 
plenty of other similar-sized boats 


Boats 


Functionality 

Large sliding doors either side 
gain you access to the interior. 

Yet again, the functionality 
shines through. A pair of deep, 
comfortable and adjustable 
bucket seats hug the helmsman 
and navigator. One step up, 
comfortable squared-off seating 
flows around both sides and 
the back of this area - another 
element improved in the revamp - 
surrounding a table that folds 
and swivels depending on 
whether you’re dining or 
entertaining. Windows are 
generous - deep, wide and 
plentiful - banishing any sense 
of claustrophobia from this fairly 
compact area and ensuring that 
everyone gets a great view. 

The only real area of 
compromise is the galley. Tucked 
into the forward port corner, 
lifting the lid reveals a sink and a 
smooth ceramic hob that looks 
like an electric unit but is in fact 
diesel-fired. There are a couple of 
small cupboards beneath it, and 
above in the header rail, and there 
is a fridge beneath the helm seats, 
but bar a microwave tucked into 
the passageway forward that’s 
about your lot; you’ll need to 


Tech spec 

SARGO 31 


RIGHT The galley is 
adequate, but lacks 
work surface 


BELOW Twin bucket 
seats create a terrific 
driving environment... 


INSET ...As does 
the ability to 
tilt the entire 
iower dash 
and wheei 


use the table as a 
work surface. It’s 
perfectly adequate 
for making a quick 
sandwich, a bowl of 
soup or a cup of tea, 
but you’ll be dining 
out regularly of an 
evening unless you 
want to court a mutiny. 

Head down the 
companionway forward and 
you’ll find the heads to starboard 
opposite a large locker with the 
microwave above it. Again, the 
word adequate springs to mind - 
enough room to do all that 
needs to be done, but no more. 

A shower curtain protects the 
wooden bulkhead between this 
and the vee-berthed forward 
cabin if you’ve specified the 
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The heads features an 
optional shower 


rtf' 

The aft cabin is a surprising bonus and remarkably practical 



INSET Vee berth forward infills 
to create a double berth 

that can offer as nnuch or nnore 
space inside. No, what this boat 
is about is going boating, and 
on this subject the adjective 
‘adequate’ to describe this or any 
other Sargo is firnniy banished. 

This is what this boat is built for, 
and it starts before you even leave 
the marina. That transom gate 
and dips in the side rails make 
hopping on board a doddle for the 
crew, and almost waist-high rails 
atop those huge bulwarks mean 
that this is probably the easiest 
30-footer you’ll ever move around. 
The decks are completely devoid 
of any steps to trip over or 
stumble down, there’s just a 
gentle slope upwards as you 
move forward. Stow your lines in 
the anchor locker or one of the 
three deck lockers beneath the 
seats back aft, haul in the fenders 
and you’re good to go (although 
optional fender baskets would 
provide a useful home for these 
away from the dock). 

It’s a similarly positive 
experience at the helm. Those two 
side doors make communing with 
the crew easy - the big windows 
banishing virtually all blind spots. 

If you want to stand then after 
raising the seat bolster you can 
pull a knob on the dash and the 
entire section that the wheel 
emerges through, as well as the 
wheel itself, tilts through an arc, 
bringing the throttle and vital 
controls such as the bow thruster, 
anchor winch and wipers with it 
so that they’re as easily accessed 
standing as sitting. The powerful 
bow thruster (standard fit on all 
but the smallest Sargo) is a real 
help on our test boat, powered 
as it is by a single Volvo Penta 
D6-400 400hp engine, largest of 


the three single options (all of the 
big D6 5.5 litre straight six units 
are available in 330, 370 and 
400hp slices). A stainless steel 
ball on the steering wheel allows 
fast ‘pointability’ of the drive so 
you can direct the thrust easily 
at the rear and match it with the 
thruster at the front to punt the 
boat sideways. 

There’s a massive sliding roof 
section above your head at the 
helm. Slide that and both doors 
right back and you’ve got a 
surprisingly open experience 
considering it’s a wheelhouse 
boat. Even the large window in 
the aft bulkhead hinges up, 
held open by a pair of gas struts - 
perfect for a bright warm sunny 
day. The day of our test, however, 
was none of those things, so we 
got to experience the boat’s full 
all-weather capabilities. Usefully 
though, simple wooden catches 
that drop over the interior door 
handles to keep them shut at 
speed have two notches so you 
can pin the doors just slightly ajar 
for a little fresh air; and three glass 
panels let into the sliding roof (an 
option but a very worthwhile one) 
allow plenty of light to augment 
that which is flowing through the 
large windows. 


I Fast and capable 

j Acceleration is effortless, the boat 
i planing nicely at 1 7 knots. With the 
: throttle pinned, the top speed just 
j clips 30 knots, well short of the 
I manufacturer’s 35-knot claim for 
i this combination of boat and engine 
j (in fact, on par with quoted figures 
j for the smallest 330hp engine 
■ option). I believe it’s a realistic 
; claim, however, since we are also 
\ a good 250rpm off the normal 
j 3,500rpm maximum revs for this 


I t’s at 25 knots that this boat’s 
Finnish heritage reaiiy shines 
brightest and you reaiiy gei 
with this boat, because 
suddeniy aii that serious 
boating and practicai thinking 
comes together to create a 
superb fast cruiser capable 
of covering big distances in 
effortless comfort. A keen 
sailor, the owner of this boat 
celebrated taking delivery with 
a trip to Paris for the Yacht 
Squadron Bicentenary 
Celebrations - indeed, in six 
months he’s put 150 hours 


engine. Years of experience with 
planing boats combined with the 
knowledge that this example had 
been in the water since May leads 
me to believe that an extra five 
knots is but a hull pressure-wash 
away. Whatever - 30 knots is quick 
by anyone’s standards, and more 
pertinently, a mid-20-knot cruise is 
an effortless 3,000rpm, giving the 
boat serious cruising reach. 

At this speed, the good news is 
twofold. Firstly, the hull is extremely 
capable. Fast, capable planing 
boats is something Scandinavians 
in general always do very well, and 
this is no exception. The flared bow 
keeps the spray down (and looks 
wonderful), while the deep vee hull 
soaks up turbulent topography like 
a well-damped luxury car. But the 
luxury car analogy stretches a little 
further, because the other piece of 
good news is the noise level. Even 
flat-out, this is an exceptionally 
quiet boat - my noise meter staying 
firmly south of 80dB(a). To give that 
some context. I’ve tested half-million- 
pound 40-footers that are noisier. 


running on it! That’s a iong 
way when your cruising speed 
is 25 knots, if you do want a 
fioating caravan, then there are 
better options; but if you want 
a boat first and foremost to go 
boating and to cover serious 
distances at high speed, then 
this couid be the boat for you. 

And if you want to go ‘whoie 
hog’ on that speed thing, 
then just tick the twin-engine 
option - the combined 600hp 
punch of a pair of Voivo Penta 
D4-300 motors tops out at 
about 45 knots! 


PBO verdict 
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Universally 


Charged 


m 

The HX30DE - the first 
Marine floating VHF 
Handheld fto offer the ability 
to charge via a USB port 


I 



Due to the widespread popularity of the USB 
charging system, finding the correct charger for 
your handheld has never been easier. 

Not only that, the HX300E is packed with masses 
of features, is lightweight, compact and waterproof 
with a three year warranty. If accidentally dropped 
overboard, it will float face up and a red flashing 
light will activate on contact with the water, even If 
the unit is switched off. 


HabireriB 

ADJUSTABLE COCKPIT ENCLOSURE 


The only adjustable cockpit enclosure 



designed to nfldXlmlSO 

the living space on your boat 


Habitei I I — i . is the new compact, easy to erect, 

adjustable cockpit enclosure that is designed to fit a wide 
range of sailing boots without the need of permanent fixings 
to enhance your yachting outdoor living enjoyment; giving 
shelter from the elements & provides a versatile low cost option 
to cumbersome traditional sailing boot cockpit canopies. 


Available to purchase exclusively online at 


www.habitent.com 

For the more information including where to see Habitent 
& how to order, please visit the Habitent.com website or 
visit our blog site for the latest Habitent news. 


vvvvw.hamiltoninnovation.com 




PROPELLER PROTECTOR 


Buy online at 
WWW. ropestri p per. co m 


Cavitation control is our 
speciality 


Ambmedor Mtnm 
36a Hunliy Wh m t i f i f. 
Hante SPai 24J 



STAND/\RD HORIZON 

www.standardhorizon.co.uk 


Award winning Bearing Encased* 

DOUBLE 


I M P e L i, E R 


iC- LIFE 

mailable 

D /. C 1 Q Q D ^ ^ 


Upg 

kits av 

□ 1372 451992 
www.speedseal.com 


IM- DRY 

SAFETY 


Email us at marinesales@standardhorizon.co.uk 
or call us on +44 (0)1962 866667 


now on military, 
rescue & lifeboats 








PRACTICAL 



Replacing 
rudder bushes 


Hugh Morrison 
describes 
the course of 
action involved 
in fitting a new 
rudder bush to a 
Westerly Solway 
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W hen a boat gets 
to a certain 
age, there is 
a growing 
collection of 

issues that need to be attended 
to, most of which have been part 
of an effort to avoid the work 
involved. But when the lower 
rudder bearing, or bush, gets a 
bit rattly and the surveyor of 
some years previous has said to 
‘keep an eye on it’, there comes 
a moment when a decision is 
made, new bushes are sourced 
and the job becomes an 
inevitable part of a cold, rainy, 
muddy and sometimes 
frustrating renovation. 

In principle, this is one of the 
most straightforward jobs on a 
boat. A transom-hung rudder is 
the simplest, so simple that it 
hardly needs dealing with: no 
holes to be dug, and an easy lift 
away from the hull. A rudder at the 
back end of a keel or skeg with 
pintles top and bottom is also 
simple. The weight of a rudder 
can be a surprise, and should 
always be taken into account. 

A rudder stock in a rudder tube 
is the one with the work involved, 
and this is a description of such 
a rudder mounted on a Westerly 
Solway, a bilge-keel 10.9m (36ft) 
ketch. This has wheel steering, a 
relatively short 2in diameter 
stainless steel rudder stock inside 
a 2y4in rudder tube that rises to 
the top bearing mounted on an 
encapsulated steel crossbeam, 
then to the steering quadrant, just 
beneath the aft cabin bunk where 


the emergency tiller can be 
mounted and the boat can be 
steered from the aft hatch. 
Although all the retaining bolts are 
metric, the stock and tube are in 
imperial measurements on this 
boat. Because it is a bilge-keeler, 
the rudder blade is itself shorter in 
depth but longer fore and aft than 
its fin-keeled cousins (Conway 
and Medway and W35), and this 


I one has a narrow ledge or plate 
I at the bottom, often used to 
; improve the flow over the rudder. 
\ This boat is generally very easy 
] to work on. However, this rudder 
\ can only just be lifted by two 
f people when it is clear of the 
\ boat: it is heavy and unwieldy. 

I Tackling the job 

\ We measured the approximate 


length of the rudder stock from 
the top of the rudder blade to 
the top of the rudder stock and 
dug a hole that deep from the 
bottom of the rudder blade, 
adding half a hand’s depth 
to account for clearance and 
misjudgement. Next, we placed 
some blocks close to the 
rudder. A small hydraulic jack 
could be raised so that it 
contacted the bottom of the 
rudder and locked in place. 

Before any attempt at 
lowering took place, a strong 
line was tied from a position on 
the boat vertically above the 
rudder stock and brought up 
firm against the bottom of the 
rudder. This was useful for 
lowering the rudder, and should 
have been useful when lifting 
the rudder back into position, 
although ratchet-type cargo 
ties were infinitely better. This 
line was lashed fore and aft 
on to the rudder blade to 
prevent it slipping off. 

The rudder and the people 
working on it must be safe once 
the pins and bolts that secure it 
in place start to be removed. 
With the weight of the rudder 
now held by the jack, I tied the 
steering wires to prevent them 
falling off any of the guide 
sheaves, marked their position 
and undid them, removing all 
the retaining bolts and pins, the 
quadrant, the parallel key, and 
any other obstructions. The 
rudder was slowly lowered using 
the jack and the line around the 
bottom of the rudder. 
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Ready, steady, dig 

The issue that can be most testing 
is digging the right-sized hole. 
Some boatyards are concrete, 
and digging would be out of the 
question: the boat would have to 
be chocked up high enough to 
provide clearance. If you are lucky 
it will be clay or sand, and not 
rubble or rock. This is a really 
physical job: a previous boat 
needed a 60cm hole in a yard of 
sand and stone, and a friend’s 
boat needs over a metre. It is a 
couple of hours’ work. 


It rained, so the rudder was 
lowered into the pool of water that 
had been a neatly dug hole, 
surrounded by the clay-rich spoil 
that clung to shoes, waterproofs 
and pretty much everything else. 

Having removed the rudder, 

I compared the old with the 
new. I measured the size of the 
rudder tube and compared this 
measurement with the new 
bearings. If I was to have had 
new bearings made up at this 
point, I would have made notes. 
The old bearings were tight in the 
rudder tube because they were 
old, so I cut them out carefully 
with a hacksaw blade. 

At the top of this rudder tube 
is a housing that screws down 
on to the top of the rudder tube 
and is then bolted in place. It 
holds the top bush in place 
and also contains a water seal - 
basically the sort of seal used as 
an oil seal, a rubber-encased 
metal ‘washer’ with a lip that is 
held open by a stainless steel 
spring. The water seal is useful 
in preventing seawater ingress 
caused by following seas when 
the stern tucks down. The old 
seal was a mucky collection of 
bits of rubber. 

As I already had new bearings. 
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Replacing rudder bushes 


I offered them up to see that they 
fitted. If they were a tight fit they 
would contract once they were 
driven home, and this would 
interfere with the fit of the rudder 
stock. If they were loose, then 
that could be a problem. The 
hope was to find that all was 
well, replace all the bearings, 
apply some gentle lubricant to 
the rudder stock and, with some 
help, replace the rudder. 

The bearings are not nylon, 
as it swells in water and could 
possibly seize up the rudder 
stock. Although no specification 
was given - other than ‘made to 
Westerly specifications’ - they 
appeared to be acetal (sometimes 
sold as Delrin), which is what 
I would have chosen were I to 
have had them made up. 

Modifying the 
new bearings 

Preparation for raising the rudder 
again was at least as important as 
lowering it. Because the bottom 
bearing was loose, lowering the 
rudder wasn’t obstructed by tight 
bearing clearances. Things could 
have happened in a bit of a rush, 
but some care was taken to 
prevent that. When replacing the 
rudder, difficulties arose because 
the bearings were oversize, and 
the rudder was difficult to align 
because lifting the rudder out of 
its pit in the ground was initially 
difficult - until a friend turned up 
with some ratchet luggage ties 
which gave us better leverage. 

The top bearing was around 3mm 
over size, and without a lathe it 
was only possible to grind the 
excess away. These bearings are 
naturally slippery but hard, almost 
like bronze, and grinding is a slow 
process which includes frequent 
visits to the boat itself, climbing up 



The new bush in place, but 
with the stock not yet aligned 



The final fitting completed 

and the cable tension rechecked. 
This is a job that could take four 
or five hours from start to finish, 
but in the case of our rudder, 
it took three days: a basic 
8.30-9.00 start to a 3.30 finish 
on winter days, with some 
comfortable coffee breaks 
and the generous assistance 
of two others. 

Problems were down to two 
things - in particular the size 
of the bearings supplied, and 
to a lesser extent the alignment of 
the rudder stock when refitting it - 
simply because getting a line 
under the centre of gravity of 
the rudder was difficult. But once 
the rudder was high enough to 
get the hydraulic jack under it, the 
job was easy, and made a bit 
easier by the fact that the bottom 
of the rudder is flat. A rudder 
with more profiling to it might 
be a little more difficult. o 


Collar, saddle and emergency tiller fitting 


the ladder, distributing more clay 
around the cabin and trying the 
bearing for size. At the end of day 
one, this had been achieved. 

Once everything finally fitted 
after considerable resizing of the 
bearings, I replaced everything at 
the top end in reverse order. 

On day two, the lower bush was 
inserted into the lower end of the 
rudder tube, and found to be a 
good fit. It was removed and tried 
on the rudder stock, with the 
assistance of a wooden block. It 
was a good push-fit. But when 
the bush was pushed home into 
the rudder tube and the rudder 
offered up, it would not fit. 
Problems with alignment were 
blamed. The process was 
modified by putting the bearing on 
to the stock, and offering up the 
rudder again so that alignment 
was more manageable. The stock 
went in only as far as the top 
of the lower bearing, and then 
wouldn’t go any further. We jacked 
the rudder up with some force 
but found that not only was the 
bearing starting to bulge, but we 
had lifted the back end of the boat 
a few millimetres, which isn’t a 
good thing. When we removed 
the rudder yet again, the bearing 
was clearly too large for the tube. 
What seems to have happened 
is that in trying the bush on the 
rudder stock with the assistance 
of a wooden block it had 
expanded enough to cause 


Final fitting 

There was still one snag. The 
rudder is prevented from falling 
out of the boat by a substantial 
stainless steel collar with a 
through bolt at the top of the 
stock. The new bushes were 
slightly oversized and the plastic 
collars that prevent the bushes 
slipping up or down the tube 
needed adjustment. Fortunately 
the amount needed was small, 
and by firming up the bolts of the 
saddle and lightly sanding off the 
surface of the flat thrust bearing at 
the top, the bolt could be inserted 
through the collar. 

The final fitting completed, 
the steering was swung side to 
side several times to check it. 


interference. This 
had to be ground 
down to fit. 

On the third 
day, using some 
webbing straps 
(of the kind used 
for holding down 
things on roof racks 
or trailers) to help 
raise the rudder again, 
the process took less than 
an hour. A new parallel key 
had been cut and filed and 


the quadrant was refitted over 
this. The key must be made of 
key steel, not mild steel. If you 
know the size, one can be 
ordered online. 
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Seamanship 


IN-MAST REEFING: 
mainsails made easy? 



It’s often seen as the simple 
solution for mainsail handling, 
but what are the pros and 
cons of a sail that rolls away 
inside the mast? David 
Harding investigates 


I f there’s one subject 
guaranteed to divide 
opinion among cruising 
saiiors, it’s in-mast reefing. 
Those in favour often wax 
iyricai about the ease and speed 
of reefing and un-reefing and 
how the saii just disappears 
when you furi it away. There’s 
no need to ieave the cockpit to 
set saii or to heip it down; no 
fiapping Dacron on deck or 
bundies on the boom. Just 
reiease one iine and puii 
another. You have a saii of 
infiniteiy variabie area that, 
because it’s roiied from the 
iuff, can quickiy be made 
smaiier shouid the need 
arise. What’s not to iike? 

Those less enamoured will point 
out - among other things - that the 
sail is normally smaller and that 
the shape is hugely compromised, 
because an in-mast mainsail 
has to be so much flatter than a 
conventional alternative. In the 
words of one happy but realistic 
owner, ‘It’s essentially a roller 
blind’. Unlike a roller genoa, an 
in-mast mainsail has to roll flat 
to fit through a slot and into a 
confined space. There’s simply 
no room for excess bulk. 

With in-mast reefing you have to 
accept that convenience comes at 
a cost in terms of both cash and 
performance -and, potentially, 
reliability as well if you don’t look 
after both the system and the sail. 

What you need 
to know 

It’s easy to imagine that all in-mast 
systems are broadly the same. 

In fact there are significant 
differences between them, and 
there’s a lot to consider in terms of 
both the mechanism itself and the 
sail. These are relevant whether 
you’re buying a new boat, 
converting your existing boat 
or, perhaps, looking to buy a 
second-hand boat that has 
in-mast reefing fitted - in which 
case you might want to know 
whether you can you upgrade to 
a newer system while keeping 
the existing mast. Does in-mast 
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reefing work with a fractional rig 
that needs pre-bend? What about 
maintenance, what happens if it all 
goes wrong, and how long will an 
in-mast mainsail last? Can you 
convert a conventional mast 
by adding a bolt-on-the-back 
system? What difference does 
a tensioned luff-spar make, and 
is it worth having? 

Then there’s the question of 
battens. If the sail doesn’t have 
battens, can you change it for one 
that does? Will the system work 
with a battened sail? Some will, 
some won’t. And are battens a 
good idea anyway? 

The questions continue. We will 
be looking at all these and more 
in the following pages. 

Performance first 

Let’s start by looking at 
performance, because that’s one 
of the most fundamental factors. 
In-mast reefing is a compromise 
not only because of the flat sail 
but also because a sail without 
battens has to have a hollow 
(concave) leech. That makes it 
up to 20% smaller than a 
conventional alternative. With 
short vertical battens you can have 
a straight leech, while full-length 
vertical battens allow you to claw 
back some of the deficit by having 
a positive roach. 

Regardless of the battens, 
however, you will have more 
weight aloft. This, combined with 
the reduced drive from a flat-cut 
sail, means that performance 
suffers. Also bear in mind that you 
can’t bend the mast to depower 
the sail, so you have to forget 
about playing with the backstay. 

Despite all these factors, it’s not 
all bad news on the performance 
front. The ability to adjust sail area 
quickly and easily means that 
you’re less likely to be hanging on 
to too much or too little sail. And, 
significantly for some sailors, 
in-mast reefing allows them to 
continue sailing when declining 
strength or mobility might 
otherwise force them to stop. 

Yet another factor sometimes 
cited is that many cruising boats 
carry a significant amount of 
weather helm, and the only way to 
get rid of it is to reef the mainsail. 
On that basis, an in-mast sail is 
at less of a disadvantage once 
the wind reaches a Force 3 to 4 
because it’s like having a reefed 
sail to start with. 

If you’re buying a new boat and 
have no firm views either way, 
whether you end up with in-mast 
reefing or a conventional mainsail 
might come down to the builder. 


One mast specialist points to 
two large European builders of 
mainstream cruisers. Both build 
boats of a broadly similar nature 
designed to appeal to a broadly 
similar market, yet one sells 75% 
of its production with in-mast 
reefing while the other sells 75% 
with conventional mainsails. 

Progress and 
problems 

Potential in-mast converts are 
sometimes worried about whether 
they’ll one day find themselves 
with a sail jammed halfway in 
or out. In decades past, many 
sailors were hesitant to switch 
to roller-reefing headsaiisforthe 
same reason, but reservations 
now tend to centre on the 
compromise in sail shape 
rather than on reliability. 

In-mast mainsails are often 
viewed with more scepticism 
than roller-reefing headsails, 
both because they haven’t 
been around for so long and 
because the mechanism is inside 
the mast. That means it’s harder 
to get at and, if the system does 
jam, you don’t have the option of 
spinning the boat in circles to furl 
the sail away. 

Many of us will have experienced 
problems even if we haven’t sailed 
extensively with in-mast systems. 

I was on a boat years ago when, 
with the (nearly new) sail flapping 
around as it was being reefed, the 
clew tore out. True, that was the 


In-mast mainsails need 
looking after if they’re to 
give good service 

sailmaker’s fault, but the point is 
that we were left with no useable 
mainsail. In the unlikely event that 
you lose the clew of a conventional 
main you can still sail with a reef. 

On another boat test the sail 
wouldn’t furl in as we were 
approaching a narrow and busy 
harbour entrance. It took several 
minutes of persuasion with a 
hammer and a wedge of wood 
before it cooperated. Experiences 
such as these will inevitably 
determine how readily any of 
us will embrace the whole 
notion of in-mast reefing, but the 
manufacturers have been steadily 
refining what they have to offer, 
even if some have gone in 



Dunreefin: a hollow-leeched, 
battenless mainsail came with 
this Bavaria when the owner 
bought her, but he has since 
abandoned in-mast reefing and 
switched to a conventional sail 




Partial battens 
allow a straight 
leech or even a 
small roach 



different directions from others. 

It’s also important to bear in 
mind that problems are not 
necessarily the fault of the 
manufacturer of the reefing 
system. Other significant factors 
include the type, age and 
condition of the sail, the way it’s 
furled and unfurled, the deck 
hardware and, of course, 
maintenance by the owner. 
Tolerances with in-mast 
reefing are finer than with 
conventional sails. 

Evolution of 
the species 

In the early days of in-mast 
reefing, the luff spars (the 
aluminium extrusions, otherwise 
known as mandrels) were all 
untensioned: they simply ran 
inside the mast from the drum 
at the bottom up to the head. 

About 15 years ago, however, 
Selden decided to make a luff 
spar that could be tensioned. They 
had found that the system didn’t 
always work particularly smoothly 
or produce a neat reef, particularly 
in the middle of the sail. When 
the luff-spar was pulled aft by 
weight in the sail, the sailcloth 
made contact with the inside of 
the mast. That led to friction, 
often making it hard to wind the 
sail in or out. 

Selden’s systems have now 
been through several evolutions, 
some using a furling line on a 
helical worm-drive and others a 
drum with an endless line. The 
current Purlin RB system is the 
most refined yet and the one 
most commonly fitted to new 
production boats with in-mast 
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bearing at the top and a 
bottiescrew at the bottom 

reefing. It has a bearing at the top 
and a bottiescrew at the bottom, 
and is often used with mainsails 
that have full-length vertical 
battens to give a positive roach. 

Significantly, the other makes 
you’re most likely to see - Z Spars 
and Sparcraft - have adopted a 
very different approach. They 
have both chosen to keep 
things simple, sticking with an 
untensioned luff spar that’s not 
even connected to the top of the 
mast, thereby eliminating the 
need for an upper bearing. It’s 
effectively free-floating at the top, 
held in position by the halyard 
swivel when the sail is hoisted. 
Sparcraft maintain that this 
reduces compression loads 
and, therefore, weight. 

Both the Z Spars system and the 
Sparcraft Stoway have been used 
by leading production builders, 
though Z Spars’ has been best 
suited to battenless or short- 
batten sails rather than those with 
full-length battens (this is now 
changing with the new mast 
sections). So if you buy a 
second-hand Legend with an 
in-mast reefing system by Z Spars 
and a hollow-leech, battenless 
mainsail, don’t assume that you 
can fit a new main with full-length 
battens and a positive roach to 
increase the area, because it 
might not work. It’s principally a 
function of the size of the slot in 
the back of the mast. 

While the Selden system now 
dominates the market in terms of 
new boats, and has proved itself 
over many years, it inevitably 
needs more care and 
maintenance than the simpler 


alternatives and it also costs more 
to buy. For example, Z Spars 
(whose system has much in 
common with Sparcraft’s) make 
the point that all the component 
parts are easy to replace and that 
even a complete new system to fit 
inside the existing mast can be 
bought for as little as £550. 

As is often the case, you have 
the choice of paying for more 
complex engineering that offers 
additional features, or opting for 
economy and simplicity. 


Options for upgrading 


If you have an existing in-mast 
system, you might well be able to 
upgrade it without changing the 
mast or rigging. That will depend 
on its age, and you will need to 
talk to the supplier to see what’s 
possible. Most Selden in-mast- 
reefing masts from the past 25 
years can accept the latest Purlin 
RB system. Those less than about 
1 0 years old can usually be 
upgraded without the need even 
to change the standing rigging or 
move the spreaders, but each rig 
needs to be looked at individually. 

Z Spars and Sparcraft (the latter 
having bought Isomat and 
Francespar, and now a sister 
company of Facnor) have 
changed their systems relatively 
little over the years, so again 
there’s a good chance that an 
existing one can be replaced or 
upgraded inside the same mast. 

That’s all very well if you already 
have in-mast reefing - but what 
if you have a conventional rig and 
want to convert to in-mast? In this 
situation you can remove the 
existing rig and start again from 
scratch - that’s the expensive 
route - or consider the Facnor CF, 
which fits behind the mast. 


Like the Sparcraft system it’s 

fundamentally a rotating luff 
spar with the halyard 
swivel at the top, but 
this time it lives in its 
own separate housing 
fitted to the track of the 
existing mast (without 
the need for any holes 
to be drilled). It’s not as 
elegant as an integral 
system, and windage 
is inevitably added, 
but it’s a lot 
less expensive. 





Facnor’s CF fits on the 
back of a conventional 
mast, offering an 
economical conversion 


Sails for in-mast reefing 


I n-mast systems won’t 
tolerate stretched and 
baggy old sails. The bulk 
caused by the stretched 
fabric will lead to increased 
friction at the very least, and 
eventually to jams. Owain 
Peters from Kemp Sails says 
that a sail can be recut once - 
usually having a crescent cut 
out of the luff - but after that 
it’s time for a new sail. 

With a fully-battened sail 
there’s even less tolerance 
for stretch, because once the 
battens are no longer parallel 
with the slot in the back of 
the mast they’re unlikely go 
through. When designing the 
sail, the sailmaker needs to 
make sure each batten meets 
the mast perfectly parallel as 
it’s rolled in. That calls for 
accurate measurement. 

The luff length needs to be 
measured carefully, too. It’s 
common to see in-mast sails 
with their head well below the 
top of the mast, possibly due 
to caution on the part of the 
sailmaker. Excessive luff 
length would lead to 
problems with the Selden 
system in particular if the 
halyard swivel ended up 
being pulled against the 
top bearing. 

Because of the limitations 
imposed by factors such as 
the width of the slot in the 
back of the mast, in-mast 
mainsails often need to be 


made with a lighter fabric 
than would be used for a 
conventional mainsail. 

Particularly if you’re planning 
to sail long distances, bear in 
mind that chafing patches have 
to be sacrificed. Chafe can be a 
problem with full-length vertical 
battens, and Peter Sanders is 
one sailmaker who wouldn’t 
recommend them for offshore 
cruising for this reason. 

Fractional rigs 

Given that a luff spar needs to 
rotate freely inside the mast, 
there are limitations to the 
amount of pre-bend that can 
be set into a rig before the 
system no longer works. As 
a rule, fractional rigs are 
designed to be set up with 
more pre-bend than masthead 
rigs, though the newer, 
high-fractional configurations 
are generally both stiffer and 
straighter than the whippy, 
low-fractional rigs of the 1 970s 
and 1 980s. If a rig is of the type 
that needs more than a minimal 
amount of pre-bend, in-mast 
reefing might not be an option. 

Apart from the issue of the luff 
spar accommodating the bend 
in the rig, a sail for in-mast 
reefing can’t be cut with the 
necessary luff round because 
the extra fabric won’t roll in 
flat -just like an old sail 
that has stretched. 


More than minimal 
pre-bend might 
rule out in-mast 
reefing, but 
here’s a Sanders 
sail on a 
Legend with a 
Z Spars rig 


I 
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In-mast reefing: a case history 


T o experience a new in-mast 
system i went for a saii 
with David Peters on his 
Southeriy 115. David and his wife 
Jenny bought Subtle Alchemist 
about 15 years ago, at which 
time she was fitted with the 
then-current Seiden system and 
a batteniess, hoiiow-ieech saii. 

It didn’t work particularly well 
and that was partly because the 
sail had stretched (baggy sails 
cause problems), so David had it 
re-cut. That reduced rather than 
resolved the problem, so the next 
step was to order a new sail from 
MaxiRoach. Although the sail was 
bigger and better, getting it in and 
out was still a challenge at times, 
partly because of the extra bulk 
of the battens. The decision was 
made to upgrade to Selden’s 
latest Purlin RB system with the 
tensioned luff spar. The mast had 
to come down, but the rigging 
remained the same. The biggest 
external changes were to the deck 
hardware to accommodate the 
endless furling line. 

Having a son who by then was 
working at Kemp Sails, David and 
Jenny thought the best way to do 
justice to the new system would 
be to have a new sail, also with 



full-length battens, so that’s what 
David, Owain and I went sailing 
with. David bought this particular 
Southerly 1 1 5 because she had 
in-mast reefing and he had no 


reason to believe that it would be 
less than perfectly functional. After 
all, the system was fitted from new 
by the builder. With two reputable 
companies working together, why 


should anything be amiss? ’Not 
having done the research I’ve 
done since,’ he said, ‘I had no 
idea there were systems that 
didn’t work and others that did.’ 


Reefing in practice 


W ith a system that 
works well, there’s 
not a lot to worry about 
when furling, unfurling, 
reefing and unreefing 
the sail. 

Each manufacturer and 
sailmaker offers advice on 
the best way to do it. Some 
suggest keeping a little 
tension on the outhaul 
when you wind the sail in; 
others say it’s best to leave 
the outhaul slack but have 
the wind slightly off the 
bow, then tension the sail 
around the luff spar once 
it’s wound in. 

As a starting point, the 
boom should be set at 
around 90° to the mast. 
Seiden recommend 87° in 
their notes to sailmakers. If 
it’s too low, the leech will be 
tighter than the foot as the 
sail is wound in. Too high 
and the leech will be too 
slack. A slack leech can 
lead to the sail rolling in 


with sections of the leech 
folded over itself - most 
likely with a battenless sail. 
Then the sail will roll in but 
not want to come out again. 
Seek advice from the 
manufacturer, sailmaker 
and other owners and then 
combine this with your own 
experience. Experiment in 
light conditions, note the 
optimum height of the 
boom and adjust the 
kicking strap (and topping 
lift if necessary) to make 
sure it’s at that height when 
you’re reefing or furling in 
or out. 

Kemp Sails stress the 
significance of the stopper 
in the boom, which stops 
the slider moving more 
than about half way forward 
and prevents too much 
downward pull on the clew. 

If the system is stiff or 
prone to jamming, don’t 
assume it’s the mechanism 
inside the mast. It might be 



A donut at the clew keeps the 
sheave from making contact 
with the outhaul slider 


that the sail has stretched 
so there’s simply excess 
cloth that’s not rolling in 
flat, or it might be the way 
you’re furling the sail. Don’t 
forget the deck hardware, 
either. If the blocks and 
deck organisers leading 
the lines to the cockpit are 
old and worn, they can 
add a lot of friction. 

One important feature 
on Subtle Alchemist is the 
donut at the clew, on the 
outhaul line between the 
slider on the boom and the 
sheave in the sail. This 
prevents metal-to-metal 
contact from the sheave 
being pulled down on to 
the slider. 



The boat is on a 
close reach and 
Owain eases the 
main sheet... 
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Tweaking and trimming 


An in-mast mainsail inevitably offers 
a good deal less scope for trimming 
than a conventional alternative. You 
can adjust the kicker to control the 
twist as long as you reset it to the 
right position when rolling the sail in 
or out. A sprung kicker is ideal as it 
saves the need for a topping lift, 
though some owners say the topping 
lift shouldn’t be adjusted once it’s set. 

Halyard tension is important. Too 
much tension creates a vertical 
crease down the luff, which 
increases the bulk of the sail as it’s 
rolled in and can cause problems. 
With untensioned luff spars, excess 
luff tension can strain the bearings 
in the halyard swivel. Most of the 
same trimming principles apply as 
with a conventional sail, as these 
photos show. 



Here’s a nicely set sail for fresh conditions, with the 
right amount of twist (top telltales flying)... 



...and a tight foot, which you need in any 
breeze. Ease it on a reach or in less wind 



X ^ V 


Here the kicker is too tight and there’s not 
enough twist (top telltales stalled) 



Too much twist (not enough kicker tension) and 
too little outhaul results in an inefficient shape 



The clew should be close to the boom, not 
way above it like this 
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AT A GLANCE: Who offers what? 


Selden 

The only system available in the UK with a tensioned luff spar, Selden’s Purlin 
RB comes in sizes to suit yachts up to around 24m (80ft). Earlier versions have 
untensioned luff spars. Because of the bearing at the top of the luff spar with the 
new systems, inspection is recommended every five years, though some have 
gone for much longer without being touched. Access points are built into the 
mast where lubrication is needed. 

The sail should be lowered to allow the halyard swivel to be greased together 
with the bottom bearing once a year. Reaching the top bearing means taking 
the head-box off the mast. This is usually done when the standing rigging is 
due for replacement. 

PRICE (APPROX. FOR 10M/33FT YACHT): £6,000-£6,500 

www.seldenmast.com 





Facnor 

Made for boats from 6-1 6m 
(20-52ft), Facnor’s Compact 
F is added to the back of an 
existing mast. The housing 
comes in lengths of 1 .7m (5ft 
7in) that slide up the track. 

A line-drive just above the 
gooseneck rotates the luff 
spar, with the halyard swivel 
acting as the swivel at the 
top. Earlier systems used an 
internal halyard. No holes 
need to be drilled in the mast 
and the system can be fitted 
with the rig in place. 

PRICE (APPROX. FOR 
10M/33FT YACHT): 
£2,500 

www.facnor.com 




Z Spars 

Z Spars’ system uses a helical 
drum at the base, with the halyard 
swivel at the top of an untensioned 
luff spar. An annual rinse in warm 
soapy water is recommended for 
the bearing and drum. It has been 
used on boats up to 21 m (70ft). 
Wider slots on the new masts 
will allow them to accept 
fully-battened sails, which has not 
always been the case with the old 
sections. Check before buying a 
fully-battened sail. 

PRICE (APPROX. FOR 
10M/33FT YACHT): £3,600 

www.zsparsuk.com 


Sparcraft 

Sparcraft’s Stoway masts are for sections up to 23m (76ft) in length. 
With an untensioned luff spar, maintenance is relatively simple: the 
halyard swivel and helical drum should be inspected periodically and 
given an annual rinse in fresh water, and the furling line can easily be 
replaced when the need arises. 

PRICE (APPROX. FOR 10M/33FT YACHT): £6,000 

www.sparcraft.com 


Bamar 

Behind-the-mast reefing system. 

www.bamar.it 


In-mast 
names from 
the past 

A S well as systems that are still 
made, there are plenty of others 
you might find fitted to older 
boats. A popular behind-the-mast 
add-on was Paul Trickett’s EasyReef, 
supplied with his MaxiRoach mainsail. 
Paul sold the MaxiRoach name to 
Sanders Sails some years ago but 
still has a few extrusions left. 

Proctor used to make a fairly basic 
in-mast system, found on some of the 
older Nicholson models. Also seen on 
larger boats including Oysters were 
those from Flood Yacht Systems, which 
sailmakers tend to like because of the large 
exit slot in the mast. Large slots allow the 
use of stiffer battens and generous cloth 
weights, which can create too much 
thickness for masts with narrower slots. 

If a sail is too thick it simply won’t wind in 
or out or, at the very least, will be more 
prone to jamming. 

Romar in The Netherlands made in-mast 
reefing at one stage - as did another 
Dutch company, Rondal - but have now 
moved to in-boom systems for larger 
boats. More familiar names in the UK 
include Profurl and Rotostay, both of 
whom made external, behind-the-mast 
systems that looked a bit like headsail 
roller-reefing kits attached at the 
gooseneck and masthead. 



EasyReef behind-the-mast systems 
were supplied with MaxiRoach 
mainsails and are often seen on 
smaller boats 
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Casting-off 

single-handed 

Colin Haines explains why he has no need to 
simultaneously release bow and stern lines 
when leaving a pontoon single-handed 


I now sail alone after 

my wife died and have 
devised ways of getting 
round the need to do 
several things at once, 
such as casting off the 
bow and stern lines at the 
same time when moving 
away from a pontoon. 

My solution was to delete the 
bow and stern lines in favour 
of one midships mooring line 
that could be remotely released 
from a pontoon-mounted 
cleat. Or more accurately, after 
starting the engine, I rig the 
single line before casting off 
the springs, bow and stern 
lines. This is because while the 
boat may be held against the 
pontoon, it is not the best way 
to moor any boat by a single 
line for a period of time. 

The obvious problem of 
how to detach the temporary 
mooring line is solved with a 



Temporary line 


Wooden location peg 

around winch 


and extraction line 



/ 


I \ 

Two fenders pressed between hull and 
pontoon provide temporary stability 


bowline loop on its outer end. 
The loop does not go around 
the pontoon's mooring cleat, 
but instead passes over the 
top and under it, between 
the cleat's two support legs. A 
wooden location peg, attached 
to a cord led back to the cockpit, 
is passed through the bowline's 


eye to stop it from retreating 
backwards the way it came. 

Applying tension 

Applying tension with a 
sheet winch to the temporary 
mooring line jams the wooden 
peg in place and, at the same 
time, pulls the hull tight 


against the two fenders, 
preventing the hull from 
moving. Obviously, if wind 
and tide conspire to make 
the use of two fenders 
inadequate to control the 
boat's movement, more can be 
used. The trick is to maintain 
the tension on the temporary 
mooring line and thus keep 
the peg in place. 

As soon as all is clear to 
move away from the pontoon, 
slackening the temporary 
mooring line allows the 
floating wooden peg to 
be pulled out and quickly 
recovered on board. The 
bowline eye falls free and 
dangles down beside the hull, 
where only being a short rope 
it probably doesn't even reach 
the water and definitely can't 
reach the propeller. Recovery 
can be done at leisure. 

Near horizontal 

An observant reader will note 
that the same technique can be 
used to release a mooring line 
at the bows from the cockpit 
and that, depending on boat 
and mooring cleat, the rope 
can equally pass under the 
pontoon cleat. This choice is 
based on keeping the rope as 
near horizontal as possible. If a 
bollard is involved, turning the 
open end of the bowline eye 
into a cow-hitch round the 
mooring line and positioning 
the peg in the eye can achieve 
the same results. 




Another view of the temporary 
mooring line, showing it being 
slipped as soon as the 1 Vain- 
diameter paie wooden peg is 
fully pulled out of the bowline’s 
eye. If the bowline is passed 
under the cieat (instead of over 
it) before the wooden locator is 
inserted into the eye, the angie 
of the cord ieading to the boat’s 
stern may make it harder to 
reiease the bowline. Besides 
which, the mooring line may 
work at an unfortunate angie, 
nearer to vertical. 


Temporary mooring line rigged. Because it is taiied round a 
sheet winch, it can be tightened sufficiently to compress the 
two fenders slightly, adding to the boat’s stabiiity against 
being moved by the wind and tide. 

As soon as the tension is reieased, the white cord can 
pull the wooden peg out of the bowline’s eye, reieasing the 
temporary mooring line. 



The same technique can be used when ieaving 
a raft of boats, provided that the adjacent boat 
has something like a midships cleat to carry 
the bowline and peg. 

Things made from rope and wood will not 
damage the neighbour’s boat. 

If the boats are reversed in this situation, the 
bowline couid pass under the tubular toerail 
and then be locked in piace by turning the . 
loop into a sort of cow-hitch. Q 
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Onboard diesel 
polishing 


Retired after a career as a pilot, John 
Mimpriss was introduced to sailing aged 8, 
crewing on his uncle’s East Coast- based 
Vertue. Since 1960 he has sailed either by 
chartering or on his own yacht. Yachtmaster 
qualified, John has owned his Gosport- 
based Moody 34 {LonkAvel) since 1997. 


The bottom of the tank, showing the supply from tank to engine sited 
above the sump outlet that feeds into the polishing loop 


Keen to eradicate all traces of diesel bug after installing 
a new stainless steel tank, John Mimpriss fits a fuel 
polishing loop to his Moody 34 


T he article about 

diesel polishing in 
November’s PBO, 
written by Damian 
Walker, touched on 
a subject very close to my 
heart; namely, clean fuel. My 
passion for clean fuel started 
about 18 years ago, during 
a return trip from the West 
Country in my Moody 34. 

En route, I found that I had 
picked up some dirty fuel, which 
manifested itself halfway across 
Lyme Bay. We managed to get 
back to Gosport having drained 
out the worst from the bowl of the 
inline filter, and changing both that 
and the engine filters. On return, 

I inspected the inside of the tank 
and was horrified at what I saw. 
The interior of the mild steel tank 
was covered in curtains of slime 
and there was plenty of sludge 
and mess at the bottom of the 
tank; the exterior also showed 
signs of rusting. The upshot was 
that, rather than cleaning and 
treating the existing contamination, 

I opted for a new bespoke stainless 
steel tank made to my dimensions. 

Unlike the old tank, where 
the fuel was sucked through a 
stack pipe, my new tank was 
constructed with a V-shaped 
sump with a drain-off at the lowest 
point and fuel fed to the engine 
from a tapping in the wall of 
the tank above the sump. The 
intention was to ensure that fuel 


could still be fed to 
the engine under 
gravity alone if the 
engine-driven lift 
pump should fail. 

A stopcock on this 
pipe enabled filter 
changing without ' 

losing fuel into the | 

bilge. An inline “ ^ ^ 

30-micron filter with a 
bowl and water drain was fitted 
in the fuel line between the 
tank and the integral engine 
5-micron fuel filter. 

As a matter of routine I added 
anti-bug additive whenever I 
refuelled, and I tended to keep the 
1 55lt tank at least half-full in the 
season and full over the winter. 
Also, twice a year I would drain off 
from the sump of the tank and 
continue until I achieved clear 
fuel. Until two years ago I was 
draining about 2-3lt each time, 
but in March 2014 I found serious 
quantities of water and sediment 
and had to drain off nearly 25lt! 

Having confirmed that water 
was not entering through the deck 
refuelling fitting, I continued my 
six-monthly routine, but was 
concerned to note that it was now 
averaging about lOlt drain-off to 
get clear fuel every time. 

So, I wrote to PBO expert Pat 
Manley and asked him if I was 
in fact being overzealous and 
wasting good fuel - especially 
since throughout this period I’d 


J Diesel 


polishing 


not seen any sign of 
contamination in the inline filter 
bowl. His response was very 
supportive, and he went further by 
commenting that the increase in 
biodiesel as an additive to marine 
diesel had increased the risks of 
water absorption and, as a result, 
diesel bugs in the fuel tank. His 
reply started me thinking about 
how I could obtain clean fuel in a 
more efficient and environmentally 
acceptable manner. 

Having done some research, 

I found a very useful basic fuel 
polishing system on the website 
of ASAP Supplies which included 
an itemised list of all the required 
components - down to the last 
Jubilee clip! I could have just 
gone for a simple solution by 
incorporating an additional fuel 
filter (Racor turbine type) in my 
existing engine fuel supply line, 
but that would have meant that 


the operation of the filter was 
reliant on the engine running. 

So I opted instead to install an 
onboard fuel polishing loop. I was 
lucky as I could use the existing 
sump drain outlet in the fuel tank 
as a supply and connect into the 
engine 8mm fuel spill return line 
running to the top on the opposite 
side of the tank. 


Fitting the loop 

Having decided on my 
plan, I purchased the 
following components: 

■ One Racor 500FG diesel 
turbine fuel filter (10-micron) with 
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LEFT The fuel pump supplies polished fuel back 
to the tank through the stopcock to the tee 
connector in the spill return line. Below is the 
in-line 30-micron filter that feeds tank fuel to 
the engine 


BELOW The Racor 500FG turbine fuel filter is 
sited in front of the engine to enable easy 
access for servicing 


see-through bowl and water drain; : 
with % inch ports which required \ 
two Racor hosetail % to %in \ 

connectors and also two %in to I 
10mnn hose couplings. \ 

■ One 1 2V fuel pump with %in \ 

ports to which two %in to 1 0mm \ 
hose couplings were fitted. j 

■ One tee piece with %in ports j 

to which two %in to 8mm and \ 

! 

one %in to 1 0mm hose couplings I 

were fitted. I 

■ One lever-handle ball valve with \ 
%in ports to which two %in to \ 
1 0mm hose couplings were fitted, i 

■ One tube of Hylomar universal : 

blue joint compound - which I 

was used on the threads of all ; 
the couplings. ! 

■ Two metres of 1 0mm flexible i 

fuel hosing along with eight i 

1 3-20mm Jubilee clips and two : 

9.5-1 2mm Jubilee clips. : 

First of all I had to site the new : 

fuel filter in the engine bay; I had = 
considered the alternative of I 

stowing it in the cockpit locker ; 
adjacent to the fuel tank, but I = 
rejected that idea since the filter | 
would be exposed to damp and i 

damage from other items stowed I 


fitted a stopcock between the tee 
piece and the electric pump as 
I did not want to risk a backflow 
from the engine fuel return spill 
line into the Racor filter when the 
engine was running. I suspect that 
I was worrying needlessly... but 
it does give me the option to fit 
another T connector and stopcock 
from the electric pump direct to 
the engine fuel supply line so that 
I could swiftly swap fuel supply to 
the engine. I had a spare circuit 
breaker on my electrical panel, 
so it was a simple task to run an 
electrical supply cable behind the 
wall furniture of the heads (using 
my trusty GRP cable ‘puller’ rods) 
into the engine bay to the pump. 

Once a fortnight 

Having finished the installation, 

I can now polish the fuel once a 
fortnight throughout the winter 
even though the boat is laid up 
ashore - and, of course, as 
necessary during the season. The 
cost was about £200, so I would 
need to save a lot of fuel before it 
has paid for itself; but at least I’ll 
sleep easier. As a retired aviator, 

I have this dread of the sudden 
sound of silence - especially as, 
in my experience, it has the 
habit of happening at the 
most inopportune moment! 


A simple schematic showing John’s fuel-polishing set-up 


in the locker. The actual position 
selected for the filter was quite 
critical as space was needed 
both above and below it in order 
to change the filter from the top 
and to drain it from underneath. 

In all, I needed a space of about 
20in (50cm) in height, and it 
ideally needed to be neither below 
the bottom nor above the top of 
the tank to enable the pump to 
provide a maximum flow rate. In 
the end I moved the automatic 
fire extinguisher along the 
bulkhead in order to place the 
filter in front of the engine, where 
it was easy to get at, and clear 


of any rotating components. 

The filter works more efficiently 
if it is upstream of the pump, 
therefore the supply from the 
bottom of the fuel tank sump was 
fed by 10mm fuel hosing through 
the bulkhead direct into the filter. 
The outlet from the filter was 
connected via a short length of 
10mm hosing to the electric 120lt/ 
hour fuel pump. From the pump I 
ran 10mm hosing to a convenient 
place on the 8mm engine fuel 
return spill line, which I cut and 
reconnected using the tee piece 
(with two 8mm and one 10mm 
hose connections). I have also 




Optional secondary supply to engine 


Fuel tank 


Engine 


Racor 

filter 


^ Shut-off 
^ valve 
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Nathaniel Ogden and 
his teenage brother 
Fergus undertake 
a 29-day sail over 
two months around 
Ireland in their family’s 
1 996 Drascombe 
Lugger - during 
Ireland’s stormiest 
summer in 41 years 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


» A recent graduate of 
geology, 23-year-old 
Nathaniel Ogden is 
currently taking time 
out from university 
before (possibly) 
pursuing an MSc 

in Digital Media. Having raced and 
instructed in dinghies since his 
childhood, he is now hoping to take 
up more ocean sailing. 


proper voyage for some time. An entire 
circumnavigation of Ireland, however, was 
a slight escalation of any previous plans. 
Dad had always insisted on the 
seaworthiness of our open-decked Lugger, 
something we rarely put to the test in 
Baltimore harbour, although we certainly 
found other uses for her build quality. 
They're unsinkable,' he said as we once 
packed 11 people plus a dog on board 
before making the treacherous journey 
to Sherkin Island, INM away. 

We were more accustomed to weighing 
Lughnasa down until her gunwales met 
the waterline than experiencing seas any 
higher than her freeboard. Although the 
Drascombe's ocean-sailing capabilities 
are well proven, ours had barely left 
Roaringwater Bay - something Fergus 
and I wanted to change. Lughnasa had 
diligently served as our family's 'cargo 
ship' for almost 20 years before we finally 
decided it was time to let her stretch 
her legs a little and see how she fared in 
foreign waters. With a bit of time on our 
hands over the summer, it was a case of 
now or never. I was on a gap year that 
had ground to a halt by January, which 
allowed me to begin preparing for the 
challenge. Fergus was in transition year at 
school, which allowed him some freedom 
to think about the voyage - just not the 


time to help prepare! 

While researching for the voyage, 

I noticed that a Lugger hadn't yet 
completed a circumnavigation of Ireland. 
Not quite the ocean crossing they've 
become famous for, but it gave us 
another incentive to leave the confines 
of Baltimore harbour! 

With a departure date set for 1 June, 

I spent a hectic five months trying to 
organise everything for our round-Ireland 
voyage. We didn't leave ourselves much 
time to prepare, only fully committing to 
the task at the end of January. Not having 
much of a benchmark to work from I was 
lucky to get some advice from Jeremy 
Warren and Phil Kirk of Hafren Round 
Britain, and Rob Henshall, who has 
completed four solo circumnavigations of 
the country since 1990. As this would be 
our first attempt at something like this, it 
was a great boost for morale to hear their 
first-hand experiences - that our goal 
wasn't as unattainable as many people 
thought appropriate to tell us. Obviously, 
though, there was work to be done, 
even more so once we decided to try 
completing the circumnavigation in aid 
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of the RNLI; an obvious choice, but 
a worthy cause. 

With Fergus stuck in school until the 
end of May, Dad and I spent several 
weekends down in Cork de-wintering 
Lughnasa and making some minor 
adjustments to her rigging and hull. I 
was keen to keep our boat as original as 
possible, but since the tragic capsizing 
of a Drascombe Lugger in West Cork last 
summer there were several important 
changes I wanted to make. Our stock 
vessel came with a fixed mainsheet 
block which always twisted when under 
full sail, making spilling wind in gusts 
almost impossible. Although the jib is 
the most important sail to release in 
squally conditions, fitting a swivelling 
block was the first item on my list. This 
initial job worked exactly as Td hoped: 
so far, so good. 

Lughnasa's original bilge pump had 
developed a small split in its bellows over 
years of use and had begun spurting water 
into the aft locker, which we discovered 
early on during our Easter shakedown 
cruise. Likely to get worse under heavy 
use, it quickly became a major item on 
our to-do list. Twenty years of salt water 
had well and truly seized it in place, 
making every attempt at removing it 
more and more difficult as the screw 
heads became ever more rounded. With 
all of the Ogdens lending a hand, it was 
Fergus who finally got it unstuck. Not a 
moment too soon either, as we set sail the 
next day. With the benefit of hindsight, 
this proved to be one of our most valuable 
pieces of work, and Tm glad we persisted 
with it. The stormiest summer Ireland had 
experienced in over four decades meant 
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our new bilge pump was as welcome as 
any bit of new kit we had, and we wasted 
no time putting it to use. 

The first leg 

Our first leg from Baltimore to 
Crookhaven, just 14 miles, began in a 
fresh Force 5-6 headwind, sending sheets 
of spray across Lughnasa's beam and into 
our faces for the first few hours of sailing. 
Once we left the shelter of the islands 


and reached more open sea, these sheets 
of spray became waves which came 
crashing over the bow and into the 
cockpit. Much time was spent bailing 
that day, but as we bedded down 
on the sopping planks that night 
our thoughts turned to the promise 
of high pressure coming our way. 

Sadly for us this was to be short-lived, 
and Lughnasa's floorboards remained 
saturated until several days after 
our final return home. 

At just 340kg, much of the Lugger's 
weight comes from her heavy 
steel centreplate, which behaves 
admirably in choppy water. 

With most of the boat's 
weight here I was keen 
to avoid risking the 
centreboard crashing 
through its casing in the 
event of a capsize. Not 
only would this damage 
the boat, it would make 
the job of righting her a 
nightmare. As there is nothing 
to hold it down (I've recently 
heard of Drascombe's 
intentions to remedy this), 

I attached a cleat to the teak 
centreboard casing, to which 
we could secure a line when 
the plate was down. We 
happily didn't have to test 
this one, although we came 
as close as we dared. 

After 1 1 hours of beating on 
a 44-mile leg from Inishmore, 
heading for Inishbofin, we were 
becoming accustomed to the heavy 
sailing that came with squalls of Force 6 
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and above. Although the sea was rough, 
the swell remained long and generally 
consistent under the Atlantic rhythm, 
and Lughnasa coped magnificently. We 
got used to constant salty spray and the 
occasional wave breaking over the bow 
or across the beam: just a few minutes 
of bailing would solve that. Even lunch 
and loo breaks weren't a problem. 

As we neared Galway's Slyne Head, the 
tide turned in our favour. Running at 
speeds of up to 3 knots, we wouldn't do 
well sailing against it: it was just our luck 
that we were on yet another dead beat and 
now had a wind over tide. Despite seas up 
to 30ft, Lughnasa's centreboard anchored 
her hull to the water as 30 
knots of wind buffeted 
the reefed mainsail. Those 
seas were the largest we 
experienced during our 
circumnavigation, although not the 
choppiest, as the stronger tides and 
headwinds on the east coast whipped 
up chaotic steep seas. 

During this wind against tide some of 
the rhythmic swell gave way to rogue 
waves and multidirectional chop which 
caught us out a few times. Mostly it 
resulted in breakers crashing into the boat 
and filling the cockpit - not a problem for 
our new (although rapidly ageing) bilge 
pump! Twice, however, we found ourselves 
riding the crests of waves which broke, 
dropping us into the trough and plunging 


Lughnasa's leeward gunwale under water. 
With water cascading into the boat over 
the entire length of her beam we stalled as 
we spilled wind, and used our body weight 
to help the centreboard pull us upright 
again. The second near-capsize made a 
7-mile reach for Clifden look far more 
tantalising than the 11 -mile beat ahead of 
us. Fergus took some convincing, but the 
incredibly hospitable Clifden RNLl station, 
with hot showers, helped him see the 
brighter side of calling it a day! 

Missing the tide 

In preparation for our journey 1 used 
Imray charts to plot our general course 
and decide the logistics, including 


overnight stopovers, contingencies, daily 
distances and tides to contend with. We 
loaded a standard Garmin GPS with all 
of our charted waypoints and finally 
transferred these to two Navionics chart 
plotter apps on our iPhones. Though we 
never fully relied on them, in practice we 
predominantly used the €30 Navionics 
apps, which contain thousands of pounds 
worth of digital chart data, as well as real 
time weather updates, current tidal heights 
and streams and aerial photos showing 
local topography. 

Some seriously slow learning on my part: 


1 only realised the true value of the tidal 
streams function after our botched 
attempt at the Inishtrahull Sound, 

Ireland's most northerly point, where we 
remained for four more hours than we 
had intended. Not my finest moment, 
but now at least we were prepared for 
the next phase of the journey - the 
North Channel, where we averaged 
7-9 knots for the next few days. 

Heading south 

Whatever our previous feelings towards 
tides, our north-east leg from Donaghadee 
to Carlingford was another of several days 
cut short by violent chop, and certainly 
not the last. With what we later heard 
were Force 8 gusts sweeping 
of the over 4 knots of tide off the 
northern coast of Strangford 
Tough, the sea whipped into 
a short, steep and confused 
frenzy, sending yachts running for shelter 
in nearby Ardglass. With our reduced sail 
area and slow and bumpy sailing, not to 
mention soaking clothes and a missed 
lunch, we decided to make an unplanned 
stop at Portaferry in Strangford Tough. 

Forgetting (or perhaps ignoring) what I'd 
read about the approach to the Tough, we 
entered on the last hour or so of incoming 
tide, delighted to finally ease off onto a 
reach. Instantly we began tearing towards 
the mouth as its notorious tides swept 
under us, increasing our speed to 9 knots. 
Now well and truly committed, there was 


We safely sailed the four corners 
country without any major mishap 
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no possibility of turning back, even if we 
had wanted to. Slightly shaken, and glad 
to be on flat water for a change, we tried 
to find the best line to take, opting for 
some reason (and unknown to us at the 
time) for one that took us through the 
Routen Wheel - one of only two named 
whirlpools in Ireland. We clocked 14 
knots going through it, Lughnasa jerking 
wildly to port and starboard as she was 
flung about while we clung on to the 
tiller and tried to keep her straight. 
Definitely the fastest we've ever been 
in a Lugger, maybe even a new speed 
record! Though it was exhilarating to 
cover 60- and 70-mile legs in a day in 
a Lugger, if you want to know my true 
feelings about tides you can ask me in 
the Mediterranean next summer. 

‘Lunacy in Lughnasaf7 

Lughnasa, which was the demo 
model at the 1996 London Boat 
Show, we named after the Celtic 
harvest festival which 
historically took place in 
August. Pronounced 'Loo-nasa' 

(although 'Lug-nasa' is also fitting), she 
was appropriately named as we barely 
launched her at any other time of year. 
While we were organising our round- 
Ireland trip a number of people considered 
our intentions foolhardy, that an open 
boat this size shouldn't be taken to the 
open sea. Prompting me to name our 
initial blog Lunacy in Lughnasa, they 
clearly hadn't heard what these boats are 
capable of. Fortunately lunacy didn't 
feature too prominently during our 
circumnavigation, and we managed to 
safely sail the four corners of the country 
without any major mishap. 

I'm not a purist. Overhauling our 2001 
Honda 5hp outboard was one of the most 
important pieces of work we carried out. 


greatly encouraged and paid for by our 
Dad. Coming from a background of 
mostly lake sailing, tides were always 
going to be a major contender. Several 
misjudged tidal streams, particularly 
through the Dursey, Blasket and 
Inishtrahull sounds, made having an 
engine that started first pull very 
favourable indeed. A second tank may 
also have been useful, especially when 
we had to refuel at the northern 
entrance of the Dursey Sound during 
a heavy wind over tide. 

In any case, during a voyage that saw the 
stormiest summer in 41 years and 25 days 
of headwind out of 29 days sailing over 
two months, having a trustworthy engine 
was peace of mind for more than just our 
Dad. Other sources of comfort came from 
the array of safety gear that was insisted 
we carry: two VHF radios, a set of flares 


and an EPIRB neatly attached to the 
glassfibre beside the Honda 5hp. It 
seems to always be the case that the 
most expensive sailing gear provides the 
least obvious 'value for money': our €800 
EPIRB remains smugly pristine while the 
€20 bilge pump was hardly allowed a 
moment's rest. 

Bailing is a lasting memory of our 
voyage. So too is salty spray, stinging eyes 
and cracked lips, cold water pouring down 
our collars, blisters, sleepless nights and 
early starts, cold baked beans, dew. . . the 
list goes on. But tides, above all, remain 
the cause of our greatest shocks, annoyances 
and thrills at every stage of the journey. 
With a maximum hull speed of about 
6 knots, favourable tides were always a 
major factor for a successful circuit in our 


Drascombe Lugger, most of all along the 
notorious northern and eastern coasts 
where Springs run up to 7 knots. 

Gratefully home 

It took an incredibly busy few months to 
make our pipedream a reality, which really 
couldn't have been achieved without 
help from family and friends. At the time 
I completely underestimated quite what 
I was asking of our Mum, by placing the 
safety of her youngest son in the hands of 
her eldest. From the first mention of the 
plan, when our parents took out a new 
insurance policy and bravely let us use 
Lughnasa for the challenge (not entirely 
convinced she would return in one piece), 
the support we received has been the 
contributing factor to its success. We owe 
a thank-you to those who helped during 
the planning stages; to everyone who 
looked after us along the 
way, who kindly donated to 
the RNLI on our behalf; to 
Blessington Sailing Club, 
which focused its annual 
fundraising event on A Lugger Round 
Ireland; our sister. Flora, who helped 
organise fundraisers and our blog; and 
Eddie English from SailCork, who kept 
us updated with expert weather advice. 

Fergus' fearless and unflinching helm 
through stormy weather, his patience 
through sleepless nights at anchor and 
long days waiting for better weather, and 
his tireless dedication during so many 
16-hour windward legs helped bring 
Lughnasa safely home without a single 
new scratch. It wasn't quite the balmy 
cruise we expected - the amount of 
unused gear such as books, sun cream and 
tennis rackets are a testament to that - but 
our Lugger rose to every challenge that 
faced her without hesitation. Next time 
we'll just sail towards a balmier latitude. 


Having a trustworthy engine was peace 
of mind for more than just our Dad 


Lughnasa^s finai return to Baitimore 




Practical projects 



Great ideas and tips from PBO readers 


Email your projects and tips to pbo@timeinc.com or write to us at the 
address at the top of page 5. We pay at least £30 for each one published 


WeVe so cool we 
don’t need fans 


Alkis Logothetis describes his method 
of increasing the efficiency of his boat’s fridge 


R e reader Peter Lyle’s 
project ‘Keep your 
cool’ (PBO Summer 
2015) about making his fridge 
more efficient, here’s another 
road leading to similar or 
better results! 

I disposed of the fan altogether - 
saving energy, getting rid of the 
noise and the hot air in the cabin - 
and welded two extensions to the 


copper freon pipes (out/in). Now 
the freon is circulated out via a 
serpentine flow tube in the 
through-hull fitting where it is 
cooled by seawater: it is fitted at 
the deepest part of the boat, 
almost on the centre line. Then 
it returns into the compressor 
having been cooled by the 
seawater. It works incredibly 
well, especially in warmer climes. 



The galley water discharge through-hull fitting 


Now, a little 
light relief 



A cure for leaky 
chainplates 


John Macdonald makes a low-wattage anchor 
light from odds and ends - plus an outlay of 99p 



N eeding a low-wattage light 
for use under my cockpit 
cover and also to double 
as an anchor light, I shook out 
the contents of my scantling bag 
to look for suitable components. 
There I found a 12V plug, a 
length of electrical flex, a cable 
clamp, a cable connector and a 
12V LED white light block. All that 


was needed to complete the 
job was a reflector. This came 
in the form of a garden light 
from the local 99p store from 
which I removed the solar bulb 
and replaced with the LED 
block. Half an hour’s effort with 
a screwdriver and pincers then 
produced the result shown - a 
99p dual-purpose cockpit lamp! 


Douglas Brooker breaks out the Bakelite - 
and swears by the use of butyl mastic 



for the sealant. This is the old 
windscreen sealant and is a little 
like Blu-Tack. It stays sticky for 
years, so it can move with the 
chainplate while your boat is lying 
on her side with the sails flogging. 
It will then re-adhere after the 
movement stops. Silicone rubber 
or Sika are not suitable, either 
under a bonnet or a welded 
flange, because if stretched too far 
after they cure the seal will break 
and they will leak, permanently. 

The top of the bonnet fits neatly 
around the chainplate, with the 
underside of the hole opened 
out to leave room for the 
sealant. If the deck is 
opened out around 
the chainplate it will 
allow a little more 
sealant, but 
remember 
to seal 
the 

exposed 
deck edge. 


T he illustration shows the 
only way I have been able 
to stop through-deck 
chainplates from leaking. The 
‘bonnet’ is made of y4in (6mm) 
canvas Bakelite, also known as 
Tufnol or Novasteen. 

It has probably gone the way 
of the dodo, but can be found in 
old switchboards or similar. It is 
an inert material and can be 
worked with woodworking or 
metalworking tools. 

The secret is to use butyl mastic 
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Readers’ Tips 


KEEL BOX COVERS 
ON THE SLIDE 

There are often occasions when it 
is necessary to make a watertight 
seal between two components 
that subsequently require to be 
separated. An example would be the 
keel box covers on my Fairey Atalanta. If 
mastic is used, the adhesive properties 
make it very difficult to separate the 
components when needed and will 
undoubtedly result in some damage. 

The solution is to apply the mastic to one 
surface and lightly and thoroughly smear 
Vaseline on the other. When tightened 
together the mastic will spread and 
provide a watertight seal in the usual 
way, but on parting the components 
the mastic will not have adhered to 
the surface with the Vaseline on it. 

The components will come apart easily 
with no damage. 

Greg Manning 


HELPING HANDS (OF TIME) 


How many times have you 
been frustrated by the 
well-intentioned but often 
unhelpful cry of: ‘It’s over 
there!’ when questioning the 
location of a racing mark, 
fishing pot marker, navigation 
buoy etc? One of my regular 
crew is a retired RAF navigator, 
and he had already schooled 
us in the ‘o’clock’ technique for 
indicating the actual direction 
of a particular feature - often 
including, where appropriate. 


the add-on comment of ‘no 
threat at this time’... 

However, there still remained the thorny issue of identifying which side of 12 o’clock we were 
referring to: was it 2 or 1 0 o’clock, etc? Why this was a problem is not clear, but it had occurred 
too many times to be ignored; so I therefore added a few discreetly-positioned number stickers 
to the front of the cockpit and this has helped resolve the issue. 

Over the top? Maybe, but with advancing years we need all the help we can get! The cost 
was negligible, just a few pence for some sticky-backed plastic. 

Ron Sykes 


Ikea is brought Memorise this 
to book... A one-way system 

David Taylor adapts an Ikea wine G Spelling’s system pulls a dinghy up a ramp 

rack to build a serviceable bookcase and stops the trailer rolling back into the water 


W e have a Beneteau 
Oceanis 390 which 
lacked any form of 
book rack/stowage, although 
there was a wide shelf in 
the saloon. 

Wandering around Ikea, I saw 
a simple wine rack (model name 
HUTTEN) that I thought would 
form the basis of a bookcase for 
the usual collection of navigational 
publications. The wine rack came 
with a collection of dowels and 


battens drilled to suit, so it was 
pretty easy to use most of these to 
form the structure. All that I had to 
add was a length of 1 2mm dowel 
from a local builder’s supplier 
and a few additional holes in the 
battens. The bookcase fitted neatly 
onto the saloon shelf and I braced 
it off the hull lining with short 
lengths of dowel. A few coats of 
stain and varnish completed the 
job. Total cost about £9, and 
about three hours of work. 



Rope close to wheels to 
stop lateral movement 



Round pole approx 
50mm diameter 


I n PBO October 2014, the article ‘Shove me tender’ mentioned a 
means of pulling a dinghy up a slope with a portable winch. 

My diagram may be of interest to you. I used this ‘one-way’ system 
during my sailing dinghy days; it stopped the trailer rolling back into the 
water and it can be zig-zagged up a slope. This has probably been 
done before, but I offer it for what it’s worth. 
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Mike Taylor catches up with the famous lifeboat Guy And 
Clare Hunter, now in private hands, which continues 
to be lovingly maintained in her original condition 


T he seas around 
the South 
Cornish coast 
are treacherous 
in the extreme, 
with reefs iittering 
the waters off Land’s End and 
the isies of Sciiiy some 28 
miies to the south-west. Two 
reefs are especiaiiy hazardous; 
the notorious Woif Rock, eight 
miies south-west off Land’s 
End, marked by a iighthouse, 
and Seven Stones, east-north- 
east off the isies of Sciiiy, 
indicated by the Seven 
Stones iight vessei. 

Critically, the channel between 
the Isles of Sciiiy and Seven 
Stones is just seven miles wide, 
an almost impossibly narrow 
gap for navigating a massive 
974ft-long supertanker with a 
68.7ft draught; disaster can 
only be a compass degree of 
inaccuracy away, a fact which 
proved fatal for the doomed 


tanker Torrey Canyon. 

Built in the USA in 1959, Torrey 
Canyon had an initial load 
capacity of 60,000 tons. Later, 
she was enlarged to a monster 
120,000 tons in a Japanese 
shipyard. Powered by a single 
engine and propeller drive train. 


her helm reactions were mind- 
numbingly ponderous: she took 
a tardy five miles to stop and 
roughly a minute to turn through 
20° of compass bearing at her 
cruising speed of 1 7 knots. 

By 1 967, she was owned by 
a subsidiary of Union Oil and 


registered in Liberia. For her 
fateful voyage, she was chartered 
to BP with an Italian crew. Her 
navigation aids included a 
standard system of the day, which 
incorporated an autopilot with 
a bridge-located three-position 
lever that gave full autopilot 
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The Guy And Clare Hunter lifeboat 



LEFT The 974ft supertanker Torrey 
Canyon foundered on the Seven 
Stones reef on 19 February 1967 

BELOW LEFT Matt Lethbridge was 
coxswain of the Guy And Clare Hunter 
lifeboat which attended the disaster 

BELOW Matt Lethbridge surveys the 
wreck of the Torrey Canyon after six 
of her oil tanks were ripped open 


; the Guy And Clare Hunter had 
i been at sea for 54 hours, of which 
i 33 had been in continuous watch 
^ by the tanker’s side. 

i Lifeboat designs 

I In late Victorian times, lifeboats 
; were either rowing (pulling) or 
I sail-powered and of self-righting 
[ design. However, stations around 
I the UK coastline were critical of 
\ the instability of these self-righting 
[ craft, and the RNLI’s naval 
I architect George Watson was 
\ tasked with designing a new 
! lifeboat. The silhouette of these 
! wooden boats remained largely 
■ similar for around 1 00 years. 

: A critical characteristic of his 
] lifeboats was a scalloped centre 
\ to the hull form with a rising sheer 
; to bow and stern, the prerequisite 
j being to reduce pitching and thus 
I give the craft stability. A canoe 
\ stern was added to produce 
: greater balance. 

\ As development of the internal 
j combustion engine progressed 
I the RNLI began research into 
[ installing motor power, the first 
! being an existing self-righting-type 
j lifeboat converted in 1904, 

; followed soon after by three 
\ similar motor-powered lifeboats. 

\ Over the years, with marine diesel 
i engines bringing more power with 
j lighter weight, improvements in 
\ facilities for crew and those saved 
\ by the lifeboat, and updates in 
j navigation and communications, 

: strides were made in the function 
i and performance of RNLI 
: vessels. Modifications to 


control (which still enabled a +/- | 

3° of manual change), full manual i 
override, or enabled steering to 1 
be done from another station : 
aboard. In auto or manual mode, | 
the system produced audible | 

‘clicks’ to notify to the crew that I 
a course change of 1 ° or more j 
had been made. \ 

On 1 9 February 1 967, captain \ 

Pastrengo Rugiati ordered that the I 
tanker slip her lines at the Mina I 
al-Ahmadi refinery in Kuwait and \ 
set sail, bound for the Atlantic. On i 
board was a full cargo of crude oil. \ 
As was often the case, at this : 
point the captain was unaware : 

of the tanker’s final destination. | 
Torrey Canyon reached the Canary i 
Islands on 14 March, whereupon 1 
Rugiati was instructed to make s 

for Milford Haven in Wales by | 
1 8 March, creating a stressful \ 
situation if the supertanker was to : 
make land on the required day, ] 
and demanding the near-2,000- ] 

mile passage be 
covered in just 
five days. And 
while Rugiati had 
sailed through the Isles of Scilly I 
and Land’s End channel 1 8 times \ 
before, it is rumoured that just : 
one chart was relied upon for I 
navigating these hugely I 

hazardous waters. | 

Sea state conditions on 1 8 ; 

March were said to be good for i 
a vessel of this size, with a tide \ 
running from west to east across i 
her bows. After just a few hours’ \ 
sleep, the captain was awoken to 1 
be told that the Isles of Scilly were j 
now on the radar scope, but on | 

their port quarter rather than to j 

starboard, which is where they \ 

expected them to be. At 0800, ; 


there was a change of watch; an 
inexperienced second-in- 
command and an experienced 
helmsman took over. 

Ahead lay a group of fishing 
boats surrounded by a swathe 
of nets, and the captain ordered 
a change of course. Meanwhile, 
the junior officer performed a 
dead-reckoning exercise. With 
this information now placed on 
the chart, the captain and crew 
realised to their alarm that they 
were just 2.8 miles from Seven 
Stones. Worse was to come. 

Perhaps due to tiredness, the 
captain ordered a change of 
course to north, putting the huge 
tanker in direct line with the reef, 
which was now only around two 
miles away. Significantly, the crew 


suddenly realised that there 
were no ‘clicks’ coming from the 
autopilot, and the captain checked 
that both the navigation and the 
rudder control systems (both 
known to have malfunctioned in 
the past) were operating correctly. 
Finally, he saw to his horror that 
the autopilot lever was set in the 
‘disengage’ mode and that the 
ship had not been responding 
to the course changes he had 
ordered. Nothing short of panic 
must have ensued. 

Sadly, it was too late. The 
feelings of anguish and 
helplessness of those on the 


bridge can only be imagined as 
the tanker steamed her last mile, 
the perilous reef and rusty red 
lightship in full view ahead. At 
around 0900 she hit Pollard’s 
Rock on the Seven Stones reef at 
her full cruising speed of 1 7 knots, 
ripping open six of her tanks and 
allowing many thousands of 
gallons of viscous, sticky black oil 
to escape into the seas, causing 
an environmental disaster of 
unimaginable proportions and 
wedging the vessel amidships, 
sufficient to eventually break her 
back. A message of emergency 
was issued, and the lifeboat Guy 
And Clare Hunter - based at St 
Mary’s on the Isles of Scilly - 
put to sea with coxswain Matt 
Lethbridge in charge. 

After attending the Torrey 

Canyon for many 
hours, the Guy And 
Clare Hunter was 
relieved by the 
Penlee lifeboat, Solomon Browne. 
However, just as Guy And Clare 
Hunter returned to the safety of 
the St Mary’s station another call 
was received, requesting that she 
return once more to the stricken 
tanker. An explosion had caused a 
crew member to sustain serious 
injuries. Within 10 minutes the 
lifeboat, now covered in oil and 
with its weary crew aboard, was 
on its way back to Seven Stones. 
By then the casualty had already 
been transferred to a tug, which 
was heading to Newlyn harbour. 
Finally, the St Mary’s lifeboat was 
stood down. In total, the crew of 


Torrey Canyon hit Pollard’s Rock at 
her full cruising speed of 17 knots 
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Boats 



The original engines were replaced with 70bhp Ford Mermaid diesels 


the familiar Watson-type hull 
shape included recesses to 
protect the blades of vulnerable 
propellers as well as providing 
safety when rescuing survivors 
from the sea. 

After three 46ft Watsons were 
completed the length was 
increased by 9in, the first five 
craft looking very similar to their 
forbears. Then in 1948, the design 
underwent a major update. 

The superstructure and deck 
arrangement was changed with 
an aluminium structure featuring 
an open cockpit amidships and a 
large ‘survivors’ cabin aft, which 
also housed the radio equipment. 
Forward was a smaller cabin with 
engine controls and access to the 
engine room below. Power was 
supplied by twin Ferry 40bhp 
VE4 engines, specially built to 
exacting RNLI specifications with 
exhaust outlets emitting high up 
on the foremast. 

From 1960, the 46ft 9in lifeboats 
were taken out of service one by 
one to undergo their first major 
redesign/refit programme. This 
included modifying the cockpit 
to an enclosed design, thus 
protecting the coxswain from 
the elements. Later, radar was 
installed on many of the lifeboats. 
Next came an early-1 970s project 
to change the Ferry marine diesel 
engines for the latest 70bhp Ford 
Mermaid-type 6-cylinder diesels 
with exhausts repositioned to exit 
either side of the hull structure. 
Also, a once-only self-righting 
system was installed which 
involved fitting an inflatable 
airbag, located on the cabin roof. 

An illustrious career 

The lifeboat operation based at 
St Mary’s on the Isles of Scilly 
provides vital rescue service 
duties to the perilous western 
approaches. The first oar-powered 
lifeboat took up duty in 1 874, 
followed by a 42ft self-righting 
type before the first motor lifeboat 
arrived in 1919. She was replaced 
in 1 930 by a 45ft 6in Watson 
type,which saw service until 1953. 

After seven donations were 
received by the RNLI, a new 
lifeboat was delivered to St 
Mary’s in November 1955. In 
acknowledgement for the largest 
legacy from Mrs Clare Flunter 
of Lincolnshire the boat was 
christened Guy And Clare 
Hunter. Of 49ft 6in Watson-type 
design, she was built by J Samuel 
White of Cowes, Isle of Wight - 
one of a number of carefully 
selected yards to be tasked with 
building lifeboats to the RNLI’s 
demanding standards. 


During her illustrious career this 
lifeboat was involved in several 
major rescue operations, 
perhaps the most significant and 
memorable being attending the 
Torrey Canyon in February 1967, 
which remains the UK’s worst 
environmental disaster. Just two 
months later she went to the aid of 
the motor yacht Braemar, which 
was on hire to ITN for TV coverage 
of the homecoming of Sir Francis 
Chichester in his yacht Gypsy 
Moth from a triumphant solo 
round-the-world voyage. Braemar 
developed engine trouble and 
began to take on water around 
28 miles from Bishop’s Rock 
Lighthouse: in storm-force 
conditions, the Guy And Clare 
Hunter took her in tow. After 1 8 
hours she brought Braemar to 
the safety of Newlyn harbour, 
Cornwall, her logbook recording 
that at one point the ‘tow’ was 
making a speed of a quarter of a 
knot. The lifeboat had been at sea 


for a total of 27 draining hours. 

Another memorable rescue was 
when the lifeboat attended to a 
Mayday call from the Swedish 
ship Nordanhav on 21 February 
1970. In severe gale-force 
conditions the cargo had shifted, 
and the vessel was in serious 
danger of foundering. That night, 
the Guy And Clare Hunter 
assisted in saving all 10 crew 
from the stricken ship. 

In 1 981 , the Guy And Clare 
Hunter was replaced by a fast 
Arun class lifeboat. However, 
perhaps the most tragic of events 
to take place that year was when 
the Penlee lifeboat, Solomon 
Browne, was lost with all eight 
crew while attempting a daring 
rescue in horrific conditions on 19 
December to rescue the crew of 
eight from the coaster Union Star, 
all of whom also perished as well. 
Guy And Clare Hunter then 
became the temporary 
replacement lifeboat at Penlee 


until a new Arun class lifeboat 
was delivered and a new lifeboat 
station built at Newlyn. 

During her illustrious career the 
Guy And Clare Hunter saved a 
total of 155 lives and earned for 
coxswain Matt Lethbridge three 
RNLI silver medals for gallantry, 
plus numerous other citations for 
the lifeboat. Perhaps one of the 
most poignant memories of being 
rescued by the lifeboat and 
coxswain Matt came from Lucille 
Langley-Williams, when she 
recalled: ‘It was the most 
wonderful moment in my life, to 
see the coxswain’s face as he 
reached down over the side of the 
lifeboat.’ Matt Lethbridge was the 
subject of an edition of the 
long-running TV programme This 
Is Your Life, hosted by Eamonn 
Andrews. A talented painter who 
recreated in oils some of his more 
daring rescues, his autobiography 
All In a Lifetime covers his 
fascinating life. He died on 10 
August 2010. 

Into private hands 

In 1987, the Guy And Clare Hunter 
was sold off from the RNLI’s 
operational fleet into private 
hands. Says current owner and 
enthusiastic member of the 
Historic Lifeboat Owners 
Association, Quinton Nelson: 

‘I come from a long line of 
seafarers. I am the fifth generation 
of lifeboatmen in our family, having 
joined the local lifeboat service 
in Northern Ireland in 1966. My 
father, two of his brothers, a 
cousin and an uncle were all 
involved in the famous rescue of 
the ferry Princess Victoria which 
sank just a few miles from Belfast 
on 31 January 1953. The lifeboat 



Guy And Clare Hunter now pilots swimmers across the North Channel between Donaghadee and Scotland 
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Sir Samuel Kelly saved 33 lives 
and is now the subject of a local 
restoration project. During my life 
in the RNLI I was well aware of the 
Guy & Clare Hunter's history and 
the courageous actions she’d 
been involved in.’ 

In September 1992, Quinton saw 
the Guy And Clare Hunter advertised 
for sale by the same person who 
had originally purchased her from 
the RNLI. Significantly, Quinton 
didn’t want a converted or altered 
boat; and, knowing the history of 
this illustrious vessel, it was the 
ideal choice. ‘I think the 46ft 9in 
Watson is a particularly good- 
looking craft, a 

well-proportioned ^IWI^nV 

boat,’ asserts ^ 

Quinton. ‘Many bCGfl 

similar Watson- 
class lifeboats have been 
converted to gain some degree of 
comfort and make them more 
user-friendly. Luckily, the Guy And 
Clare Hunter was still in the same 
condition as when she had been 
sold out of service. When I went 
to see her she was moored in 
a small harbour in Southern 
Ireland, unused and unloved. 
Nevertheless, when we tried the 
engines they started first time, and 
all the machinery and electrics 
worked perfectly.’ 

For the first few years after Quinton 
purchased her, the Guy And Clare 
Hunter needed only regular 
painting and fettling to keep her in 
top condition. ‘The machinery was 
and still is in excellent condition,’ 
he continues. ‘Qbviously, as the 
boat is constructed of timber it 
requires regular maintenance and 
periodic repairs. However, the 
build quality is second to none, 

J Samuel White using only the 
very best materials available.’ 

Close examination of this iconic 
lifeboat reveals just how the 


Quinton Nelson with the Guy And 
Clare Hunter: ‘She gives pleasure 
wherever she goes’ 

of Scilly and Penlee three times, 
and the reception we and the boat 
received on each occasion was 
superb and very gratifying. 

‘Recently, we have returned to 
piloting swimmers across the 
notorious North Channel between 
Donaghadee and Scotland. For 
this the Guy And Clare Hunter 
has proved excellent as the 
support boat, but the time is fast 
approaching when we’ll need to 
slip her again, let the timbers dry 
out and give her another coat of 
paint to keep her in the condition 
she deserves.’ 

As for the Torrey Canyon, on 
28 March 1 967 the Fleet Air 
Arm sent a strike force of 
Buccaneers to drop bombs 
onto the wreck. Later, the Royal 
Air Force followed up with a group 
of Hawker Hunter jets to set the oil 
ablaze. However, exceptionally 
high tides put the fire out, and 
further effort was necessary to 
ignite the black sticky mess. 

What was left of the Torrey Canyon 
hulk then finally sank. Today she 
lies in just 30m of water. 

Our thanks go to the daughter of 
Matt Lethbridge, Lucy Wilkins, 
and the owner of Guy And Clare 
Hunter, Quinton Nelson, for 
their help with this article. 


Guy And Clare Hunter 

Cruising speed: 8 knots 

Weight: 21 tons 

Range: 208 miles 

Cost: £34,000 approx 

Construction: Wood with 

aluminium superstructure 

Engines: Twin 40bhp Ferry 

diesels (replaced by 
70bhp Ford Mermaid) 

Crew: 8 

Service started: 1 955 


Length overall: 46ft 9in 

Builder:... J Samuel White, 1954 

Guy And Clare Hunter 
service record 

St. Mary’s, Scilly Isles: 1955-81 


Fowey, Cornwall: 1981-82 

Penlee, Cornwall: 1 982-83 

Padstow, Cornwall: 1 983-84 

Cromer, Norfolk: 1 984-85 

Relief duties: 1 985-87 

Sold: 1987 


materials and fittings were 
rigorously selected and 
constructed to the highest 
standards. The hull planking is 
a double layer of Honduras 
mahogany fixed to the ribs and 
frames of Canadian rock elm, all 
fastened to a keel of English oak 
and a deadwood of Burmese teak. 
Beneath is a 2.5-ton cast steel 
ballast keel, which enables the 
lifeboat to safely sit upright on a 
sea or riverbed, unaided. While 
this class of Watson is not strictly 
of a self-righting design, the 
opportunity was taken when she 
was constructed to aid buoyancy 


by filling every available free 
space with around 200 airtight 
wooden cavities. 

After roughly eight years of 
continuous use, the Guy And 
Clare Hunter needed more 
detailed repair work. ‘In 2010 
we took her out of the water and 
put her in the workshops for a 
thorough overhaul,’ Quinton 
recalls. ‘It was the beginning of a 
three-year intensive programme 
which involved taking apart each 


of the 200 airtight 
compartments for a full 
inspection before being 
repainted. The condition of 
the bilges was excellent, 
with hardly a trace of 
moisture.’ As for the 
engines, they were found 
to be in remarkable 
condition and still within 
the manufacturer’s 
tolerances: Quinton had 
carried out regular oil changes 
which contributed to ensuring 
they remained in first-class order. 
The outer surface of the hull was 
sanded back and freshly painted 
in the RNLI’s 
original 1960s 
colours. ‘Qverall, 
nothing major 
was needed or 
replaced. It was a huge testament 
to her builders,’ reflects Quinton. 

In 201 3 the lifeboat was slipped 
back into her natural habitat, 
looking stunning in her original 
blue and white livery. ‘Wherever 
possible, I have gone to a lot 
of trouble to replace anything 
missing from her inventory of 
RNLI equipment,’ explains 
Quinton. ‘She continues to give a 
lot of pleasure wherever she goes. 
I have taken her back to the Isles 


Watson-class lifeboats have 
converted to gain comfort’ 
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Learning from experience 


Chain of events 

Chris Binks explains how a spur-of-the-nrioment 
decision touched off a series of potential 
calamities - not least a near-miss with a chain ferry 



POOLE 


/ 

Beaulieu River | 

\ 

Christchurch Hurst Point , 

\ \ 


PORTSMOUTH 




ISLE OF WIGHT 





T his was potentially a dream 
coming true. I had been 
looking for a cheap dinghy 
but what I had found was so 
much more exciting. In a 
poorly-written and badly- 
photographed eBay post was a functional 
mini yacht with anchor, engine, mooring, 
tender and sails, going for what I was ready 
to spend on an old Wayfarer. If I entered the 
right bid within the next two minutes I could 
end up with my own Leisure 17 (which 
actually turned out to be a Starsailor 18). 

Impulse was bid upon blind, in the slow 
lane in rush hour (I wasn't driving). My bid 
was successful, so we suddenly had our own 
yacht, which at that time resided on the 
South Coast. We lived in the north-west, 
and our top priority was going to be bringing 
her up as soon as she was ready - by water. 
Preparation took several visits and much 
spending. The engine ran perfectly when first 
tested, but only provided thmst for 20- 
minute bursts. Also, the anchor chain was 
only about 3m long: these discoveries were 
made on our first outing as we floated 
rapidly backwards out of Langstone Harbour. 

So, we invested in a replacement engine, a 
suitcase back-up generator, new battery, new 
anchor chain, new anchor, a complete rewire 
and nav lights, and repaired the radio - but 
we were running out of time. The only 
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keen saiior since Scouting 
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three-week window we 
had for sailing up to the 
north-west was upon us. 

Work on the boat wasn't quite 
completed; the solar regulator 
was lying about how much charge 
the battery held, and the outboard 
bracket needed work. We couldn't find the 
parts we needed in Portsmouth, but were 
assured that we'd be able to do so in Poole. 

Off the end of the passage plan 

Early in the morning, we three set off - one 
experienced sailor, one beginner and one 
novice. We got the tides bang-on on the 
first day, and sailed neatly into the Beaulieu 
River. The following day worked out equally 
well at first; we had the spring tide with us, 
passing Hurst Point and ferry-gliding 
sideways under sail around the south 
cardinal buoy and working her upwind 
towards Christchurch, intending to 
arrive about three hours before sunset. 
Successfully handling the boat had 
swollen my self-confidence and boosted 
my faith in the plucky little craft. 

However, en route it had become apparent 
that night sailing wouldn't be possible 
with the new crew member - she was not 
having fun - so, with timetable in mind, 
contemplating the attraction of waking up 
in Poole, ready to fit the part and be off 
again, we tacked 1,000m from the entrance 
light to Christchurch Harbour into reducing 
light, a turning tide and a head wind, 
and off the end of the passage plan. 

The consequences of this impulsive 
decision soon became apparent: every tack 
gained less ground than the last. I started 
the outboard and turned straight into the 
wind. In the decreasing light we contoured 
around the bay on the depth sounder, 
looking for the lateral marks of Poole. As we 
progressed and the tidal flow increased, the 


Send ifs 

your real-life 
experience 
-and win a 
painting of 

your boat!* 



chop steepened; and we discovered a rather 
concerning attribute of short yachts with an 
outboard on cantilever brackets. Impulse 
see-sawed dramatically, and while one tall 
chop lifted the bow the previous wave rose 
behind the boat, submerging the engine. 
The engine steadfastly carried on, but the 
plate on the mounting bracket was 
delaminating and breaking up with the 
surging motion. Lines were added to reduce 
the leverage, and this helped somewhat, but 
the bracket's condition was still deteriorating. 

We could now see the lights of Poole; we 
were nearly there. As this wasn't our planned 
destination on this sail, and as I'd been too 
busy mnning the boat to get below, I needed 
a last-minute plan. I nipped below at roughly 
the same time we switched from fighting the 
westerly tide to being assisted by the water 
flooding into Poole. I was just reading the 
strong tides at the entrance when I heard a 
shout from the deck. On emerging, I saw 
that we were flying past the lights of the 
groynes and converging rapidly with the 
chain feny - and this sent a jolt of adrenaline 
through my tired body and mind. The 
outboard was put hard over and the throttle 
opened up. 'Go-ey', as we christened the new 
engine for its tendency to actually go (unlike 
the previous one, which had acemed various 
unkind nicknames), instantly stopped dead. 
I spent a few moments fruitlessly trying to 
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coax it back to life: we were in danger of 
colliding with the ferry within seconds. 

I quickly cut the anchor's retaining tie and 
booted it off the front, followed by 30m of 
chain and 15m of warp, and said a little 
prayer. The samson post creaked, the boat 
lurched round and thankfully stopped, 
approximately 25m from the ferry. The 
engine, rested and refuelled, now restarted 
and was barely a match for the water 
sucking against us, but we only needed to 
glide sideways a few metres to clear the ferry 
and be carried into the waiting harbour. 

I succeeded in sweating the boat forwards, 
having the hawser and about 10m of chain 
aboard, using the engine at full throttle and 
a hastily-rigged pulley system to give 
purchase. However, now the system was 
pulling the bow down into our own pillow 
wave rather than raising the anchor! 

I then tried contacting the ferry crew, who 
didn't seem to know how close we were: if 
they moved off, that would remove the 
immediate threat. I pushed the transmit 
button - and watched the battery life drain 
out in an instant. As soon as the button 
went down, the ship went dark. I passed out 
the big torch to light us up, but this also died 
instantly: fortunately, I had spare torches. 
Guess what happened to the handheld's new 
batteries, after it had somehow switched on 
in the grab bag? Again, luckily, I had spares. 


I couldn't raise the ferry, but the coastguard 
heard my calls and enquired about our 
situation. Within a couple of minutes a RIB 
came alongside, and we were handed a line 
to attach to our prepared bridle: the RIB 
pulled us slowly away from the ferry. After 
several attempts to free the anchor the 
bolt croppers were brought out, and my 
penance to Neptune was to lose a brand- 
new anchor and 20m of chain. 


1 Don’t ignore your gut feelings: the 
outboard plate bothered me, as did the 
battery indicator, as did the decision to 
push on beyond Christchurch. 

2 On a single battery system with no 
easy power generation, it is essential 
to know how much power you have 
in reserve. 

3 Accept that the cheapest solution 
exposes you to additional risks. 

After this I replaced the searchlight, 
battery charger (for the generator), 
the solar regulator, the handheld VHF 
(swapped for one which charges on 


Go-ey the engine had done us proud, but 
it was too much for the bracket, which gave 
way when the crew tried to raise the engine 
and was held on by the supplemental lines 
we had added. Our rescuer kindly took us 
all the way into the marina, and after a 
debrief with the coastguard officer we 
staggered off for a stiff drink and spent 
a couple of days upgrading the various 
bits which had failed us. 


its mount) and the outboard bracket. 

4 Having the anchor easy to deploy 
can save your skin. 

5 Had the crew been properly trained on 
Mayday procedure etc they could have 
put the call out much more quickly. 

6 Having the handheld radio, spare 
batteries and spare torches to hand in 
the grab bag was a great help. 

7 Don’t push your luck to breaking point: 

I learned a lot about appreciating a 
good passage rather than the longest one. 


*Send us your boating experience story and if it’s pubiished you’ii receive the originai Dick Everitt-signed 
watercoiour which is printed with the articie. You’ii find PBO’s contact detaiis on page 5. 


LESSONS LEARNED 
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Cruising Notes 


Readers’ cruising destinations, near and far 


We pay for your published cruising stories and 
harbour updates. Email pbo@timeinc.com or 
write to the address at the top of page 5 


Brits helping Brits 
in the Ionian 

■ 

Phil Johnson meets some of the ex-pats keeping 
visiting cruising boats afloat under the Ionian sun 


I t’s hot, and you’ve only got a 
few weeks to enjoy your boat 
in the beautiful Greek islands. 
You’ve been to the shops, 
unpacked your clothes, planned 
your route... and, just as a smile 
fills your face, the engine won’t 
start, the toiiet is biocked or the 
depth sounder refuses to read. 

You’ve got just one question. . . 
‘So how quickly can you fix it? We 
have to be in Corfu by Tuesday!’ 

There are a handful of British 
ex-pats living and working in 
Greece who know these 
problems and these phone 
calls only too well. Between 
them they rescue, repair and 
restore both boats and their 
owners, working long hours 
in extreme and sometimes 
dangerous conditions, relying 
on decades of experience and 
guts to solve problems as 
quickly as possible. 

‘It’s often lack of maintenance. 

At the beginning of the season it’s 
dirty fuel or batteries left all winter,’ 
said Joe Chariton, who runs 
perhaps the Ionian’s biggest boat 
repair and maintenance business. 
Contract Yacht Services in Lefkas, 
with his wife Robyn. 

‘I’m a sailor,’ Joe said. ‘My job is 
100% helping other sailors. I cover 
a broad spectrum of work, from 
unblocking toilets to offering travel 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Phil Johnson is a 

■ former BBC and 
fl ITV producer/ 

■ reporter who, 

* with his wife 

Fiona, spends as much 
time as he can on their 
HR34 in the Ionian. They also 
sail the Broads, and Phil is 
now an author. 



Joe Charlton with his wife Robyn and two sons in Lefkas town 


advice and going out on 
breakdowns.’ Joe employs 
around 20 people, but he’s not 
one for sitting at a desk - he’s out 
there on breakdowns, crashing 
through waves to assist a stranded 
yacht or climbing to the top of a 
mast swaying in the breeze to fix 
a wind indicator. 

It was in 1 979 that Joe left his 
job at a sailing base in Norfolk 
as an assistant manager and 
instructor to answer a job advert 
for a new type of holiday venture - 
a flotilla. His skipper and friend on 
those first flotillas was Rod Heikell. 
Joe loved the life and settled in 
Lefkas, when it was very different. 
He said: ‘There were no yachts 
based here. No facilities. You 
couldn’t even buy a stainless steel 
screw. Boats were smaller then: 

26- to 28-footers, Snapdragons 
and Cobras. Sadler 32s were 
considered too big!’ 

It was in Lefkas that Joe met his 
Australian wife Robyn, who was on 
a backpacking tour. The couple 
have two adult sons, James and 
Thomas, who both grew up and 
went to school locally. 


Spares and 
maintenance 

Sivota, an idyllic port on the 
south-east of Lefkas, is where 
Simon Trippier and his wife 
Michelle run Sivota Yacht Services. 
Simon is more of a one-man (or 
rather ‘one-couple’) band. A former 


Nidri 

Sivota* 







heavy plant engineer, Simon, from 
north Wales, came to Greece to 
work for Sunsail back in the late 
1990s. He met and married 
Michelle, who was fresh out of the 
army and also working on boats. 
The Trippiers decided to set up on 
their own in Greece, and quickly 
built up a good reputation. 

‘Stern glands, windlasses, 
toilets and lack of maintenance’ 
are the main issues Simon faces 
on a daily basis. Many of the 
boats Simon looks after are 
based at the three big boatyards 
at Preveza on the mainland, 
which sees him spend many 
hours driving up and down the 
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Heien Morgan, centre, with two of her 
clients, the Nisos Yacht Charter owners 


winding roads of Lefkas, working 
alone long into the night. He told 
me; ‘People who ring up often 
think they’re the only people 
with a boat, but we’re available 
to help 50 or 60 boats.’ 

Simon though, like Joe, will 
always help whenever he can 
and as soon as he can, but lack 
of parts and the distances involved 
can cause problems. Michelle 
said: ‘In the UK, parts arrive 
overnight, but here they can take 
days. It can be so embarrassing.’ 

Michelle does the admin and 
runs the small chandlery on 
Sivota’s pretty quayside. ‘Working 
together is hard, but it makes us 
stronger,’ she said smiling. ‘When 
we started out we lived in a 
camper van in a boatyard in 
Preveza for the first six months!’ 

Simon and Michelle have 
two children. Coral and Bertie, 
who attend the local school and 
are, like Joe’s boys, bilingual. 
Despite the long hours and 
demanding workload, the 
Trippiers love the lifestyle. 


The ‘super fixer’ 

Between Sivota and Lefkas town 
lies Nidri, and it’s here you’ll find 
Helen Morgan, if you can catch 
her. Helen is a sort of ‘super fixer’ 
and is always rushing around, 
paperwork in hand. ‘I know all 
the Port Police personally,’ she 
explained, sitting in the Flisvos 
taverna on Nidri’s quayside. It 
was here many years ago that 
Helen got her first job, as a 
waitress. The Onassis family 
used to be regulars, along with 
many of their celebrity guests 
including Henry Fonda, William 
Holden and the original Batman, 
Adam West, and their photos 
adorn the walls. 


Helen is married to Vasilis, a 
local Greek businessman who 
runs a dayboat hire business, and 
the couple have three children. 

Helen’s fluent, not just in 
the language but also in the 
culture. She sorts out the most 
complicated paperwork on boat 
purchases as well as arranging 
holiday accommodation and 
house buying for those yachties 
who want a foothold on dry 
land. She’s also engaged by the 
local courts when they need a 
translator, and even arranges 
weddings for British couples who 
want that Mamma Mia! moment. 

Helen makes regular visits to 
the Port Police to help British boat 
owners, and warns: ‘If people 
don’t have updated crew lists 
and their paperwork in order, they 
may face large fines.’ Her advice 
is: ‘when it comes to the Port 
Police, respect the uniform.’ 


On the go 

Pinning these people down for 
interviews wasn’t easy: they’re all 
constantly on the go, but despite 
the demands they all seem to 
love their jobs and the lifestyle. 

Joe Charlton puts his 
success down to ‘optimism 
and obstinacy,’ and a ‘can-do’ 
attitude which is shared by 
Simon, Michelle and Helen too. 
It’s all summed up by Joe, who 
said that whatever the problem, 

‘I refuse to be beaten. I’ll make 
it work somehow.’ 4 


Helen liaises with the Port Poiice 
to heip British boat owners 


Free anchorage! 

Gometra harbour 




T his is a favourite boithoie 
for saiiors on passage 
around the west side of 
Muii, or having a rough time 
out at the Treshnish isiands. 
Gometra harbour certainiy 
attracts iots of boats, but 
there is pienty of room. 

The cruising website www. 
scottishanchorages.co.uk 
advises that there are two 
anchorages on Gometra island 
(which is connected to Ulva 
by a causeway), these being 
Gometra harbour in the south 
and Acarsaid Mor in the north, 
so it’s good in all winds. There 
is a pleasant stroll to be found 
along a farm track, with stunning 
views to Mull, Iona, Treshnish 
and Coll. There’s also an idyllic 
beach at the head of the first 


The Baii A’ Chiaidh buriai ground 


bay west of Gometra harbour, 
and before that an unkempt 
burial ground just up from the 
anchorage - Bail’ A’Chlaidh, in 
which three unidentified men of 
the British merchant navy from 
the Second World War are 
buried. Nearby is a small 
honesty shop selling local 
stamps, jewellery and art. 

Gometra House is an 
18th century building with a 
well-organised farm, 
and has signposts to 
direct visitors around 
the place. It is said that 
grain was once grown 
here for the monastery 
on Iona. Now the 
resident population of 
the whole island is less 
than 10, which is not 
too surprising given 
the difficulty in getting 
supplies from the 
mainland to Mull, then 
Ulva and Gometra. 


Gometra 


I 



Send in your free 
anchorages and win 
a pack of PBO playing 
cards for published 
suggestions 

Email pbo@timeinc.com or write to 
the address at the top of page 5 


Call 01202 440832 to order 
our playing cards, with 
54 top spots: just £4.99-1- P&P 
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Roc Sandford 





^|\oodrolfe 

r>r-<r>kerage 

T llesbury Manna 


Westerly Lonsort 29, 1 980, bilge, heating, hot 
water, lovely example. Here £20,750 




Jaguar 25, 1 986, twin keel,Volvo diesel, 
packed with gear. Here £6,950 


ABYA 




Catalina 30, 1 980, fin, truly superb boat, wheel 
steering, recent diesel. Here £19,950 


Hanse4ll £75,000 

Etap38i £55,000 

Etap32s £43,500 

Etap32i £27,500 

Elan 3 1 £34,950 

Hunter Channel 27 £28,500 

Elan 210 £19,950 


Searanger 1 2 ft Wooden Dinghy, new build in 
2014, gunter rig, Suffolk £6, 750 


Etap30 £19,950 

Etap24i £19,750 

MacwesterMalin3l £17,500 

Jeanneau29 £16,500 

Rossiter Pintail 27 £14,900 

Macgregor26X £13,500 


Hunters, Elans & Etaps needed! 


www.woodrolfe.com 


The Yacht Harbour, Tollesbury, Essex CM9 8SETel:OI62l 868494 



Moody 31 MKII £33,950 Southerly 1 10, £109,950 



Legend 36, 2006, £68,500 Feeling 1090 £37,950 



Jen S042 DS, £1 12,000 Bavaria 30, £39,950 


- Jeanneau S037 - £54,950 - Beneteau First 47.7 - £105,000 

-Dufour2800- £12,850 - Westerly Seahawk 34 - £39,950 

-Dufour36CC- £72,500 - Saltram Saga 40 - £49,950 

- Van de Stadt Seal 38 - £59,000 - Sovereign 32 - £24,950 

www.barbicanyachtagency.co.uk 



2007 BENETEAU OCEANIS 40, VERY HIGH SPEC - £79,995 


JUST ONE OF 105 BOATS LISTED IN BRIGHTON & CHICHESTER, 

ONE OF OVER 700 BOATS USTED ACROSS THE NETWORK YACHT BROKERS GROUP 


T: BRIGHTON OFFICE - 01273 697777 
T; CHICHESTER OFFICE - 01243 550042 


w: www.blackrockyachting.co.uk 

E: SALES@BRYACHTING.CO.UK 






FIND A BOAT 




PROFESSIONAL 
YACHT BROKERS 




When you're buying or selling a boat always use 


QUALIFIED EXPERIENCED PROFESSIONALS 



PROFESSIONAL VACHT 

^ SURVEVOnS 


Look for these logos. Our members have been setting the standards in 
Yacht Broking & Conveyancing, Designing & Surveying since 1912 





HAWK 20 DAY BOAT 

SAIL 101 all IN REALLY VERY GOOD CONDITION. 
NEW MAINSAIL, Honda 5HP, Breakback trailer 2004 
(Easy to launch and recover, stiff, fast & fun). 
Centre-board refurbished 2014. 

Professionally copper coated 2006. 

Self-righting unsinkable seagoing day sailer. 

Yachting Monthly - “ROLLS ROYCE OF DAYBOATS” 
Full inventory/extras. ILL HEALTH forces sale 


FOR SALE @ £11950 ovno. 

(New £30,000+) Tel 01327 3401 03( Lying Rutland) 


Beneteau First 2 1 1 


based Ocean Village. Vectran Sails by Hood, Spinnaker, 
Cruising Chute, Snuffer and ATN Tacker. Honda 5HP on 
Teleflex control. Beneteau Mast lowering and raising kit 
with Mast transit Crutch Full Inventory. Since 201 I follow- 
ing replaced; Standing Rigging, Lifting Keel Pivot Bolt and L 
brackets. New lazy jacks installed. Sails regularly laundered 
and maintained by Doyle. 

£12750 “Offers” 

Telephone: 0 1 489892884 Mobile: 0770442 1 647 
Email: daccom2@aol.com 


Cornish Shrimper No. 960 



Mrs. Bear. Marina, Poole. Pastel Blue one lady own- 
er. Coppercoated new and 20 1 5. Classic Interior 
fitted galley dunlopillow berths. Yanmar engine 
professionally serviced annually, fitted boarding 
ladder, sprayhood. New tricolour masthead lights 
and aerial, and many other extras. Good sails, and 
sailcover. Darglow propeller. RM tiltback road 
trailer. All v.g.c. Easy viewing and photos sent. 
£24,000 

Tel: 0 1 258 4529 1 4 or 07792620848 
I Email:clevely4 1 ©btinternet.com 


BOATS FOR SALE. Buy in Greece 
with confi(dence. British owner 
operated brokerage. Quality Service. 
Also bareboat yacht charter. Details 
at www.pinnacleyachtsales.com or 
tel: 0030 6947 040767 


Westerly Chieftan 26’ 



1973 for sale. Three sails, three cabin, toilet, 
new engine 20hp BETA (25 hours) new 
cushions throughout, wind generator. 5/6 
berth. Owners illness forced sale. Possible 
mooring available. Lying ashore Lynher Boat 
Yard, Cornwall. Including inflatable dingy and 
out board 

£7000 all offers considered 

For further information call 

Alan 07973842078 


CREW WANTED 



CrewSeekers 

[aternilioiTAl 


rmvuivmi. ncHT cmm iiTMatHU *m 


Wie haiyo i wKte vamty of 
crcw^iiig oppoftyniltes worldwide 
fof AfTWfteyr ^ pfof^sional uiion 

From doysoitmg to tfansocoon. 

All levote weitome- 

YKhl owTiert regt5ter free. 

joif> ofUire todey dV 

www.crewseekers.net 


PLANS 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 

Mallorca Yachting business 
Marine engineering, repairs, 
maintenance & guardianage 
28 Boats 6-20 metres sail and 
power, including charter fleet 
Yacht cleaning,Mobile work- 
shop & chandlery 
Turnover in excess of €350.000 
Owner retiring and wishes 
to sell at reasonable price to 
persons 

that will continue the business 

Email: 

smchartermallorca@gmail.com 


ANTI-FOULING 


ANTIFOUL REMOVAL 

Low pressure system, no damage 
to gel coat/epoxy. Grit blasting 
of keels available, gel peeling, 
osmosis treatments/repairs etc. 
www.symblast.com 
Tel: 01202387289 or 
07957 655978 


BOAT PLANS 

Catalogue with almost 
400 designs for the 
home boat builder — 
canoes, dinghies, 
dayboats, yachts and 
launches -now on a CD 
as PDF files with many 
colour photos 
£7 + £2 p&p or 
visit our web site at 

www.selway-fisher.com 

CONSTRUCTION MANUALS 
Stitch & Tape Boat Construction 
Strip Plank Boat Construction 
Clinker Ply Boat Construction 
Plywood Boat Construction for Larger Craft 
- all manuals £18 + £4 P&P each 
SELWAY FISHER DESIGN 

B 15 King St, Melksham, SN12 6HB 
Tel. 01225 705074 



TRANSPORT 


BOAT TItANSiPORl BY 
SQUmKKI.lVIARI-VK...^ 
wmi JIM BRETT’S EXPERTISE 

B«tcd IB UK 

Sf¥fMzfil 

wwYv.iq ujrrctiDirtDu.cain 
I ifiQvJ r iieri < ■ rnl inr liD i .fMi 

qOi takn. ailjl lllju mry dl J 



CRADLES ■ INSURANCE ■ BOAT SHARE 


(mt VACHT T:01«16Ma« 

VcRAoff ^ MdMyACiWtafMaui 

.Xcouudt.T Vt www.!yAciid«9A,cojuii 


Yacht Cradles 

ax ■ 


Motorboat Stands 
Yacht Legs 






BASIC BOAT LIABILITY COMPANY 
UK’S NUMBER 1 MARKET LEADER 
IN BOAT LIABILITY INSURANCE 

• THIRD PARTY LIABILITY • NO EXCESS • 

• £5M LIABILITY • £50K WRECK REMOVAL • 


^3^88914^ 

WWW.BASIC-BOAT.COM 

THIS COMPANY IS PART OF HOWE MAXTED 
GROUP LIMITED WHO ARE AUTHORISED 
AND REGULATED BY THE FINANCIAL 
CONDUCT AUTHORITY 


BOAT SHARE 
OPPORTUNITY - SOLENT 
Gibsea Master 35 berthed River 
Hamble, Solent. Two, one-quar- 
ter shares for sale in long-estab- 
lished, well run, happy syndi- 
cate. £9,000 per share. 

For further information phone 
partners on 01255852367 or 
01635578717 


TRANSPORT 


THE JACOBS YACHT and boat 
cradle LTD. All sizes and types of 
craft catered for. Probably the best 
designed and versatile cradle made. 
Tel: 01394 448253. Fax: 01394 
448408. Email 

Forgejacobs@tinyworld.co.uk 
www.jacobsboatcradles.com. 
Alternatively send for a brochure. E. 
Jacobs & Sons, The Forge, Kirton, Nr 
Ipswich, Suffolk IP10 ONU 



ChiTuvjin 

C’ttH Pctur; n7T(iK.WMU Or 

h.mall: fa^cJInkA^'hormHlIjco.^ik 


To advertise call the credit card hotline: FREEPHONE 0800 783 9683 
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MARINE DIRECTORY 


Tel: 020 3148 2001 Fax: 020 3148 8316 email: tradeboats ads@timeinc.com 


INSURANCE 


Is your boat 
insurance due? 

Then make sure you get a quote from us 

Everything you need 

One of the most comprehensive policies on the market. 

Outstanding claims settlement 

When it comes to claims settlement our reputation is second to none. 

incredible value 

Our boat insurance costs less than you think, 



Gy^D/nsct 

The UK's Largest Direct Boat insurer 


gjwdirect.co.uk 

Autlioclied and nagulst^ by (he Rnanciaf Cohducl AutihorHy 


BOAT JUMBLES 


Boat Jumbles 


West Midlands 


Sunday 31st January 

Three Counties Showground 
Malvern WR13 6KW 

All indoor event 

Gates open 10am ** Adults £3.50 
Children/parking free 


Diary Dates 2016 

Humberside (Carlton Towers) 

Sunday April 17th & Sunday September 25th 
Devon (Newton Abbot Racecourse) 
Saturday May 28th & Saturday September 10th 

South Wales I3B5951 

Sunday October 16th 


Find US cr 

Facebook 


Brins ^ car boot of 

nautical bits or a boat to sell for just £20 
Call Compass Events 01803 835915 

www.compassevents.co.uk 


Saga Boat Insurance 


Whatever vessel you own, make sure it's 
properly protected against unexpected 
mishaps, in and out of the water. 

• Agreed value insurance 

■ £3 million third party liability 

• Cover for loss or damage while 
your vessel is in transit. 

If you are 50 or over, cal) 

0800 559 3194 

stating reference GP3435 

saga.co.uk/boat 


€ 1 ^ 



To advertise call the credit card hotline: FREEPHONE 


783 9683 
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MARINE DIRECTORY 


MARINE ENGINE PROPELLERS 


BETA MARINE 


10 to 150 hp -14 very smooth, moltr-cylinder, heat exchanger 
cooled engines 

Wc offer you the best, compact, reMable engines at very 
competitive prices! 

Easy engine replacement, we can supply special engine 
feet designed to fit your boat 

Engineered in the UK, at 8eta Marine in Oloucestershife, 
we welcome your visit 

Installation, buy through our dealer network for afffirstallation 
pa c kage^tsey u Lwebs itefo r^dea ler listings^ or contac 



BOAT NAMES 


BOAT SHARE 


SAC BOAT NAMES 

www.sacboatnames.com 

post@sacboatnames.com 
01384 443744 ^ 


Trade Enquiries Welcome 



Names 

Tapes 

Decals 

Canalla 


Supplying Marine Graphics since 1988 


SHARE IN CLASSIC YACHT— SCEPTRE -U 

"I'm a Yachtmaster and very keen sailor, and thought I couldn't affo^a 
70ft sailing boat... BUT I COULD! I bought a share in Sceptre, the classic 
, wooden Int 12M, 1958 America's Cup challenger. Twenty years later, I still 
enjoy her good looks and love sailing this iconic yacht" 


-Jompmi^ 


Y(MiK:an too, for'£l2,000 for a 19th share,^ plus an a verage annual sawscrip 
tion of £2,500— have a look at rnof§’ details,” 

This boat share can give you unlimited sailing (depending on schedule & 
qualifications), lower costs and shared responsibilities for ownership and 
maintenar^ia^nd fantastic sailing on this thoroughbred yacht. 

Interested? Ring Tom Smith on 07576 909141 for a chat & trial sail 


Furti 



EQUIPMENT 


fun kymonkey boatnames. com 


dilMon anHm your 


k t-. J* ^ — 

I rim 
Numbeis & moreL 


Contact us I 01 590 671974 


Torqeedo Electric Motor 

For Sale 

3hp (1003s), all offers 
invited 
01697476904 

jdavidoverton@icloud.com 


1/5 share in 40’ Jeanneau 
yacht based near Athens. 
Fully equipped, very well 
maintained, immaculate 
condition including full set of 
sails, dingy, outboard. 
£13,500 phone 07432153516 


Yacht Fricllaii5 Ud 
The Vachl sh&re spefiAlista. 
Sham for iaIt d and imr bnati 
Nfw hoAti fef pfwile Of 

ownership or duller nuEUfieinenl 
Bivsrfii. BerkrfeAU. J^annejiij. 
iPk and Mni. 

wwitryarh uli 


MARINE ENGINES 


BSatOwiwt 


Spare pares ter ^ t \ 

Seaguu4 


WWW. b ntA Bhaeag u II .com 
D1491 652755 


INSURANCE 


Quality Low Cost Marine Insurance Quotation in 5 Clicks and 30 Seconds 


insurance-^k-boats 

~ - .Cfl,Ljk 

Our name says it all! 

For quick, instant quotations and cover for ail type of marine craft contact us on: 


To advertise call the credit card hotline: FREEPHONE I 1 783 9683 
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MARINE DIRECTORY 


Tel: 020 3148 2001 Fax; 020 3148 8316 email: tradeboats ads@timeinc.com 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Traction Made Beautiful... 

The high performance non-skid deck coating. 



unit E4 Fort Wallington, Fareham, P016 8TT. Tel 01329 232360 
sales@vitessemarine.co.uk www.vitessemarine.co.uk/kiwigrip 


BERTHS MOORINGS & STORAGE 


Chichester Harhour 

Moorings available in a stunning 
natural harbour 


Emsworth 12m deep water moorings from £1544.58 
9m deep water moorings from £1232.17 
9m % tide moorings from £499.31 
9m tide moorings from £287.13 

Nutbourne 9m deep water moorings from £821.45 

ltchenor9m deep water moorings from £1293.34 
6m moorings from £670.38 

All prices include VAT and are for a 12 month hire 
from 1 Aprii 2016 

Contact: The Moorings Officer on 
01243 510980 


A, 


ii A K 


% 


www.conservancy.co.uk 


Chichester 

Harbour 

Conservancy 





GUARANTEE 


MARINE ENGINES INBOARDW 


SAILS 


VISIT us AT THE 

LONDON 

BOAT SHOW 

STAND 

E032 


01603 714077 

www.peachment.co.uk 

Riverside Estate, Brundall, Norwich, NR13 5PL 


UK Distributors for 

Nanni Diesel, 
Lofrans' & Max Power 

and suppliers of a wide range of 
marine equipment 


Come and see us on Stand C032 


T: +44(0)1603 782223 E: sails@jeckells.co.uk W: jeckells.co.uk 
Jeckells of Wroxham Ltd, The Sail Loft, Station Road, Wroxham NR 1 2 8UT 


We’ve been making sails since 1832, so 
nobody knows more about sail design and 
production. We offer exceptional quality 
and service at an affordable price. 


THE SAIlMaKERS 


To advertise call the credit card hotline: FREEPHONE 0800 783 9683 
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BERTHS MOORINGS & STORAGE 


PONTOON BERTHS & 
SWINGING MOORINGS 


CHICHESTER HARBOUR 
2015 

Tidal pontoon berths 
£260.00 per metre per annum 
Swinging moorings 
£450 - £1045.00 per annum 
From 1st April to 31 October 


HAYLING YACHT CO LTD 


TELEPHONE 02392 46 
iMAIL INEO@HAYLINGYACHT.CO.UK WE 


; HAYLINGYACHT.CO.UI 


Quay Lane Boatyard 

in Historic Portsmouth Harbour 


Annual Swing Mooiingti 
from £420 per annum 
starting April 1st. 
Ponioon Berths £l.iH per 
fcKit per week . 
Storage Ashore available. 
See Website for Jetails, 

\\\s w-quav laneh oa ty ard co.uk 
0 i 392 524214 

J.- - t- 


WISBECH YACHT HARBOUR 

Prime East cost location with inland 
waterway access. 

Town centre pontoon moorings - diesel, 
electricity, water, showers, toilets, CCTV. 75 
tonne travel hoist with 3 tonne crane for 
mast, rig/de-rig. Secure hard standing. 120 
tonne slipway facilities. Yacht club. 
Telephone for brochure 
01945588059 

Email: afoster@fenland.gov.uk 


NO BOAT NEEDED 


HOO NESS YACHT CLUB 
welcomes boat owners 
and NON boat owners to enjoy 
yacht sailing and crewing in the 
Medway and beyond 
Call Steve today and see what benefits 
membership can give you. 


07880 548804 
www.hooness.org.uk 



LAki: niji I Kiri- l lijshai 

nxunnei •vuiLufelc 
Cimlw:l Jcruiif-cT Lilllc Jil DiiktnNi^n biWc QfTkv 
Tri: 4X^450 

'ww'w jLikmuilii j.'tHn 


Portsmouth Harbour Berths 


Upper Quay, Fa^eham, Hanis. 
SeciJra ponteton berths. 
Semi -tidal 

Pontoon access at all limes 
Water & electricity 
From £38 per tt p a. 


Upper Oimy laarine. 6 Upper Wharf 
Tel: 07973 S905S7 or 07712 189444 
opperquaymaririai 


RIGGING 


LEATHER WHEEL COVERINGS ' 

' fa 41 tJ/«t JlPtf 

- pyi von SAMHI 

&fd6 


Uf OU 


' 014 f«tt 4444 


FITTING OUT 


W£IR QUAY BOATYARD, 


I - w 


IM* 

WATER MOORINGS 

ONE STOP FORALLHARINETRADES 
www.weir^|i«]r<c(>ni ' 0 > Rlt 8404^4:, 


mi i J 

GratirH/s - Tati/es - Doors 
THE YACHT TIDY orCm locker 
Solid TEAK Pane/ witlnear 
coniaiifer and atiing instructions 
p/t;cfk44.mincip/p&wr. 
www.sl^ri!E 0 rmarinecabinet,com 
Td * 01993868275 


MARINE DIRECTORY 


BOAT SCREENS & WINDOWS 


WINDOWS • HATCHES • SCREENS • WASHBOARDS 

PERSPCX ■ ACRYUC • POtYCAflBONATE CUT PAN€LS OB SHEETS 
FORMED * DB3U£0 * SHAPED - TO Wm REQUIREMENTS 
Si CL£AP • TtKTED • MIRRORED 

mm NEXT DAY DELIVERY UK 



SUNUOKT PLASTICS LTD 

Unite IS and Astan Road. Witertoovflle* Hants POT 7XG 
Websfta; www.sunllthtplBBtleSiCo.uli EmaH; sahn^aunUghtplastlcs.co.uii 
Tut: 02a02 250000 > Fu; 02302 250400 


^ We are based 
in the SOUTH WEST 
and supply replacement 
BOAT WINOOWS 
WASHBOAROS - HATCHES 
vinyl pinspripes - boat names 
contact us 01 752 266599 
info@nusignmarine.co.uk 
vwvwnusignmarine.co.uk 


PUASTtC BOAT WINOOWS ^ 

ACKfLlC ■ rtItJKR ■ «iyCUISCjl»*TE 
..LAI JUkD FLNTEO IN Wmt THICvNCUES 
lout CHI wAfHiClAHD^ HAtCHU 
WltiOOWf AMQ m^TAkrMCNT MNfl.) 

CUT TO tin . nCEUED 

HVFUJ.*}MiDUOULIilWF«llJnflCP"mW = - ^ 

QCICKTtJRMini/WD 
www.pr«|ect|Ri»LicM4 uN ^ 

VWICTft 

VfM f L' — 


>1 (dlMA) USH« fu: 79^737 


FENDERING 


SeaClear 


'marine 

windows 


renovation specialists 


I boat hatches ■ ■ port a 

■ winttSsitrtFriii ■ ■ 


I CTulsers ■ iparti boi^i ■ yathH m 


(Vtobile: Crn&l Sa2ta& Oniu: Q1G21 
wmw.i«acl#ar.tc^.uAi ■ idl«|iiPM»dv*r.<iP.uh 
EitjibllshKJ w4Ha.4Lcip m 



FandarSoch Kll-ii 

One kit covers up to six fenders 
Two sizes fit the majority of fenders 
Ten different colours to choose from 
Easy to make - no sewing required 

Small kit 
£28.50 

f UKP&PE5.40 


Large kit 
£36.50 

+ UKP&PE5.90 


w 


Www.f 9ndBr^iK»ckN hBO. uik 
Em«l1: ■ ofidlBP-toBliK.CQ.uk 

01782 302270 


GLASSFIBRE & SHEATHING 




East Coast 
Fibreglass Supplies 

> Over 5^000 products in stock 
a free Friendly Expert Advice 

• Great Prices, FAST delivery 
0 Over 4S years experience 

• Everything you need in one place 

Online* Phone ‘Trade Counter 

www.ecFibreglassSupplies.co.uk 

0191 497 5134 
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MARINE DIRECTORY 


Tel: 020 3148 2001 Fax; 020 3148 8316 email: tradeboats ads@timeinc.com 


MARINE ENGINES INBOARD 



Propuldon * 17 - 272 bhp 


Compact. roRablo & easy to moJfiratn 


Generators & fult tnstatlotion k\h ovcillabl# 


5 Year warranty with Intemoflenal Deoter netwoilc 



MARINE ENGINES 


SAILING SCHOOLS 


BETA MARINE Reliability 

Genuine Parts Genuine Peace of Mind 


Tel: 01452 723492 • Email: spares@J)etamarine.co.uk 



PCMBROKCSMIRe CRUtSlMG 


• Bare Boat & Skippered Charter 

• Adventure Cruises 

• RYA Training Centre 


HOYLAKE SAILING SCHOOL 

MERSEYSIDE 

,5 DAYS OR 2 WEEKEND THEORY COURSES 
Dayskipper • Coastal Skipper 
Yachtmaster Offshore • 
Yachtmaster Ocean 
SWiSm Master <200gt 
ONE DAY COURSES 
Diesel Engine • VHF • Radar 
First Aid • Sea Survival 

www.sailorsworld.co.uk 

MARINE HOUSE, 86A MARKET STREET, 
HOYLAKE, WIRRAL, MERSEYSIDE CH47 3BD 

0151 632 4664 

reception@hss.ac.uk 


Weston Bay Yacht Club 



Cruise the Bristol Channel 


or relax in our refurbished 
clubhouse near 

Weston super Mare. Members 
moorings on River Axe 
available - £190 pa 
(including membership) 

Visit our website : 
www.wbyc.co.uk 
info @ wby c . co . uk 


YACHTMASTER OCEAN INSTRUCTOR 
AVAILABLE FOR TEACHING 
ALL RYA COMPETENCES 

All levels of navigational theory taught 
Boat deliveries, own boat tuition, experience cruises, both on 
sailing yachts and motor cruisers, organised. 

All RYA practical courses covered. 

STICKY STAPYLTON 
instructor@sail-help.co.uk 
www.sail-help.co.uk 


CHARTER 


BoJb's Yachts 

Bareboat & flotilla Sailing 
from Corfu in the lonians 
FeeialiiQini aboard one ()f our 
Stin Odysssjf s Qif tigh standards 

afid perscxtal Ipudes gan^ 
over #it iasi 25 are 

A iitt aSoM Mtf tesC 

Plea^ visit our wobsitc 

Email us at: bablitia^otenet.gr 
Of call us on: 

FREEPHONE 0800 011 2940 
Tel/Fax: 0030 2661 094104 


B^Owner 



01646 602 500 info@pembrokeshirecruising.co.uk 

www.pembrokeshirecruising.co.uk 
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LIGHTING 

-- - - - , 

L IS H TINS 

Full range of replacement LED 
lamps and light fittings 

01664 569457 

www.atenlighting.co.uk 

MARINE ELECTRONICS 

SeaRolf LED 





www.searQll.coni Tel. 01283 $42718' 
CATALOGUES AVAttM' 


PROPELLERS 



TILLERS & RUDDERS 


TONY 

MACKILLICAN 

,CO.UK 


Rudders & Tillers made 
to your requirements 
Tel: 01785 284949 



SHUT YOUR TRAP 

Catch lobsters, crabs, prawns etc in 
our folding traps & creels. 

See the range at 
www.interextrading.com or 
www.yachtypots.com or 
email info@interexint.co.uk 
Tel: 01254 703 516 



Using 5 HOTVAC machines to give 
faster, more efficient treatments 
Plus optional 5 year guarantee 
With full repair yard facilities also 
available 

CAU 02392 463S92 

ir 1 MI im.liailqBKkU« 4 * 


osmodfl rgpalr ^ j nrtBc tt o n MOBILE 
QEl COAT PEELiNQ AND QRIT 
BLASTING. 

drying out problems solved witJi our 
SUCCESSFUL SELF BUILD STEAM 
CLEANING KfT, INFO AVAILABLE No 
VAT Pi^nost^ service end free edvioe 
for O.I.V. PfiDvien epojty syslems and 
expert assistanoe up to oomplBle repar 
avalfabie with wtiffc feoofd. LVMINGTON 
AND CHICHESTifl BASED. For (rleadly 
advice covering all yoiEr gel coal prob- 
lems please caM Adrian on: 023SD 
^135^ 07SB5 m 534 or Jon 
(Chlctie««or) on: Q7m^ 
www.AdvBnoadosmosia.oo.Lifc 
ad voatech 6 gnrall.com 
FULL REFITS undertaken with 
tinden^over f^ollftlee ChichoBter. 
Festured in PBO March 20^2 


BOAT DELIVERY 


SEALAND BOAT DELIVERIES LTD 

Nationwide, Continental, Worldwide 
for 40 years. No weight limit. 24hr 
Lancashire Ops room. Tel: 01254 
705225. ros@poptel.org 
www.btx.co.uk 



Transport 

LfiTiitcri 

• UK, France 

• Spain, Scandinavia 

• Boats 20 ’-50’ long 

Tel: 07831 486710 (Mon sat). 

www.boattransport.co.uk 


LIFE RAFTS 



ub podiaid 


2W73 

fm D1t2i TWi*U 


tw immirs uma\ 

PtIWJUED UfDin 


MARINE DIRECTORY 


SPARS AND RIGGING 

Osao^ 

zspnR$&' 

SALES & SERVICE WORLDWIDE 

CRUSADERSA1LS.COM 

Xel: *44 (O) 1202 670580 
E-mail : info@crusadersails.com 


MASTS 

Sailspar's Continuous Line 
Headsaif Roller Reefing System 


LIFETIME WARRANTY 

i No t^nglc5 or riding turns 
Extra leverage so easy to work 
. Easy to stow £c control 
/ Ea^ to marntain 


10% OFF Call & use discount code PBO20 1 6 

'0I20625I348 .SaIIAI’AH 

- www,5ailspar.co.uK/pbo 



SPARS & RIGGING 


SURVEYORS-SE 


EastAi^ 
v/Yadil Surveys 

Dommic Ilueklev .-\!lsocTIMS 

Pn:-|.HiTL-li4ise iind insuntiK'c surveys 
for GRP, wood niid steel vessels. 
Tel: 0I64>3 7I7K23 / Dimt 247107 
euy hi iiili-niet jcimi 
WWW jpa.^i4aneiiji>iichfitti rvgy8jco.uk 


SURVEYORS INTERNATIONAL 




Tel: 0870 850 4088 

www.edwardwilliam.com 

Edward William Marine Services are appointed on behalf of an E.U. fully authorised and regulated Insurer to offer quotations 
and arrange cover for Private and Pleasure marine insurance on their behalf Insurers terms and conditions apply 


BOAT INSURANCE 

Any Craft, Any Use, Any Age, Anywhere! 


Survey not normally required 
Any boat - any use 
Personal belongings 
Equipment cover 
No claims discount 


MORBIHAN 


NA- 


English surveyor Brittany based 
IIMS registered and qualified ^ 



SURVEYORS-SW 


Robert J. Perry, LEng. 

AMlMarEST Manna Surveyor 
Siiitb wesi Tiwine .sun evwr I Bif ^ 
AMJ.SIarftpir'pim.fLa.'HC { iiLvunidcC; . 
ctunL^c surreys. 

Riiheri J Pem, Lvmc Rtgw. 

Tel: (tl297 A3MI4 Fii: &3I4I9 

cnqairnfv#rdhpcnyiTy rifle juo.uk 


Boat Owner 
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MARINE DIRECTORY 


Tel: 020 3148 2001 Fax: 020 3148 8316 email: tradeboats ads@timeinc.com 



MARINE ENGINE PROPELLERS 


• Smooth 
reducednS^P^ 

• Greater stopping po^r 


VVWW./CKIOMPROPELLERS.COM 

y fi f 6 #Axi'o r^PROP^,j..i,^ps .com 

r Lss^: DevELoP'co anD'Proouced 
F/^M Kingdom. 


• REDUCED VIBRATION ■ TL " 

• Huge reduction in ‘prop walk’ with 
ALL types of hull/ keel DESIGN 

• Dramatic improvement in reverse 
control 

• Smooth propulsion increasing 
HELM response AND VESSEL 
HANDLING THROUGH THE WATER 

• Improved motor-sailing ' 

PERFORMANCE 

■ Precise handling in shallow 
WATER, marinas AND MOORING 

• Fuel CONSUMPTION reduced by up 

TO 8% , 

Specialists in marine f^opulsion 

AND PROPELLER DESIGN. 


Axiom propellers Ltd. 


MARINAS 


MARINA BERTHS 


Package Deals Available 

Example: 25ft boat: all craneage/power wash/three 
months ashore and annual mooring from 

£1582.50 inc VAT 



MARINE ENG & ANCILLIARY EQUIP 


a 


T.NORRIS im 



MAJUm EQL'tPMRflrr 

ww^LtnommSUmM^L 
Tel; 020 8500 3453 Fax; 020 8509 7440 


O Woofl Lane, 
isiewortli, 
Midillesex. 
TW7 5eic 


PROPELLERS 


STERN GEAR 


Fixed & Fokl^ Minufictuire, repilr 
& repltchlns^ »Hin engilne propelln 


SWnto 1^ ftwfts made M ORlar 


luffing bones - CirtteaB btarlnM ' Eppny tubes 
iLunmlr btocks - @r«d»ta -iDHpSa SmIs - 


Tend peci^ * flemott flr«a«en 


GEARBOX SPARES 4 REPAIRS 


OUR WORKSHOP 




HUmtl < BORQ WARNER 
e Hpiftfig ■ FIrkII^ Ofivejplai|u <■ InQwdlera 
I «Witolnu^e - RexJole Engine 


Wta hove ruH worfcshofi tacilltlas for mpslr 
end mtnutoctiure to your reciulreinfmt 


Witfriocltf ^ Goownncto - Sflenewe - 
EkhiuiiR Hou « Hole CH|» - AnU Siphon SMt 


SUn Flttlnge - Beeeocks - StrsInefB ‘Valves ■ 
Hoh Iblli - E^WiTB - Teet - PiUM - Cepe ‘ 
Compretelon FittiDge ^ Copper Pipe 


[ 


PUMPS 


Fuel Linee ^ Fbe Extlngulehers A BlirtkcEs ^ 
Gae Hoeea * Regufafore * Fitlinga *Tett Pulntt 


Engine Cooling * Bilge - Presaure wetaf - 

Shower Drain - Sump Drain - Fuel Tfanalar 


rule EEOm 

P ne Ti ft 
OnnMiCdfto 

lUHElO aateg ' 





AOUADRIVe - OENTAPLU - HAD 



THE SHAFT KNIFE 

FnNMMw & stem Gear prawcuH 





Prices from 
£65.00 + VAF 


CALORIFIERS -TCMITTS 4 HOSES ■ SOUND ■ FtSULATIOff - R^EftS J^EUWATER 
SEPARATORS - ZINC 4 MAGNESIUM AN0 [>ES,^,h. AND MORE 


ALL PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FOR 
COLLECTION OR SY MAIL ORDER 


To advertise call the credit card hotline: FREEPHONE 0800 783 9683 
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MARINE DIRECTORY 



Complete 5 day and weekend RYA 
shorebased and practical training courses 
from Hamble Point Marina. 


These highly popular holiday cruises provide you with a unique opportunity 
to extend your cruising experience whilst enabling you to build up your sea 
mileSp offshore navigation, pilotage, passage planning and watch keeping. 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES OCEAN CRUISES BRITTANY CRUISE 

St Lucia and the An tigua ^ Azore s 

Windward Islands 
Christmas Cruise 


St Luciap the Grenadines 
and Windward Islands! 


^AZORES CRUISE 


Tropical Islands Cruise 
St Lucia to Tortola 


CHANNEL^SLANDS 


Renaissance Islands 
Cruise Tortola to Antigua 


SOUTHERN ■ 
IRELAND CRUISE 


Treasure Islands Cruise 
Antigua to St Lucia 


Treasure Islands Cruise 
St Lucia to Antigua 


Prices do not include flights or travel insurance. 


WE'LL HELP YOU FIND 
THE RIGHT COURSE! 


RYA COURSES 


START YACHTING TEENS CRUISING 

COMPETENT CREW LADIES ONLY 

DAY SKIPPER 

COASTAL SKIPPER FASTNET CHALLENGE 

YACHTMASTER 

CRUISING INSTRUCTOR 


ADVENTURE CRUISES 2015/16 


BOAT HANDLING 
SAILPOWER 


1 -13 May 2016 
24 Jul- 5 Aug 2015 

12 Days 6oo miles 

COOR 


VHF RADIO 
FIRST AID 
SEA SURVIVAL 


3-27 Apr 2016 

24 Days 3p000 miles 
C2.R00 


22 May - 5 Jun 2016 

i 4 Daysip 500 miles 
£ip525 


8-15 May 2016™ 
26 Jun -3 Jul 2016 

7 Days 270 miles 

C770^^^^^h 


FASTRAK 


Intensive leisure and professional 
Yachtmaster Coastal and 
Offshore courses: 


FT16/1 21st February - 26th June 2016 
FT16/2 15th May - 18th September 2016 
FT16/3 14th August - 18th December 2016 

FASTRAK to Ocean also available 


British Offshore Sailing School, Hamble Point Marina, School Lane, Hamble, Hampshire SO31 4NB 


To advertise call the credit card hotline: FREEPHONE 0800 783 9683 
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YACHT CHARTER AND SAILING HOLIDAYS 



DiSCOVOr a world of ^ holidays in 

ssilino with Kiriacoulis ' the Mediterranean. 

w I Tho finoot \/Qr^ht r^hartorc 




iT ^ 

if* 




The finest yacht charters at the 
best value for money. 

Charter in Greece, France, 
Turkey, Italy, Malta, Croatia 
or the Caribbean. 


MAIN UK AGENTS 

Nautilus Yachting 

The Watermill, 

^ J 87 High Street, 

7 Edenbridge, 

'r Kent 

TN8 5AU 

’ . t: 01732 867445 

' ' e: charter@nautilusyachting.com 

I www.nautilusyachting.com 


London os 

»at j'an 

bnow 201 E 

stand D011 


Tenrag Yacht Charters Ltd 

Tenrag House, 

Preston, nr. Canterbury 

CT31EB 

t: 01227 721874 

e: info@tenrag.com 

www.tenrag.com 


KiniACOULLS 

HiHniilAMiAH 

WWW. ki riacou lis.com 





iBrascomb.eTifeugge^basgdmt 




O.urjsu piegbi wters^ g aoaSeranrdR^lo^ 


tneB^on^dtrfuLhariSmiraaivdKTOreslQB 




Early booj^g discounts for Lugger / 
Apartment ]|ackag^s now available 
www.dragoiidrascombe.com * 




Our Beach Clubs are 
located In stunning 
waterfront locations In 



YACHTING & BEACH CLUB HOLIDAYS IN GREECE 

✓ Beach front hotel ✓ Flights and transfers 

✓ Action and relaxation ✓ All water sports and activities 

✓ FREE Kids Clubs (4-1 2yr) ✓ Theme nights and excursions 

Oceanelements.com 020 3393 5048 




To advertise call the credit card hotline: FREEPHONE 


1 : 1 1 


783 9683 
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YACHT CHARTER AND SAILING HOLIDAYS 


YACHT CHARTER 



^ saiIingholidaYS.com 020 8459 8787 


t^elc:.Ke<=l 


See our website 
for early summer 
sailing offers! 


^ ^ASTA 

FULL FINANCIAL PROTECTION 


Nautilus Yachting^ 


WORLDWJDE 
0ARESOAT 
AND aoTlLLA 
noudays 



Great yachts at the 
best prices throughout 
the Mediterranean and 
the Caribbean 

Friendly flotillas 
in Greece, 

Turkey and f !■ A 

rtrnatia 


call 01732 867445 | www.nautilusyachting.conn 


GREECE CROATIA TURKEY FRANCE MAJORCA ITALY ANTIGUA 
BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS GRENADINES SEYCHELLES THAILAND 


BOAT JUMBLES 


CRADDOCK & FOX - 2016 
BOAT TUMBLES 

SUNDAY 7th FEBRUARY 
NOTTS & LINGS. (10AM) 
Newark Showground, 
Newark-on-Trent, Notts. NG24 
2NY. Indoor event. 

(Jet. ofAl, A17&A46) 
Adults: £4 

Children/Parking Free 

SUNDAY 21st FEBRUARY 
GOSPORT (10AM) 

Haslar Marina, Haslar Road, 
Gosport, Hampshire, 

P012 INU 

Adults : £4 

Children Free 

Parking Pay & Display 

SUNDAY 28th FEBRUARY 
ESSEX (10AM) 

Ardleigh Showground, Old 
Ipswich Rd. Ardleigh, Colchester, 
Essex, C07 7QR 

OfFthe A12/A120. 

Adults: £4 

Children/Parking Free 

SUNDAY 6th MARCH 
KENT (10AM) 

The Hop Farm, Maidstone Road, 
Paddock Wood, 

Kent. TN12 6PY 
(J4/M20 & J5/M25) 

Adults: £4 

Children/Parking Free 

SUNDAY 13 th MARCH 
NORTHERN (10AM) 
Brookfield Farm, 

Sproston Green, 

Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 
CW4 7LN. (J18/M6) 

Adults: £3-50p 
Children/Parking Free 

SATURDAY 26th MARCH 
DORSET (10AM) 

Canford Park Arena, 

Magna Rd, (A341), 

Poole, Dorset. 

BH21 3AP. 

Adults: £4 

Children/Parking Free 

MONDAY 2nd MAY 
PRESTON (10AM) 
Hamilton House Farm, 

St. Michaels on Wyre, 
Preston, Lancashire. 

PR3 0TB. (J32/M6) 

Adult: £3-50p 
Children/Parking Free 

SUNDAY 8th MAY 
SOLENT (10AM) 

Royal Victoria Country Park, 
Netley, Southampton, 

S031 SDR 
(J8/M27) 

Adults: £4 

Children/Parking Free 

SUNDAY 3rd JULY 
TITCHEIELD (10AM) 
Hound Hill Farm, Segensworth 
Rd. East, Titchfield, Hampshire, 
P015 5DY. (J9/M27) 
Adults: £4 

Children/Parking Free 

SUNDAY 2 1 St AUGUST 
PORTSMOUTH (10AM) 

Fort Purbrook, Portsdown Hill 
Rd. (B2177), 

Cosham, Portsmouth, 

P06 IBJ. (J5/A3M) 

Adults: £4 

Children/Parking Free 

SUNDAY 21st AUGUST 
PORTSMOUTH (10AM) 

Fort Purbrook, Portsdown Hill 
Rd. (B2177), 

Cosham, Portsmouth, 

P06 IBJ. (J5/A3M) 

Adults: £4 

Children/Parking Free 

SUNDAY 2nd OCTOBER 
SOLENT AUTUMN (10AM) 
Royal Victoria Country Park, 
Netley, Southampton, 
Hampshire, 

S031 SDR. (J8/M27) 
Adults: £4 

Children/Parking Free 

SUNDAY 9th OCTOBER 
KENT AUTUMN (10AM) 

The Hop Farm, 
Maidstone Rd. Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, 

Kent. TN12 6PY. 

(J4/M20 & J5/M25) 

Adults: £4. Child/Parking Free 

SUNDAY 6th NOVEMBER 
EAST HANTS (10AM) 
Havant Leisure Centre, 

Civic Centre Road, Havant, 
Hanmpshire. P09 2AY. 
Indoor Event. 

Adults: £3-50p. Child Free 
Parking Pay 8f Display 

BUY & SELL - NEW & USED 
MARINE ITEMS/SERVICES 
Chaddock & Fox boatjum- 
bles(®yahoo.com 

Ph: 023 92381405 

Mob: 07887 77145 

boat-jumbles.co.uk 



Seafarer 


CRUISING & SAILING HOLIDAYS 


FLOTILLA SAILING 
BEACH CLUB HOLIDAYS 
& YACHT CHARTER 


GBEECE • TURKEY ■ CROATIA ■ CARIBBEAN 


TOP QUALITY - BEST PRICES 


www.seafarersailing.co.uk 

CUB 0800 496 4670 


TRAILERS 


LAUNCHING 

MADE EASY 

Con r *iwuf9i« wtn 
bom 

A f 1^ TflOW B»4drif 
■ noiMi i y«r mv- 
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Reeving new haiyards 

Reeving a new halyard through the mast can be very fiddly. It often entails a trip 
to the top of the mast, so a weighted messenger line can be dropped down 
inside it. Then it’s fished out at the bottom and attached to the new halyard 





A. A row of small nuts 
can be threaded on to a 
messenger line to form a 
weight that can be pushed 
over sheaves. One reader 
uses the inner part of 
the cable from an old 
cable-driven log as a 
heavy, flexible messenger. 

B. A bit of bike chain also 
makes a ‘controllable’ 
weight to poke through 
fiddly gaps. But first, 
lower the weighted 
messenger line down the 
outside of the mast, to its 
intended exit point, and 
mark off its length. Then 
lower that amount down 
inside the mast. Reeling 
the mast, so the weight 
runs down one side, can 
help it clear obstructions. 



C. My son managed to poke a line through a hanging 
block from the deck. Ne used a nail and some weights on 
a fishing line, held aloft in a tube taped to a coat hanger 
on a very long bamboo pole. The weights must be heavier 
than the ‘fall’ of the line, otherwise the whole lot drops 
back out again. And you need a very steady hand and a 
hell of a lot of luck! 


Once the messenger line is dangling by the correct exit 
point it has to be fished out somehow. If there’s room, 
a wire hook can often be used. 

D. Some people attach a length of wool to the messenger 
and suck it out with a tube fixed to a vacuum cleaner. 

E. If some of the weights on the end of the messenger 
line are steel, a magnetic ‘wand’ can fish them out. 


F. Or, you can squeeze in a cable tie, 
which expands inside the mast. 



G. If the mast is down, try a very strong magnet, or an electrician’s draw tape 
N. Sewn and taped Joints should feed through small gaps quite easily, but 
very thin messenger lines can jam down the side of sheaves. 




I. When the mast is 
down, it is a good idea 
to photograph the 
details at the top with 
your camera phone. 
Then if you have any 
problems at sea, you 
can explain what’s 
needed to any younger 
and lighter crewmen, 
you are hoisting aloft! 


Original Boat Owner’s Sketchbook volumes 1 to 5 are now available to download from www.pbo.co.uk/sketchbook priced at £4.95 
each. A limited number of printed volumes 3, 4 and 5 of the original Sketchbook series are still available from the PBO Editorial office 
priced at £3.75 each, or all three for £10. Order yours by calling tel: 01202 440830 or email: pbo@timeinc.com 
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A NEW GENERATION OF IN-MAST FURLING MAINSAIL 


CI(|I5A0ER ijiyiS' fresh approach 
to the in-mast reefing mainsail 
combines a subtle blend of tri^ 
and tested high tech woven / 
sailcloth, ultra lightweight carbon 
fibre sail battens and state ofAhe 
art computer design to provige a 
smoothly rolling, high 
performance mainsail. / 

Fully moulded sail shape / 


Extra power from MAXX roach' area 


yektron™ sailcloth by 


Ultra small and lightweight 
carbon fibre sail battens 


Greatly Improved 


ist control 


Improved speeoand pointing ability 


Low maintenance Kevlar reinforced 
batten pocl^ts 


Unbreakable stainless steel end 
caps / 


High quality ball bearing clew block 


Triple or quadruple sewn seams 
for durability 


Suitable for Selden, Z Spaf/€ihd 
Sparcraft masts 


Easily deliveredy^orldwide 


Staggeroeiroatten eryisTc 
bottetfi for easiei>t^fing 


latically flattens when 


Smooth furling 


Other cloth types available 


^esi^ned, cut and finished by craftsmen in our UK loft 

PROVEN RELIABILITY AND PERFORMANCE 

CRUSADER SAILS The Sail Loft Hatch Pond Road Poole UK BH17 OJZ 

Tel: +44 (0) 1202 670580 E-maih info@crusadersails.com Web: www.crusadersails.com 


© Copyright Crusader Sails 
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K.lnlernational 


Protection from 
Fouling: You’re in . 
safe hands with us. • 


As a boat-owner, it could be your most important task: protecting 
your vessel from the damage and expense of fouling. That’s why 
you need the assurance of a name that’s trusted globally. A name 
that stands for quality and knowledge. We’ve been working in the 
yachting industry since 1881, developing world-leading technologies 
to create the antifouling products you need today. 
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AkzoNobel 


All trademarks mentioned in this publication are owned by, or licensed to, the AkzoNobel group of companies. © AkzoNobel 2015. 

Use antifoulings safely. Always read the product label before use. 



